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THE MORALS OF MARCUS AURE- 
LIUS. 


BY RIOHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








Humanest of the Roman Kace, 

As thoughtful as thou wert benign, 

Lf what thou wert be living yet, 

It must be in a sacred Place. 

Accept these, with a gracious face, 

Great Soul, in these poor words of mine 
A portion of the mighty debt 

Lowe thee, wisest of thy line, 

Marcus AURELIUS ANTONINE. 


I, 
THE END. 


There is one end, and only one, 
For all the sons of men; 
All Life drifts that way, once begun, 
As rivers to the ocean run. 
Remember this, and when 
(Following the millions gone before) 
Thy voyage, or long, or short is made, 
Be not disheartened, nor afraid 
For thou art come to shore, 
If Life continue there to be 
(And why not there as here?) 
Powers will be there protecting thee, 
To whom good deeds are dear. 
Butif Life be not there, and then 
Thou art no worse off than greater men— 
Than is the sage Hippocrates, 
Who could not cure his own disease ; 
Than Pompeius, Caius Cesar are, 
Who wrapt the lands in clouds of war, 
And added to their dark renown 
By burning conquered cities down ; 
And in whose battles, won in vain, 
The earth was cumbered with the slain 
Of cavalry and infantry ; 
They like the meanest had to die! 
Accept the end, then, since thou must, 
And if thou nothing art but dust, 
Tis something to lay down the oar 
And feel thou shalt not labor more. 


II. 
FAME. 


Who bas a vehement desire 

For fame, when dead, considers not 
That all who may remember him 

Will die, like him, and be forgot ; 
And also they who follow them, 

Till all remembrances of fame 

Like torches are, that once were flame, 
But now, gone out, in ashes lie, 

Lighting no more the paths of men, 
Who foolishly admire, and die. 

s But say that they immortal are, 

And say that fame immortal be, 
When thou art, as thou wilt be—dust, 

Pray, how will that advantage thee? 


Ii. 
SIC VITA. 


Observe the little one-day fly 
That spreads its Summer wings : 

So transient is the life of eartb, 
So worthless human things. 


What yesterday was seed of man 
To-day is man in turn, 

To-morrow will a mummy be, 
Or ashes, in an urn. 


Pass through this little space of time 
The gods have kindly lent, 

And, living naturally, end 

Thy journey in content; 








Just asan olive when it falls, 
Dead ripe with sun and dew, 

Thanking the power that brought it forth, 
And the tree whereon it grew. 

New Youx Cirr. 
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THE WATER LILY. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 











Wuence, O fragrant form of light, 
Hast thou drifted through the night, 
Swanlike, to a leafy nest, 

On the restless wavea, at rest? 


Art thou from the snowy zone 
Of a mountain summit blown, 
Or the blossom of a dream, 
Fashioned in the foamy stream? 


Nay; methinks the maiden moon, 
When the daylight came too soon, 
Fleeting from her bath to hide, 
Left her garment in the tide. 
ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLIcOTT CrTy, MARYLAND, 
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VISION. 


BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 











As I wandered far and wide, 
By the river's flowing tide, 
Through the valley’s devious way, 
In the dying light of day, 
To myself I softly said: 

‘Bee! the River’s pebbly bed 
Seems to quiet like a child, 
Waiting till the day is dead!” 


Then as swift the swallows flew 
Dipping in its ruffled blue, 

And the darkness as it fell 
Summoned from the woody dell 
Reedy pipe and shadowy thing, 
Cricket’s cry and night-moth’s wing, 
Down the vale I seemed to hear 
Something calling, faint and clear! 


Calling sweet and calling far— 
Fine as masic’s voices are— 

Down the breeze it seemed to glide 
With the River’s flowing tide, 

Till the forest and the shore 
Caught the silvery tone, and then 
Dying up the silent glen, 

Faded softly, more and more! 


Then my heart thus said to me: 

‘* What is Nature’s voice to thee? 
Canst thou listen, dull of ear? 
Hath she words for thee to hear? 
See! the rising of the moon, 
Flooding all the fields of June! 
Sound and vision! Is’t for thee 
She unveils her mystery?” 


As some emerald goblet fills 

With amber juices of the hills, 

Till its tapering crystal shines 

With the fruitage of the vines, 

So that valiey to the brim 

Filled with moonlight soft and dim 
That, o’erflowing, tipped with light 
The shadowy mountain’s gleaming hight ! 


Then, as o’er my spirit fell 
The silent moonbeam’s magic spell, 
All my heart and soul and brain 
Answered back its call again ! 
And I cried, with joy elate: 
‘* Nature bids the poet wait 
Till bis humbled soul she fills 
With the rapture of the hills : 


“‘ With the bird and with the bee, 
With the glint of stream and sea, 
With the crimson of the rose, 
With the daylight’s purple close, 
With the star and with the hour, 
And those magic tones that dower 
Harmonies fulfilled, that bring 
Sweetest songs that poets sing.” 

New Yorx City 







THE ESKIMO. 


BY LIEUT. FREDERIOK SOHWATKA, U.8.A. 





As the heated term comes on, and people 
who can are seeking the cooler Summer re- 
sorts, how many of them, if I am to judge by 
the remarks I hear, wish for a little Arctic 
weather, or desire that some easy method 
of travel could be inaugurated to transport 
them to that clime, or near it; and yet, 
could one suddenly find himself in the land 
of the Eskimo, he would hear the common 
plaint of ‘‘ Oko! O-ko-u-ad-lo!"”” as often as 
he hears the English equivalent here, 
‘‘Warm! Very warm!” For, after all, heat 
and cold are only relative, and the poor 
Eskimo, emerging from his long, weari- 
some Winter, with the thermometer at 
fifty, sixty, and even seventy below zero, a» 
often as we see it freezing in our climate, 
finds the Spring temperature long before 
the snow and ice commence to melt, as 
uncomfortably warm to him as we do 
with the thermometer crawling up into the 
seventies or eighties. After all, we are too 
liable to judge everybody in every clime 
by our own narrow surroundings; and 
when the Eskimo or Lapp is complaining 
of the heat, with ice forming on the water, 
or the Hottentot or Bedouins complairing 
of the cold, with the thermometer a hun- 
drea degrees higher, we are liable to sur- 
mise affectation among a people with 
whom it is unknown. Even in this Arctic 
country alone, we see that this appreciation 
of heat and cold is only relative compared 
with the surroundings, without flying to 
other land for examples. After their short 
Summer is over, and the first snaps of 
Winter are coming on, I have often seen 
them hugging up to the little stone lamp, 
warming their fingers and blue pinched 
noses, with exclamations of ‘‘Ik-kée/ Ik-kée/"” 
(cold! cold!) when the ice was just form- 
ing on the fresh water ponds; and again, 
I have seen my Eskimo dog-drivers and 
sledgemen, on a still, quiet February day, 
thethermometer indicating 47° Fahrenheit, 
working in harness to help the remaining 
dogs that had not starved through the 
Winter on our long sledge-journeys; up a 
steep hill, with a southern slope, stop 
many times, wipe their brows, and com- 
plain of the heat. So, after all, we may 
be prepared to believe that the Summer 
life of the Eskimo is as uncomfortably 
warm to them as ours is with us, despite 
the fact that our coolest Summer resorts 
would add flame to their already heavy 
burden of heat. 

So short are the Arctic sea sons of Spring 
and Fall that some Polar travelers deny 
their existence, the Summer following the 
Winter with a suddenness that sweeps the 
wintry snows from the ground and starts 
the hardy Alpine plants into blossom, as if 
an earthquake or great convulsion of Na- 
ture had thrown the Arctic regions under 
the Equator, as abruptly as those terres- 
trial forces usually work; and again the 
Summer is merged into the Winter as 
quickly as a person would change, climb- 
ing to the top of a Mexican mountain, from 
tropical luxuriance to snow, ice and gla- 
ciers. 

The Eskimo among whom my travels 
were cast had two distinctive methods of 
living in their two seasons of Summer and 
Winter; the former being in tents made of 





skins, and the latter in egg-shaped houses 
of snow. And to their life while in the 
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former we will devote ourselves. As soon 
as the warm weather is ushered in, and the 
round-domed snow-houses commence show- 
ing signs of decay under the advancing heat, 
the top of one or two having, probably, tum- 
bled in on the inmates, the Eskimo lord of 
creation closely watches the ridges and hill- 
tops, especially on the southern slopes, and 
as soon as they peep through the Winter's 
covering of snow, and a spot is found large 
enough to pitch his skin tent and give him a 
dry floor, that very day he will abandon his 
tumbled-in snow-house, and take up his 
abode for the Summer in the tent. Let us 
take a look at this primitive tent of no 
great dimensions, covering ground about 
six feet by six, and made entirely of native 
material. A pole of wood is made, about 
seven feet long, and a T on the top, about 
two feet long, is there lashed. This gives 
the ‘spread ” to the tent at the rear, while 
a pole about six feet high, without any top 
slat, holds up the tent in front, the ridge- 
pole between the two being the material of 
the tent itself. From the T the tent slopes 
out at an angle of forty-five degrees, while 
huge stones are piled on its edge to serve the 
duty of tent pins; for all the land around 
north Hudson’s Bay is almost solid granite 
rock. The rear half of the tent is made of 
undressed seal skins, as dark and opaque 
as so much black cloth; but the front half 
is made of split walrus skin, so thin and 
translucent that it admits light about as 
freely as ground-glass windows. The dark 
portion is impervious to the heaviest rains 
they ever have in the Arctic, which are 
never heavier than light showers; and up- 
der it all the bedding is spread, while the 
transJucent part is easily penetrated by 
rain; and here nothing injured by water is 
kept, and most of the cooking is done. A 
layer of flat stones makesthe bed. On this 
are piled musk-ox robes, polar-bear robes, 
and undressed reindeer skins, which make 
the Eskimo mattress; and on this again are 
placed the dressed reindeer skins, which 
form the bed-clothes, the hair part turned 
toward their naked bodies, when they are 
asleep. 

So much for their Summer abodes. With 
the disappearance of the snow their sledg- 
ing ceases and their dogs become of but 
little use. A few of them are kept to 
assist in carrying their effects inland should 
they want to go hunting; for it must always 
be borne in mind that nearly all the 
Eskimo are a sea-coast abiding people, 
going into the interior only in temporary 
pursuit of land animals at certain seasons 
of the year. The dogs are “packed” 
somewhat similar to the packing of a horse 
or mule, without the pack-saddle, the load 
being kept on the dog’s slippery hide by a 
most intricate system of lashing, that only 
reaches perfection in the old reindeer hun- 
ters of the tribe. I have never seen them 
attempt to put the load on the tent poles 
dragging behind, as I have often noticed 
the Indians of the plains do when moving. 
They prefer to readjust the load on the dog’s 
back every ten or fifteen minutes, while 
on route, unless they are skillful in lash- 


used in packing for the Summer reindeer 
hunters, are, of course, a burden 
their hands for the time being, and 
have an ingenious method of disposing of 





them during that season. In 
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Hudson’s Boy the tide rises and falls about 
twenty feet, and its waters abound in 
masses of kelp, lining the shores and little 
inlets, and in these masses of kelp abound 
a hideous looking small fish, called kelp 
fish by the whalers, that makes excellent 
food for the dogs. If an island can be 
found fully a mile to the nearest land (for 
if nearer the dogs are liable to swim to 
itif anything there attracts them) where 
a little inlet puts back, whose rocky mouth 
is between high and low tide, and whose 
bottom is drained at low water, there the 
dogs are put for the Summer to shift for 
themselves. The incoming tide brings in 
numbers of these kelp fish, and as it re- 
cedes the kelp forms over the stones at the 
mouth, making a perfect seine or network 
of stems, through which the water drains 
and the fish are imprisoned. The kelp is 
moist enough to keep the fish alive until 
the next tide; butin the meantime the dogs 
walk over it as fast as the tide leaves it 
bare, and by the struggling motions of the 
fish under the kelp, which the keen-eyed 
dogs detect, even the faintest, they paw 
down and capture their prey, and by the 
time the keen Winter frosts bar their fish- 
ing grounds they are all in fine condition. 
There are only two or three islands thus 
favorable for the dogs in north Hud- 
son’s Bay, but along the coast are many 
such places where the wolves, wolverines, 
foxes and polar bears find good fishing 
places by this means. 

Their hunting in Summer differs radi- 
cally from that in Winter with nearly all 
kinds of game. Aquatic fowl are flying in 
myriads in every direction; and for a few 
weeks the natives may live on dovekie and 
eider duck egys culled from the islands of 
the inland lakes, and the off-shore islands 
of the bay, where they breed. Tne birds 
themselves are not much hunted; but, late 
in the Fall, when the ducklings and the 
dovekie squabs have hard work escaping 
the ravenous haads of the little children, 
large numbers of them are caught and de- 
voured. About the ist of September, the 
reindeer skins are in their finest condition 
for underwear (the Eskimo has two suits 
of reindeer clothes, an inner one, with the 
hair turned toward the body, and an outer 
one with the hair turned outward), and 
every good hunter in the tribe is inland 
trying to secure them about then, the meat 
being put under huge stones, to prevent 
the depredations of the wolves and wolv- 
erines, especially the latter, which is said 
to be the strongest animal of its size in the 
world, and which, the Eskimo claims, can 
destroy one of these stone cairns almost as 
readily as the polar bear, prubably fifteen 
or twenty times as large. This reindeer 
meat is their luxury in that line—their fine 
Southdown chops, their canvas-back duck, 
so to speak—while their standard beef is 
found in the walrus meat. Camping on 
the little islands just off the mainland, or 
on the points jutting out therefrom, from 
the highest point near camp a lookout is 
kept for walrus during the early Summer, 
when the ice is yet floating around in great 
floes of many acres, or cakes as big as rural 
front yards; for here the walrus stays as 
long as the ice lasts (until about the 1st of 
August), and his huge, swarthy carcass of 
dark brown is plainly visible for miles on 
the edge of the white ice. Once discerned, 
away they go with their light skin canoes, 
and even larger boats; and one active 
hunter crawls up on him, half asleep in the 
warm sunshine, spearing him with a 
sort of harpoon, to which is attached a line 
and huge inflated seal-skin float, nearly as 
big as a flour barrel; and after the walrus 
gets tired of dragging this around, he is 
lanced or shot, his carcass cut up into con- 


venient bundles and taken home, and a. 


feast is had. When the ice has melted out 
of sight, they are caught on the small out- 
lying islands in the same way. 

If a seal is seen from their lookouts, lying 
on the ice, looking for all the world as if 
somebody had thrown away his coat, as 
seen from a distance, a single hunter sallies 
out in his skin canoe (kiak), and, getting to 
windward of the sleeping seal, he reaches 
the edges of the ice-cake, crawls upon it, 
and, lying flat at fuil length upon the ice, 
he ‘‘ hitches” himself forward by slow 
degrees with his elbows, keeping perfectly 
quiet—hardly breathing in fact, should the 
seal look up from his nap—until it throws 





its head again on the ice, when he starts 
crawling forward again, bis gun in hand. 
This Summer capture of seal on the ice is 
the greatest test fora good hunter in the 
Eskimo annals of sportsmanship, as these 
animals are then extremely wary. The 
seal sleeps so near the hole it has made 
through the thick ice that the slightest 
motion is enough to send its body into the 
water, and it disappears from sight, to the 
hunter’s chagrin. He must get close 
enough—generally about twenty to thirty 
feet—to have his shot from his smooth-bore 
musket instantly fatal, or the seal will 
escape, and sometimes even when so killed, 
the mere dropping of its head is sufficient 
to pull it into the hole in the ice, and it 
vanishes from sight. During the Summer 
time much of their reindeer clothing, especi- 
ally the heaviest, is replaced by the seal- 
skin clothes of similar forms, which is not 
only lighter but better adapted to the mois- 
ture of that foggy season. Taking it alto- 
gether, the Eskimo’s Summer life is not a 
very hard one, and he never has to contend, 
during this time, with those great famines 
so common in their Winters in their 
struggle for an existence. 
New York Cry. 
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ENGLAND AND THE EAST. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 





Ir seems to be the current opinion in 
America that England has lost her prestige 
in Europe and the East, that she is hated 
above all other nations, and that this is 
due chiefly to the sad blunders of Mr. 
Gladstone, who is a very good man and a 
great orator, but who is ignorant of foreign 
affairs, and has disgraced England in 
Egypt, in Central Asia and sundry other 
places. 

There is good reason why this should be 
the current opinion in America. It is what 
the English say themselves. It may be 
read inthe 7'imes and the great reviews 
and monthlies. It is what is said in Par- 
liament, often in language which would 
hardly be tolerated in Tammany Hall. 

Nevertheless, [ venture to say that it is 
an incorrect opinion in every way, and that 
very few Englishmen at heart accept it. 
The truth is that, in England, the Conserva- 
tives, unable to cope with Mr. Gladstone 
on home questions, have made his foreign 
policy a question of partisan politics, and 
have not hesitated to sacrifice the interests 
of the empire to their political schemes. 
It is really worse than anything we have 
seen in party politics in our own country, 
and has done more than any mistakes of 
Mr. Gladstone to weaken the influence of 
England abroad. Foreigners imagine that 
it is all to be taken in earnest. 

In the first place, it is not true that Eng- 
land is more’abused and hated abroad than 
any other European nation, except as her 
influence is more widely extended and she 
comes in contact with more foreign inter- 
ests. Itisnot true of any European na- 
tion that it is beloved by adjoining nations. 
What nation in contact with Ruasia loves 
her, and would not rejoice to see her 
power weakened? Who loves Germany, 
or France, or Austria? The simple fact is 
that these European nations all fear and 
hate each other; and, when they make alli- 
ances, it is not because they love each other, 
but simply because they can combine in 
their hatred of some other nation. Itis a 
sad fact; but it is a fact. I have really 
seen more kindly feeling in England for 
other nations than I have seen anywhere 
else in Europe. I have never seen Eng- 
land abused so bitterly in foreign coun- 
tries as the Gladstone government has 
been by the London press. England is 
hated on the continent just so far as her 
interests come in collision with the inter- 
ests of these countries, and exactly the 
same thing is true of every other nation. 

As to Mr. Gladstone, he is personally 
honored in many countries where Eng- 
landis hated; and, if he is unpopular in 
certain courts, it is because he has kept 
clear of entangling alliances and has re- 
fused to give his support to schemes of 
national aggrandizement. In this part of 
the world his name is a watchword of 
liberty. 

The second point is that England has 
lost her prestige by her blunders in Egypt 











and her failure to go to war with Russia; 
for both of which Mr. Gladstone is held re- 
sponsible. I think that no one will deny 
that there have been mistakes made in 
Egypt. Mr. Gladstone does not deny it. 
But I doubt very much whether it would 
be easy for the world to agree as to exactly 
what these mistakes have been. One man 
will say he ought never to have interfered 
in Egypt. But the interference com- 
menced before he came into power; and, if 
he had withdrawn, either France would 
have taken Egypt or the grand scheme of 
a Pan-Islam crusade against Christendom 
would have been realized, or the Sultan 
would have quarreled with Arabi Pacha 
and occupied the country himself. I be- 
lieve that the occupation of Egypt by the 
English saved the Turkish Empire from 
scenes of horror that would have roused 
all Christendom. It is easy to forget all 
this now, if you chance to live thousands of 
miles away. It is not forgotten here. 

Others say that Mr. Gladstone ought to 
have annexed Egypt at once. It would 
have been far better for Egypt if he had; 
but whether or not it would have been 
better for England it is not so easy to say. 
The Conservatives were urged to annex it 
during the last war by Bismarck, but re- 
fused, They have not said that Mr, Glad- 
stone ought to annex it. They are evi- 
dently in doubt about it, just as the Liber- 
alsare. Ifa strong neutral native govern- 
ment could be established there, it would 
be better for England not to annex it. But 
my personal opinion is that England will 
in the end be forced to annex Egypt and 
that it is unfortunate that it was not done 
at the outset. All other mistakes have 
grown out of this; out of Mr. Gladstone’s 
determination to build up a stable govern- 
ment in Egypt, with native material; out 
of his determination not to annex the 
country to the British Empire. I sympa- 
thise with his honest desire to avoid an- 
nexation, and all the enmity of France and 
Turkey, and all the other troubles which it 
was sure to bring with it; but I think that 
the cutting of the Suez Canal made such 
annexation essential to the security of the 
Indian Empire. 

Whether it was wise to send General 
Gordon to KhartQim; whether an army 
ought to have been sent to his relief sooner, 
or not at all—these are minor questions, 
which it would take too much space to dis- 
cuss; but, so far as 1 can judge, the Eng- 
lish military operations in Egypt have not 
diminished, but rather increased, her pres- 
tige in this part of the world. They have 
certainly put an end—for the present, ut 
least—to the great Arab movement which 
so excited the world two or three years 
ago; and they have decidedly increased the 
reputation of the officers and men of the 
British army. 

The Afghan question is not so perplex- 
ing. Itis simply this: Ought Mr. Glad- 
stone to have gone to war with Russia? 
Public opinion in England, especially in 
London, demanded it. The same thing 
was true in India. The European press 
generally asserted that the honor of Eng- 
land and her military prestige would be 
lost if she did not declare war. The Ameri- 
can papers, so far as I have seen them, were 
of the same opinion. Mr. Gladstone's 
action in this case was undoubtedly one of 
the principal causes of his defeat in Parlia- 
ment. 

But | think that alittle investigation will 
show that this unanimity of opinion against 
him does not prove so much as at first ap- 
pears. English people were naturally and 
justly provoked at the action of Russia. It 
was the climax of a series of advances, and 
an undoubted violation of a more or less 
clear understanding with England. It seemed 
to be an open and insulting defiance to Eng- 
land, aud the beginning of an immediate 
advance on India. No wonder that there 
was a sudden outburst of indignation and 
a cry for war. The European press fanned 
the flame; and they did it with the deliber- 
ate purpose of making peace impossible. 
They hoped for a war which would reduce 
the strength and influence of these great 
powers. But ali this does not prove that 
Mr. Gladstone ought to have yielded to 
this clamor. It does not prove that war 
ought to have been declared. 

It seems to me that Mr. Gladstone never 
did a wiser thing than when he refused to 





listen to the cry for war. No one can 

measure the misery which this war would 

have brought to the world. It would have 

been long and exhausting, and in the end 

would certainly have involved all Europe 

and Asia, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

It could not have continued six months. 
without setting the Balkan Peninsula in a 
blaze; and Turkey was certain to be in- 

volved in it. That France was all ready 
to improve her opportunity against Eng- 
land was made plain by the Bosphore 
Egyptien incident. Austria would inevita- 
bly have occupied Macedonia, where the 

simple expectation of war has produced 

the most serious disturbances. The whole 

Eastern question would have been re- 
opened, and a general war would have 

been the result. 

If we look simply at the interests of 
England, what could she possibly have 
gained by war? If she is to fight Russia 
in Asia, it is for her interest todo so on the 
Indian side of Afghanistan, not on the 
Russian side. It would be madness for her 
to send her armies, even to Herat. If she 
stood on the defensive there, she could 
only attack Russia in the Baltic, or by an 
alliance with Turkey in the Black Sea. In 
the Baltic there is little to be done, as was 
seen in the Crimean War; and an alliance 
with Turkey, at the present time, was im- 
practicable, without extraordinary sacri- 
fices and risks, The Egyptian question 
was in the way; but, more than this, Tur- 
key would have made no alliance which 
would not have endangered the relations of 
England with Austria, in connection with 
the Balkan Peninsula, and especially 
Macedonia. England can never fight Rus- 
sia to any advantage in Europe, except in 
alliance with Germany, Austria, or Tur- 
key, all of whom are natural enemies of 
Russia, and will sometime be at war with 
her. In going to war now, she would have 
had everything to lose and nothing to gain. 
The longer she can avoid such a war, the 
better for her, unless she can choose her 
own time for it. 

So far as lam able to judge, it is a mis- 
take to think that she has lost anything in 
the way of prestige by her action. On the 
contrary, she has shown her readiness to 
fight Russia even under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, if Russia was anxious 
to fight, which, in this case, she certainly 
was not. I believe, then, that Mr. Gladstone 
has shown the highest statesmanship in 
avoiding war at the present time. A weaker 
man would have yielded to the pressure of 
popularopinion. I believe that Lord Salis- 
bury, if he can form a government, will 
conclude what Mr. Gladstone has com- 
menced. 

England is now in the midst of peaceful 
revolution at home. The Irish question is 
a most troublesome one. Something must 
be decided soon in Egypt. The Indian 
frontier is to be fortified. Outlying colonies 
are to be secured. French and German 
colonial schemes add to her difficulties, 
and other troubles exist in other parts of 
the world; but for all this, she has more 
stability and more power in the world to- 
day than any European nation. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, June 15th, 1885. 
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THE WOLF DEN IN “PUTNAM 
PARK.” 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 











It is nearly ten miles from the nearest 
station to the narrow granite cave on the 
top of a densely timbered mountain, where 
Gen. Israel Putnam performed the savage 
feat of daring with which his name is most 
intimately associated in the minds of the 
young. 

I am told that one of the most popular 
evening games in Scotland is a mimic rep- 
resentation of General Putnam entering 
this den of the wolf, and battling with it 
hand to hand, and dragging it forth a cap- 
tive. A table, with the table cloth hang- 
ing low down, a darkened room, and the 
scenery and stage is ready for the perform- 
ance. The children, numerous in all Scot- 
tish households, generally select their oldest 
brother to be the wolf; then they nominate 
their father to play the part of General Put- 
nam. 

The General now pursues the wolf about 
the dimly-lighted room, over the fa, 
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which is a make-believe mountain, through 
the thickly-set chairs, which represent the 
great American forest, and finally under 
the table. Here the panting General pauses, 
throws off his coat, has a rope tied to his 
heels by the larger children, while the 
smaller ones crouch down in a heap, half 
terrified to death,and the bold man plunges, 
head-first, into the cavern under the table- 
cloth. The wolf growls and fights and 
bites; but the great American hero of 
Bunker Hill finally vanyquishes the fero- 
cious sheep-eater, kicks the rope as a sign, 
and is dragged forth by the excited chil- 
dren, tugging in a wild heap at his heels. 
Curtain. 

Last week, our party, of about thirty, 
headed by the most obliging and enterpris- 
ing man in a state celebrated for kindly 
and enterprising men, set out with a long 
line of companions to climb the distant hills, 
and see the veritable Putnam’s cave. 

It lies up in a corner of Connecticut, 
not far from the Rhode Island line, and 
almost twenty-five miles from the sea. 
Our route lay over rolling uplands, and 
but for the superabundance of stone we 
might well have thought ourselves in the 
English downs. For the highest order of 
civilization obtains here. You come at every 
turn aud cross-road upon villas that are al- 
most princely. You find, away out here, far 
from the sea, little Summer seats quite as fine 
as the finest at Newport or Long Branch. 
And this fact leads me to observe what 
I have often maintained, that the Amer- 
ican does not love the sea. Of course the 
American of direct English stock will hug 
the shores of the Atlantic fora time. But 
he is easily weaned, and soon inclines to 
the spacious continent. I am not of those 
who claim that our commerce has left the 
sea through any fault of Americans. We 
have left the ocean, because the land is bet- 
ter and more alluring. And that is why 
our ships are not competing with the born 
seamen of Eugland; and that is why we 
sce these costly new cottages set on the 
hills of Connecticut, far inland, while our 
sea banks are ina measure, abandoned. 

I noted rare and fine air as we climbed 
the woody hill; air that is fine enough to 
feed upon; and a world of children all 
along the dusty route; not natives, alto- 
gether, for this fine air has been discovered 
by others, and little hotels and boarding- 
houses are found on almost every green 
and grassy farm. These hills are grounded 
on afine granite. The face of the mountain 
in one place I found to be as smooth and 
polished and bareas a floor. The glacier 
has been grinding here. 

As we came to the top of the green and 
densely wooded mountain—if mountain it 
may be called—the land began to look 
wolfish enough. In fact, we began to won- 
der why Gen. Israel Putnam could not 
have left this wolf alone. For the country 
does not look fit for anything of a much 
kindlier nature. Surely any man who 
might try to earn his bread here by the 
sweat of his brow would find the wolf at 
his door mauy a time and oft, des ite the 
valor of old Israel. 

I noted butternut trees growing in the 
prevailing chestnut woods; also silver pop- 
lar, maple, beech, black oak, white oak, 
red oak, ash, elm, and in fact all the popu- 
lar trees of this latitude. Sumac, elder, 
sweet fern, briars of all varieties, black 
thorn, and these, along with three kinds of 
hazel, and then a thicket of weeds that 
shut out the stone walls on either side 
completely made such a fine hiding place 
that we fell to wondering why the wolf 
family had ever entirely abandoned their 
fine inheritance. 

The roads througb the woods were rocky 
and rough. Some of the stout and well- 
fed senators got out and walked. Finally 
we all got out, after turning from the nar- 
row country road through a stone wall to 
the left, and in a dense thicket left the car- 
riages, and proceeded nearly half a mile on 
foot. 

Mrs. Logan took the lead among the ladies, 
while we men, loaded down with hampers 
and ice and ice water, came strolling on 
after. Stones! Well, there was nothing 
butstones! Stones and stumps and briars. 
It is certainly the worst road that ever I saw 
leading to any object of national interest 
inany civilized land. But good nature pre- 





vailed to e b ountiful degree, and we had’ 





the jolliest set of eminent dignitaries with 
us, I reckon, that ever went a wolfing. 

“Tf you find the wolf, telephone us!” 
shouted General Logan to the loveliest 
lady of our party, with one exception, who 
was far in the lead. 

‘*Here is the spot where Gen. Israel 
Putnam is supposed to have left his coach- 
and-four when he came out tou shoot the 
the wolf,” says one. 

‘Poor wolf!” says a sentimental lady. 
‘*The world was all against him.” 

‘* Ah! yes,” sighed a grave United States 
senator. ‘‘I can well imagine that poor 
wolf sitting down and saying to himself, ‘ If 
I let these sheep go on nibbling this way, 
they will come down some night and eat 
me up.’” 

Denser and denser the dark woods grew, 
till hardly a ray of sunlight came through 
the tangle overhead and about us. The 
road was a steep road of the meanest stones 
that ever the President of Princeton Uni- 
versity stumbled over. And yet he was 
born and bred in Scotland. 

We were descending now toward the east. 
Far away below lay a deep depression of 
impenetrable woods. Miles away on the 
hills beyond I could see a few small farm- 
houses. But, to all appearances, so far as 
civilizaticn appeared about us, we had a 
pretty good imitation of the heart of the 
Sierras 

‘*Here it is!” 

And we came up in a semicircle and 
squatted down and peeked into a long, 
dirty, dark hole, pointing up the hill. Gran- 
iteto right, granite to- left, granite above 
and granite below. 

This hole in the granite is square; and 
about the size of a first-class coffin. Yet 
it is said to be several hundred feet in 
length. 

General Logan was the first of our party 
to get down on his breast and try to 
wiggle in. He did not go far. 

‘* You are too wide, General.” 

‘* No sir!” indignantly answered the war- 
rior as he brushed the leaves and spider- 
webs from his broadcloth. ‘ The cave is 
too narrow.” 

Finally, a younger man of our party 
entered, cteeping, like a serpent, on his 
belly, and I followed—a little way only. 
And mayI never have a nightmare so 
horrible! You cannot turn around, but 
must come out feet first. 


Any one can well see how the bold old 
farmer thought it all out. The cave is nar- 
row, straight, deep, level; a rope fast to his 
ankles could bring him out easily and in- 
stantly in case of poison from bad air, or 
peril from the wild beast. 

And so he crept and crawled slong on 
his belly, pushing his gun on before him, a 
little at a time, till he saw the bright, blaz- 
ing eyes. Then he fired, and tbe beast fell 
dead. 

Any man who knows even half as 
much about the woods and_ wild 
beasts as the writer could see all 
this at a glance. Yet what shall be 
said of that leading publication (?) of 
New York which, only a little time ago, 
represented the old General as enteriug this 
cave erect and holding a blazing torch 
above his head? We might laugh at such 
journalism, were it not for the feeling of 
pity for such ignorance, 

No, indeed; he could have taken no light 
here. Tne light of that wild beast’s eyes, 
deep in the granite cleft of the mountain, 
away in there,and all alone—that was all 
the light they had to fight it out by! 

A more desperate or more daring thing, 
I think, is not found in the annals of the 
world! 

This spot isa shrine. And it ought to 
be made accessible. If this portion of the 
state is going to count itself into a Summer 
resort, and rely upon tourists for support, 
it seems to me but common sense to make 
it possible to reach it without breaking 
down. 

The land here must be cheap. Why, 
then, not convert it into a State Park, and 
let it be known by the name at the head of 
this sketch? 

The whole amphitheater below the cave, 
and the circle of hilis abuve and about it, 
all are peculiarly fitted by Nature for this 
use, AndI fail to see what other earthly 
use it can be devoted to. 

I crossed over the gorge below the cave to 


the hills and caves beyond. There is a morass 
between the two steep bluffs, and plenty 
of living water. I found very large caverns 
on the hill opposite, and across from the 
hill in which is Putnam’s cave. One of my 
party placed some coins in a cleft in one of 
these caves as testimuny of our discovery. 
Yes, make this your monument to a 
great achievement and a good man. Of 
course I suppose there are plenty of people 
who see no fine order of valor in this. But 
it beats Bunker Hill or any battle deed that 
ever was, and was necessary. You might in- 
sist that he could have closed up the cave 
and starved the brute to death, if it was 
such a terror. ° 

No, they were better than that in those 
days. Think over it a bit, and I hope it 
will occur to you that such slow torture 
would Lave been unworthy of General Put- 
nam. 

One objection which a Hartford gentle- 
man urged against converting this snot 
into a park, was the fact that it is not in the 
center of the state. How silly, and how 
selfish! 

And then a New Haven gentleman, to 
whom I opened the subject, said, as none 
of the other states had any state parks, he 
did not see why Connecticut should go to 
such an expense. 

Well, I might have answered him that no 
other state had ever had a General Put- 
nam. But I was disgusted, and did not 
say a word. 

THE CaBINn, WASHINGTON, D. C,, July 15th, 1885. 
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THE CORPORATION, THE FAC- 
ULTY AND THE ALUMNI. 


BY THE REV. HENRY A. STIMSON. 











Ong hears it said that the younger alumni 
of our colleges are periodically seized with 
a desire to run things, which is not unlike 
an attack of the measles. It makes a dis- 
turbance; possibly it does some harm; but 
itis in the system, like many other inecru- 
table things of Providence. It, therefore, 
must be endured. It is not dangerous; and 
it lays no greater burden upon the party 
in power than to see that the evil is 
minimized. 

On the other hand, it is sometimes claimed 
to bea good. ‘‘ Let the boys talk. They 
will think; they will get ideas; they will 
be interested in their alma mater. Any- 
thing is better than apathy.” 

Meanwhile, what are the facts? What is a 
true philosophy of them, and what should 
he the method pursued by all the parties in 
interest? 

The country is working out a difficult 
educational problem. In many respects, it 
is entirely unique. Our colleges are at 
once a creation and a growth. They area 
creation, in that they have only a remote 
resemblance to European models, they have 
been called into being to meet sudden and 
often special need, they have very gener- 
ally received their permanent and distinc- 
tive impress at the start. Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Amherst, Oberlin, Wellesley, 
Smith—it is necessary only to run through 
the list to substantiate this. They are also 
a growth, in that the conditions of the 
life about them—therefore, of their life and 
of the work they have to do—are continu- 
ally changing. To some the changes 
come more rapidly and are sharper than 
with others (Think of the change that has 
taken place in Harvard within one admin- 
istration, or of the genie-like rising of Ober- 
lin!); but they come to all, and any institu- 
tion that fails to make them promptly on 
necessity falls behind. 

Manifestly, then, the question of the 
mutual relations of the corporation, the 
faculty, and the alumni, is not to be settled 
by an appeal to the charter. The charter 
is only anincident in the history; an im- 
portant one, it is true, but neither the 
source of the life, nor the maintainer of it. 
At once there will be an outcry: ‘Legally 
itis both. Did you never hear ot Daniel 
Webster and the Dartmouth case?” Yes. 
But all the charters in the world would 
not create a college, nor run it. Tie char- 
ter of a college is simply an instrument 
for its work; an instrument, if you wili, 
like the back-bone of a vertebrate animal ; 
but no back-bone ever made the animal; 
and with the changes produced in the 
evolution of vertebrates the back-bone has 





suffered material modification, And that 


brings us to the point. Charters can be 
changed if there is good reason for it, 

A charter isa prophecy. It lays down 
the lines of development and marks the 
limits within which it may proceed. If in 
time a charter proves too strait, and turns 
out to be, like the back-bone of the cara- 
pace, a tight box that represses life, how- 
ever much it may protect it, the alterna- 
tive is liberty or death; an alternative 
which in American institutions has only 
one issue. 

No man, or company of men, even with 
the best intentions, is wise enough to fore- 
see all contingencies; and, unfortunately, 
the intention is sometimes very narrow. 
President Woolsey bas strenuously denied 
the right of any man to tie up the future. 
The courts of Massachusetts, at least, have 
a very definite policy with regard to in- 
struments, the conditions of which they 
deem contrary to the public weal. How- 
ever strenuous the terms of a charter, it is 
certainly conceivable that it may be altered ; 
it is within the possibilities that a state of 
things may arise in which all concerned 
will agree that altered it must be. 

It is hardly wise, therefore, for the in- 
cumbents, under a charter, to fall back 
upon the fact of possession; to say, ‘‘ We 
hold the power, and we would like to see 
you tuke it away from us.” In most cases 
the right of posession is cheerfully con- 
ceded; the appeal is to the common good. 
Both parties are supposed to have the same 
cause at heart. The only question is, 
““Would a change be desirable?” If it 
would, it can generally be secured. 

It is further to be recognized that stand- 
ing differences do harm. The executive 
officer of one of our largest and best col- 
leges told me, recently, that he is contin- 
ually getting letters from all parts of the 
country, making inquiry concerning cer- 
tain calumniatory charges against the col- 
lege, which appeared in a communication 
to a newspaper some time since. The con- 
stituency of our college is sensitive. Pa- 
rents are quick to feel the effect of an at- 
mosphere of strife, and to send their sons 
elsewhere. When the strife results in 
parties, and involves the relations of the 
three bodies—the corporation, the faculty, 
and the alnmni—itis easy to see how it may 
prove disastrous. 

The relations of these bodies to each 
other ought, therefore, never to be strained. 
Harmony is esseatial. Temporary dif- 
ferences should encounter such immediate 
and weighty pressure as to secure speedy 
adjustment; aud organic relations between 
the different bodies ought to be so clearly 
defined as to render prolonged antagon- 
ism hardly possible. Yet just at this point 
the organization of our colleges is most in- 
complete. The corporation now regards 
itself as a mere advisory board, meeting at 
long intervals for mutual compliment and 
congratulation, and again charges itself 
with authority over a case of discipline, or 
the use of atext book. The faculty finds 
itself at one time set to teach what it is 
told, like the teachers in a public school; 
at another, it becomes the governing beard; 
while the alumni is continually surging up 
against both corporation and faculty upon 
questions of organization, or curriculum, 
or the personnel of either board. 


The time, perhaps, has not come fora 
uniform and final adjustment; but where 
differences exist, strenuous attempt at _set- 
tlement ought to be made, not on the basis 
of might, but of conciliation and common 
interest; and such settlements ought to be 
in the line of more clearly defined func- 
tions. The tendency manifestly is to give 
the faculty larger powers. Let this be 
recognized. They are like the officers of a 
ship. They have been put in charge by 
the owners; with them rests the success 
or failure of the voyage; then let them sail 
the vessel. The chief function of the cor- 
poration is performed when it has chosen 
the officers, and perhaps provided the out- 
fit; though, in many cases, the latter is prac- 
tically involved in the former. 

Corporations are continually disturbed 
over questions of the curriculum, and over 
the internal management of the college. 
The time is coming when they will throw 
this responsibility upon the faculty. The 
man is more than the method. If the cor- 
poration has had its eyes simply upon the 





pecessity of securing the best men, once 
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secured, they can safely be left to settle what 
and how they will teach. 

The distinguished Professor Caro, of the 
Académic Francaise, discussing the ques- 
tion of methods of instruction in an article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, says: ‘Here, 
as elsewhere, the true solution of this much- 
controverted question is a freedom of 
methods appropriate to each individual na- 
ture, and guaranteed by the skill of the 
teacher. The thing to be feared is the 
fatal rigidity of absolute rules and the de- 
structive uniformity of methods substi- 
tuted for the free initiative of the living au- 
thority of an intelligent and conscientious 
master. All methods are good, provided 
that they are fruitful; they are fruitful 
in proportion to the faculty of him who 
uses them. Here appears the worth of the 
man. As for use, after a long experience 
in teaching, I only know one single method 
that is excellent—i. ¢., a teacher well- 
chosen for his task. So much the man 
counts, so much the method. The rest 
counts for little.” When boards of trust 
realize this, they will exalt their office by 
concentrating their efforts on getting the 
best possible men to fill their chairs of in- 
struction, and allowing them the largest 
liberty. They will recognize that it is the 
man that counts, not the mere instructor, 
and they will secure to each man the larg- 
est scope of influence and authority. They 
will expect of him originality and sponta- 
neity of action. In such circumstances 
the faculty will be at their best. 

Within the faculty the ultimate respon- 
sibility must rest of necessity upon the 
president, He harmonizes the different 
parts of the curriculum, and gives the tone 
and spirit to the whole. It is but fair that 
he should have loyal support. The true 
position is clearly stated in Frederick Deni- 
son Maurice's letter to his president, Dr. 
Jelf, when, as a professor in King’s College, 
London, he made it a reason for his resig- 
nation that he found himself unable to 
agree with his superior. The burden of 
ohief responsibility, as he says, carries the 
right to harmonious support. 

Between the corporation and the alumni 
the power is in the hands of the corpora- 
tion. The fact of graduation at a college 
gives no right to a voice in its control. 
At the same time the college that, for any 
reason, allowsits alumni to become widely 
alienated will soon lack both students and 
funds. The alumni may at times seem to 
oscillate wildly from rather rank enthusl- 
asm to ignorant or captious criticism; 
nevertheless, the college may well rejoice in 
the enthusiasm, and be gracious toward the 
criticism. No small part of the function 
of a corporation is to act as a kind of 
buffer to receive the impact of the alumni, 
permitting the freest action and even the 
sharpest contact without transmitting any 
shock to the institution itself. Where this 
theory maintains, the college can be kept 
in all departments close to its constituency, 
and yet the faculty be enabled to go on 
with their work undisturbed. Large suc- 
cess will attend the college whuse alumni 
throng her commencements with high en- 
thusiasm and free speech, and whose 
faculty look upon the alumni only as their 
friends. 


Worcester, Mss. 
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I8 THE AMERICAN NEGRO ILLIT- 
ERATE AND SHIFTLESS? 


BY LIEUT. HOWARD L. SMITH. 





From present indications in the body 
politic of this country, the Negro question 
for the next quarter of a century will be as 
primary as it has been for the past two hun- 
dred years, The more the American prob- 
lem is agitated, the more complex it be- 
comes, and still, withal, the colored popu- 
lation of this country continues to increase 
and progress. Professor Gilliam, Prof. N. 
§. Shaler, ‘the Rev. J. B. Craighead, and 
other prominent writerst, have, from time 
to time, endeavored to impress upon the 
American mind that the Negro in this coun- 
try is fast becoming a dangerous element; 
that, eventually, and most probably within 
the next century, the colored people will 
become 80 Dumerous as to outnumber the 
whites, and that the latter will then be 
forced more or less to become subservient to 
the emancipated race. Asa strong point to 
convey to the mind and sensibilities the 





touch of their assertions, these learned 
writers who dip their pens in the recepta- 
cle of prejudice, claim that the colored 
American of to-day is not only illiterate, 
but shiftless. There are always two sides 
to a question; anditis but proper that a 
member of the ‘‘ despised race” should 
point out to these distinguished writers 
their error. 

It is truethat, when the Negro was eman- 
cipated in this country and clothed with 
the mantle of manhood, he was illiterate; 
but his illiteracy was the result of two and 
a half centuries’ bondage. Yet, notwith- 
standing his ignorance, the Negro forgot 
not his loyalty, and what he lacked in 
intellectual education he more than com- 
pensated for by his deeds at Fort Wagner, 
Honey Hill, Poison Springs, Newmarket, 
Chapin’s Farms, and two hundred and 
forty-seven other battle-fields in the late 
Rebellion. Although, then, the light of 
education did not illumine his forehead: 
or beam forth from bis eyes, the sentiments 
of his noble, warlike, loyal heart beat true 
for the gallant stars and stripes of his coun- 
try. Yet Professor Gilliam and his con- 
Sreres claim that the Negro is a dangerous 
element. They forget, while they malign 
the Negro, that, to-day, beneath the sod of 
many a Southern acre lies the dissevered 
bodies of as brave black troops as there 
were whites; the men of whom the late 
Garfield said: ‘‘I never saw a traitor in a 
black skin.” 

But the question that is now apropos is 
as to whether the American Negro of to- 
day is illiterate. In my profession as a 
journalist, I have traveled much in the 
South, since 1875, and naturally expected, 
upon my first trip, to find my Southern 
brethren a mass of beings, aimless, ambition- 
less, and totally ignorant. But, to my sur- 
prise, I found the opposite. I have seen 
old colored men and women who had spent 
the major part of their lives in bondage, 
struggling to conquer the almost hierogly- 
phic-looking characters in the primers. I 
have seen, in the gray mist of the mornings, 
little colored children on their daily tour to 
the schoolhouses, many of them from one 
to five miles distant. In every county in 
the Southern States, to-day, can be seen 
little schoolhouses, here and there, at the 
forks, or the roads, or in the forests. At 
night, around the humble but honorable 
firesides of the Southern freedmen, can 
now be seen the aged grandsire, vigorous 
father, honest mother, and studious chil- 
dren, all intent upon mastering the lever of 
the American republic—education, while, 
in many cases, the grandfather, too feeble 
to participate in the pleasurable scenes be- 
fore him, gives thanks to the Omnipresent 
for sparing him to see two generations c¢n- 
joying liberty, and education, its boon com- 
panion. The father can be seen reading his 
primer, normal books, or a daily or weekly 
paper; the mother, intently engaged in her 
knitting, listening attentively to the news 
of the day and hour, the children studying 
their ‘‘ to-morrow’s lessons.” 

It was and is intuitive for the Negro to 

endeavor to acquire an education. The first 
thing he thought of when Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was issued was educa- 
tion ; when, from the snow-clad hills of Maine 
to the orange groves of Florida and the 
bayous of Louisiana, from the Eastern con- 
fines of the Atlantic to the Pacific coast of 
California, no more could be heard the bay- 
ing of the bloodhound blending with the 
guttural blasphemy of his more brutal 
master, the overseer, as they tracked the 
lone fugitive, whose bloody footprints in 
the sand or snow guided the dog and 
master. 
The Negro knew at once that education 
and wealth were the primary requisites for 
him to acquire to complete the solution of 
the problem of his success as a newly-born 
citizen. And did he not at once endeavor 
to obtain these commodities? Let us see. 

Every one will acknowledge that, when 
the Negro was emancipated, there were no 
schools in the South where colored children 
could attend. Within seven years after the 
issuance of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, we find, by consulting the proper re- 
liable authorities, the following facts: 


Number of colored schools established....... 4,289 

teachers employed....... 9,307 

pupils attending.......... + 247,383 
Average attendance, 79% per cent, 
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The colored people, so late slaves, sup- 
ported 1,824 schools, and owned 592 
school buildings; and the Freedmen’s 
Bureau furnished 654 buildings for educa- 
tional purposes. There were also 74 high 
and normal schools, with an attendance of 
8,147 students, and 61 industrial schools, 
with 1,750 pupils. 

Of the colored children in the above 
schools in July, 1870, 43,540 studied ad- 
vanced readers, 39,321 studied geography, 
52,417 arithmetic, 58,0384 writing, 9,690 
higher branches, 

To carry on the school system for colored 
children from 1865 to 1870, $1,002,896.07 
was necessary. Of this amount the colored 
people, who five years before were paupers, 
contributed $200,000. 

Still, many prejudiced whites could not 
believe that the colored race would amount 
to much, and that the years 1865, ’66, 
67, '68, ’69 and 1870, and thattheir work, 
from 1865 to 1870 was simply spasmodic 
and doomed to an early death. Yet the 
Freedmen kept on. 

{n Georgia in 1860 there were 450,540 
slaves. Ten years later there were 87 
colored private schools, 79 colored 
teachers, and 3,021 pupils. In the public 
schools there were 11,448 colored students 
In 1876 there were 48,643 attending 879 
schools, and in 1877 there were 55,268 col- 
ored pupils. 

In South Carolina, in 1874, there were 
63,415 colored scholars, and in 1876, 
70,802; an increase in two years of 7,387. 

In Virginia in 1870 there were 39,000 
colored pupils; in 1874, 59,941, in 1876, 
62,178 attending 1,181 schools. 

In the District of Columbia in 1871 were 
4,986 colored scholars attending 69 schools, 
taught by 71 teachers. In 1876 the statistics 
showed 5,454 colored children, 62 colored 
primary, 13 grammar, and one high (in the 
Summer) schools, besides Wayland Semin- 
ary and Howard University. 

In 1879, in sixteen Southern States and 
one district, the number of colored scholars 
enrolled was 1,668,410. 

The foregoing statistics have been con- 
fined tothe South. In the Northern States, 
in 1879, were 417 schools, with a member- 
ship of 20,487 colored pupils, making the 
total number at that date, 148,801 colored 
public schools, and an aggregate of 720,853 
colored children in attendance. In all 
this mathematical calculation, I do not ins 
clude the number of colored children who 
were students in white schools. 

While I have given the above statistics, 
it must not not be fora moment imagined 
that the American Negro is contented with 
a primary or normal education. When the 
War ended, was there a colored college in 
this country? No. Is this the case to-day? 
Yes. Throughout the South, to-day, there 
are colored universities and colleges every 
one of which is annually adding cultured 
intelligence to the ‘‘ despised race.” 

Looking, for a few moments, at this issue 
in a political sense, what do we find? 
That, in the Southern States, which give 
150 electoral votes to every Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency, there are 
12,440,867 white inhabitants. Of this 
number, 1,672,951 cannot write. In the 
same section, the number of colored _illit- 
erates is 8,042,444. A casual observer 
would at once say that the number of 
colored illiterates above given would justify 
the statement that the colored people of 
the South are ignorant. But a careful 
thinker would at once say: ‘In consider- 
ing this number, you must remember that 
the Freedmen have only been emancipated 
twenty-two years, while there is no laud- 
able excuse for the illiteracy of the whites.” 

Now, while Professor Gilliam and his 
confreres speak so disparagingly of the intel- 
ligence of the colored race, he and they 
forget that in this country the number 
of whites of twenty-one years and 
upward aggregates 21,984,202. Of this 
number 2,056,468 cannot write. The total 
number of colored illiterates of twenty-one 
years and upward is 2,987,285. 

The census of 1880 shows the whole num- 
ber of schools in this country to aggregate 
225,880; whole number of teachers, 236,019. 
Of the 236,019 teachers, 220,179 are white, 
and 15,884 are colored. The total number 
of white pupils attending the schools are 
9,090,248 of an enrolled total of 9,946,160; 
the number of colored are 858,912. There 





isa daily attendance of white pupils of 
5,715,914 out of an enrollment of 9,946,160, 
while that of the colored is 560,488 out of a 
total of enrollment of 858,912. Compari- 
son thusshows that, proportionately speak- 
ing, more colored children attend school 
daily than white. 

Let Professor Gilliam and his friends 
look at these statistics: 

COLORED INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


Institutions, Number. 
Normal SCHOOIS........ccccccccscccccseseveces 258 
Secondary imstruction...........seseeeeeeeees 126 
Universities and colleges..........-cseeeeeees 183 
Theological BCNOOIMB...........+seeseeeeee oes 65 
BohOOls OF IAW... cccccccccvccccesoscscccccces 15 
Schools Of Medicine...... 2.0000 cocccccccces 18 
Schools of deaf and dumb............+e00++ 19 
Ce eee eee 17,848 

Total number of schools.... ........++0+++ 18,482 


How many were there of this total in 
1863? The estimated salary paid colored 
teachers annually is $8,349,000. 

It was said, when the American Negro 
was emancipated, that he would be shift- 
less; in fact, a Government pauper. Has 
this been true? One year after the Freed- 
man’s Bank was opened in 1865, the amount 
of deposits aggregated as follows: 


Years. Deposits 

SE erdact ines adacnensamaansauia $ 305,167 00 
Wc cceccccccccecen coscccecescssscoevee 1,624,853 33 
TOUB, ccccecevee iccccccccesecteesoces cece 3,582,378 36 
I ai teiite sunk naedansciatamdedisesies 7,257,798 63 
Bsn 0 oa cdveccsscvscencacescccbonscces 12,605,781 95 
WEL. coccecs ccccocccceceseccescosecces ce 19,952,647 26 


In six years from the opening of the bank, 
the total amount of deposits aggregated 
$25,979,435.48; total number of drafts, 
$22,850,926.47, leaving due depositors, Oct. 
1st, 1871, $3,126,509.01. 

Total assets on same day, $3,157,206.17. 
The amount of interest paid during the six 
years was 180,565.35. To 1873 there 
were 33 branch institutions, the total 
amount of deposits being $57,000,000. Do 
these figures represent a shiftless race? 
Besides this illustration, there are thous- 
ands of colored men, who were slaves in 
1863, who, to-day, are worth over $10,000. 
There are many plantations owned, to-day, 
in the South by colored men who were once 
slaves upon the same territory. The plan- 
tation owned by Jefferson Davis when he 
was the Confederate President, is, to-day, 
the property of two colored men, broth- 
ers. Even in New York city at this day 
can be mentioned the Gloucester estate, 
valued at $450,000; the C. B. Ray 
family, $100,000 more; Edward Hesdra, 
$250,000; Professor Reason’s check is rec- 
ognized at $60,000; Mrs. Brooks’s check 
would be accepted at any bank for thous- 
ands of dollars; Peter Ray’s $100,000 is 
more than a drop in the bucket, and Dr. 
Philip A. White is ‘‘most comfortably 
fixed,” while Mr. Mars need not trouble 
himself, financially, about ‘‘ to-morrow.” 

Going back to the South for a brief mo- 
ment, we find, in Georgia alone, what col- 
ored people have acquired since the War. 
I append the following important facts: 


Land OWNE, ACTEB,......0000 seccccces ove 580,508 
Value OF 1ABG. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs $1,348,753 
Value of city property..........cseeceeeees 1,094,458 
Cash in hand (iM 1880).........cceeeseeeees 13,253 
Household and kitchen goods..,.........++ 448,718 
CaBthe VAIUE....ccccccccccecccccsescccccsccce 1,704,230 
I 0 ccpudirqnercetonsscencancess 148,258 
MISCORIBMOOUS....0. cccccccccccccccscvcccoseee 869,751 

Wee ccvccccecccsccoscccescosecceses $5,289,398 

TAX@S ABBESICM,....... cc cceeseesees $106,6 0 39 


Has the Negro been shiftless? 

When Freedom was declared, men like 
Professor Gilliam asserted that the Negro 
would never progress. What has the Ne- 
gro achieved in less than twenty-five years? 
He has had sixteen colored members of 
Congress, fourteen members of the U. 8. 
House of Representatives, and two colored 
senators, one Register of the Treasury, two 
acting-governors of states, seven lieutenant 
governors, six foreign ministers, one 
mayor, several aldermen of cities, judges, 
superintendents of police, U. 8. Marshals 
and Deputies, nearly 500 colored editors, 
200 newspapers, and scores of responsible 
Government positions. How many of 
these positions did the Negro have in 1868? 
In conclusion, I must inform readers of Pro- 
fessor Gilliam’s stripe, of one or two other 
little (?) historical facts concerning the de - 
spised race: The first person killed in the 
late War was a colored man; the first man 
killed in Baltimore when the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment passed through that 
city, was a colored man; the first troops to 
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cause a cessation of Bull Run defeats to the 
Federal cause were colored troops; the 
first troops to enter Petersburg near the 
close of the War were colored; the first 
soldiers to enter Richmond in 1865 were 
colored; the last guns fired at Lee’s army 
at Appomattox were in the hands of Ne- 
groes; the last volley of the Civil War was 
fired by colored troops comprising the 62d 
Regiment, on May 15th, 1865, at Palmetto 
Ranch, Tex.; the body-guard and guard 
of honor around the remains of the 
immortal Lincoln were colored soldiers; 
the body guard and guard of honor (the 
latter under command of the writer) around 
the silent form of America’s greatest citi- 
zen, philanthropist, and hero, Wendell 
Phillips, in 1884, were colored soldiers; 
and the troops that crushed rebellion, and 
saved the noble stars and stripes of our 
grand republic were Negroes. 
New Yor« City. 
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DANGER TO OUR CITIES FROM 
AN ATHEISTIC PRESS. 


BY SIMEON GILBERT, D.D. 











Tne present may be said to be the era of 
cities. The problem as to thefuture of our 
multiplying and fast-growing cities is one 
the seriousness of which has not begun to 
challenge attention a moment too soon. 
What is done for the thorough Christiani- 
zation of our cities between now and the 
close of the current century is certain to 
tell for centuries to come. 

Daniel Webster, beginning to feel the 
touch of death, called to his physician to 
tell bim how his case stood. Impatient at 
the doctor’s evasion and amiable palaver, 
the dying statesman cried out, with impe- 
rial emphasis: ‘It is the facts, sir, that I 
want to get at!” It is the reality of things 
that we are after. But there are no facts 
more real, nor any dangers more potent 
than some that are latent, hidden, as it were, 
in the air. 

There és a spirit of atheism in the air. It 
comes to us from the Old World; it 
springs indigenous in the New. It filters 
down from the airy denials of the ma- 
terialistic philosopby; it steams up from 
the slums. When the mountains are 
drenched, the hills and valleys will not 
long escape. When men converse by tele- 
phone half-way across the continent, and 
by telegraph a word flashes, still and swift, 
around the world, we may be sure it will 
not take a great while for the most extreme 
speculative tenet of a Spencer, a Heckel, 
a Schopenhauer even, to let fall its seed 
among the people, and then begin to bring 
forth its fruit after its own kind. Between 
the great scholars and thinkers on the one 
hand, and the toiling wage-earners and 
bread-winners on the other, the intellec- 
tual tendency is sorely continuous. The 
saying is a true one: ‘‘ He is a fool who 
thinks nobody else thinks.” All men are 
thinking nowadays. It is no longer a 
question whether men shall think or not; 
it is not the question whether there shall 
be education for the people, or no educa 
tion for the people. The question is, Of 
what kind are their thoughts, of what 
character the popular education? 

“Tf you have any faith,” said Goethe, 
‘* give me the benefit of it. Ihave doubts 
enough of my own.” ‘‘ They bite us,” 
says Emerson, ‘‘and we go mad.” Has 
Christianity its missions, its untiring propa- 
ganda? So has atheism; so has socialism; 
so has even that most Satanic phase of 
modern socialism, the ‘‘anarchic revolu- 
tion.” And to-day, in countless forms, in 
all our leading cities, by means of its own 
organizations and its own press, the hideous 
contagion is spreading. 

A few mornings ago, entering the rooms 
where a whole batch of organs of atheism 
and of socialism in Chicago are published, 
there was noticed on the wall a large and 
finely-executed engraving, presenting a 
group of portraits of the leadirg theorists 
and propagandists of the new scheme of 
‘* anarchy” that is to set men free. On one 
corner of this eminently speaking picture, 
was a scroll of honor, bearing the one 
name “‘ Darwin.” 

Mr. Darwin was no socialist; strictly 
speaking, no atheist; only in the practical 
godlessness of the materialistic philosophy 
there was supposed to be hidden any 
amount of social dynamite. ‘‘ Philosophy 


can bake no bread,” says Novalis, ‘‘ but 
she can procure for us God, freedom, im- 
mortality.” But, on the contrary, there is 
a philosophy of materialism now abroad, 
which is doing its utmost to extinguish 
the very thought of God, of the spiritual 
soul, of immortality. 

The term atheism, as here used, does not 
have in mind merely those who brazenly 
lift the face against the skies and shout 
their denials of God. For all that concerns 
life and conduct, or the weal of society, 
agnosticism is as good as atheism. It 
amounts, in the end, to much the same 
thing. As Mr. Frederic Harrison lately 
remarked, respecting the ‘‘ ghostly relig- 
ion” of Mr. Spencer, ‘‘agnosticism is a 
mere raft for shipwrecked believers” “a 
milder form of the Voltuirian hatred of 
religion that was current in the last cen- 
tury”; ‘‘a subterfuge, an excuse for re- 
fusing to answer a troublesome question.” 
As certain of the leaders in the anarchic 
revolution avow, with a horrible bluntness 
characteristic of them, as if words were 
clubs and thoughts were daggers and fire- 
brands: ‘* We are not Atheists,” they say. 
‘* We are simply done with God. If there 
be a God, he is no God for us!” Itis 
because there are so many thousands in 
our cities—not all foreigners either—who 
are ready to say in their hearts, ‘‘ We are 
done with God!” and so many other 
thousands quick to echo the horrible word, 
that the dangers to society from an athe- 
istic press are so real. Always it is in the- 
ories and ideas that revolutions have their 
genesis. Norcan any one who pauses a 
moment to think fail to see what the 
moral, the social, it may bethe political, 
consequences.of all these firebrands of the 
atheistic revolt are liable to be. 

Then, besides the fuct that there are al- 
ways those who have their own private 
reasons for not liking to retain God in their 
thought, how often the trials of life harden, 
the wrongs of life madden and exasperate. 
The era of discoveries and inventions has 
upset the old order of things, and revolu- 
tionized the industries of the world. It is 
almost as if it were a new world into which 
we have come. A multitude of old notions 
and customs have vanished before the new 
spirit of the time. It is a period of tre- 
mendous transitions. Enormous popu- 
lations have been thrust into overcrowded 
cities. Wholly new adjustments, both 
industrial and social, have to be devised. 
It is like the resetting of broken limbs or 
dislocated joints, when awkward hands are 
blindly fierce with their own several ex- 
periments. Strange doors of hope open 
to many; while, for myriads of others, all 
doors seem to close, as it were, with a slam 
in the face. 

The acting sense that things are not what 
they ought to.be creates the deepest un- 
rest. As the social chasms widen, the 
popular exasperation grows _ reckless. 
There is much that offers pretexts for 
disbelief, and tempts to despair. 


And thus, side by side, acting and react- 
ing, we behold atheism—which is anarchy 
in the individual soul—and the so-called 
‘‘anarchistic socialism,” both plunging 
headlong and desperate, they know not 
whither. Nor, let any one imagine that 
the propagandists of atheism and of social- 
ism are slow to appreciate the power, as 
weapons, there is in winged words. We 
shall be very unwise if we do not wake 
up to see what they are so busy doing. 

The ignorant and hard elements of so- 
ciety, anywhere, it is said, if neglected, go 
to the bad. But in the cities, at any rate, 
there are no ‘‘ neglected” classes; the Devil 
cultivates every neglected field; on every 
unoccupied corner he builds his own shops 
and circulates his own literature. 

The Congregational ‘‘ Club,” East and 
West, and other religious organizations, do 
well to recognize the power of the press; 
they do well to recognize the fact that its 
power does not all go one way. The new 
evangelism will not get on very far in its 
undertaking without the aid of the press; 
neither will it have gone far before being 
made sharply aware of the fact that just 
here it will encounter one of its worst an- 
tagonists. 

There is an atheistic press; numerous, 
multiform, and disseminated with a de ad- 
in-earnest assiduity. It is in its way 





the breath of a pestilence. Because it 


does not come into your home is no sign 

that it does not go into other homes. 

Here, for instance, lying before me is a 

big bundle of those more or less influential 

edicts of the atheistic press, from a single 

city; not all equally outspoken and defi- 

ant, but all steeped to the lips in the spirit 

of denial; some of them reeking with the 

‘sweltering venom” of blasphemy; not a 

few so hot with wrath and rage it almost 

blisters the hand to hold them! 

Says a recent writer, who had himself 
been deeply bitten with the rabies of the 
agnostic denial: ‘‘ Never in the history of 
man has so terrific a calamity befallen the 
race, which all who look may now behold 
advancing as adeluge, black with des- 
truction, resistless in might, uprooting our 
most cherished hopes, engulfing our most 
precious creeds, and burying our highest 
life in mindless desolation. The flood- 
gates of infidelity are open, and atheism 
overwhelming is upon us. Forasmuch,” 
he adds, ‘‘as Iam far from being able to 
agree with those who affirm that the twi- 
light doctrine of the ‘ new faith’ is a desir- 
piquant, popular, fascinating, potential as 
able substitute for the old. I am _ not 
ashamed to confess that, with this 
virtual negation of God, the universe 
to me has lost its god of loveliness. 
And when at times I think, as think 
at times I must, of the appalling contrast 
between the hallowed glory of that creed 
which once was mine and the lonely mys- 
tery of existence as I now find it, at such 
times I shall ever feel it impossible to 
avoid the sharpest pang of which my na- 
ture is susceptible.” And Professor Clifford, 
speaking of the sense of ‘‘a comradeship 
with the Great Companion,” which once 
fired his heart, adds the profoundly sincere 
and pathetic confession: ‘‘We have seen 
the Spring sun shine out of an empty 
heaven to light up a soulless earth; we 
have felt with utter loneliness that the 
Great Companion is dead!” 

There is no reason to doubt that there 
are atheists, for whom the Great Compan- 
ion and friend is as itdead. Some of our 
great cities have had their ‘ great fires’’; 
all are now in dread of the stealthy inva- 
sion of the cholera. Whatif the pestilence 
of doubt and unbelief smite the first-born 
in our Churches, penetrate the homes and 
social groupings of the laboring classes— 
English, German, Bohemian, Polish and 
all the rest? 

Says that splendid Spanish orator and 
statesman, Emilio Castellar: *‘ One who has 
lost the faith of his earliest years, who sees 
no longer the sacred aureole around the 
foreheads which once beamed, for him, 
with inspiration—such an one,” he says, 
‘*may have thought to utter in his anguish 
the words which Christ spoke upon the 
Cross : 

“ * My God, why hast thou forsaken mef’” 

Verily, atheism, as it shows itself in our 
current literature, is 


“ A horrid monster, huge and stout, 
With but one eye, and that put out.” 


Nevertheless, even when most recklessly 
it 
*¢ Swings the scaly horror of its folded tail,” 


it is plain that it is almost least of all satis- 
fied with itself. Atheism answers no ques- 
tions, satisfies no longings, denies and 
blasphemes the Father Almighty, repudi- 
ates the Everliving Brother and Friend, 
struggles to extinguish every existing light 
of hope, and does not even pretend to 
kindle any in its place. Beginning with 
utter self-mookery, it seems but the most 
logical and natural thing in the world that 
it should end in anarchy. ‘‘ Not yet,” 
confesses a noted Scotch atneist of the day, 
‘* not yet has the ‘new philosophy’ found 
a basis for the reconstruction of society.” 
And he adds: ‘‘ Very far are we from being 
the first who have experienced the 
agony of discovered delusion and despair.” 
‘‘Annihilation !”-exclaimed Paul Burchard, 
in the midst of a marvelously eloquent and 
pathetic letter to his old-time friend, the 
late Leon Gambetta — ‘“ Annihilation! 
What despair for the masses, whom, nev- 
ertheless, you love! How, then, do you 
propose to support or console those who, 
tried and suffering all their lives, have noth- 
ing to hope for, who expect nothing, and 
believe nothing, except that the grave will 





be the end? And, when you have created 


a nation of materialists, what will you have 
produced?” he asks. ‘' Desperate covet- 
ousness, insatiable appetites, unrestrained 
ambition, and incessant revelution.” No 
words could be truer. And just here is 
one of the chief points of our own danger, 
in the almost demoniac fierceness of its 
despair, when the soul, mocked by its own 
blind philosophy, finds itself flung 
against the wall by forces against which it 
is in rebellion. Just this: desperate pas- 
sions, insatiable appetites, unchecked am- 
bition, incéssant revolution. 

To exactly the same effect Victor Hugo, 
whohad known so well the appalling ca- 
lamities that had befallen his own imperial 
city as accursed, from top to bottom, with 
the plague of an atheistic press, once 
warned the leaders of French thought 
against that tendency which would blind 
the suffering millions to that “perpetual 
vision of a better world, whose light 
shines through the darkness of the present 
life,” and -which by extinguishing hope, 
takes away that which alone can ‘alleviate 
and sanctify toil, which can render men 
strong, wise, patient, just, at once humble 
and aspiring.” The duty of us all, he pro- 
claimed, whoever we may be, legislators 
and bishops, priests, authors, and journal- 
ists, is to ‘spread abroad, to dispense and 
lavish in every form, the social energy nec- 
essary to comfort poverty and suffering, 
and at the same time to bid every face be 
lifted up to Heaven; for that God will be 
found at the end of all!” Already, over 
most portions of our own American popa- 
lation, especially in the cities, atheism is 
casting its appalling and curseful shadow. 
True, there never before was so much 
Christian faith in the world as there is to- 
day. The kingdom of our Lord grows 
more and more glorious as these culminating 
years advance. It is not that which is in 
danger; it is on}y our human forms of good, 
and human souls, that are put in peril by 
the evil forces and agencies which the 
atheistic press stands for. 

Nothing is more certain than that alarm, 
in view ofits baleful blight, is most reason- 
able. The present is an age of power, of 
freedom of thought; so is it the “era of 
dynamite.” If things are allowed to go on in 
our leading cities as they have been going 
on of late and as they are going on to-day, 
those who shall come after us will find that 
it is a fine heritage of \Iragons’ teeth we have 
let the enemy sow up and down in our 
fields. Let but the conditions be favorable, 
a careless lamp may fire a wire, a spark ex- 
plode a magazine, a torch consume acity; 
an atheistic press let loose and set going its 
trains Of influences in individual hearts, in 
human eociety, in cities large and small, so 
full of blasting and blight, we shall, ere 
long, wonder at nothing so much as at our 
heedlessness and apathy in the matter of 
endeavoring to prevent it. 

Now, as always, the way to extinguish 
darkness is to strike a light, to feed its 
flame, and then hold it aloft so that it 
shall shine on all. 


Cutcaao, ILL. 
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THE MERCY OF GOD, 


BY THE REY. J. M. WHITON, PH.D. 








PropaBLy no one who believes that God 
is, disbelieves that he is merciful. But 
wherein the action of his mercy takes 
effect is not so clear but that minds may 
differ about it. Sometimes we figure the 
mercy of God acting like the mercy of man 
in granting exemptions from responsibili- 
ties and liabilities. Mercy is said to be 
shown to a convict, when the penalty im- 
posed by law isin part or altogether re- 
mitted, 

There are difficulties in the way of thus 
conatruing the action of God’s mercy. One 
is its contrariety to what we see of God in 
Nature, in whose phenomena we can no- 
where see any cut-off interposed between 
causes and effects, but a stringently main- 
tained law of consequences. That this 
law of Nature is also a law of moral nature, 
seems to be attested by the scriptural 
maxim: ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” 

Another difficulty in the way of suppos- 
ing that the mercy of God works by remis- 
sion of consequences, like the mercy of 





man, is in the doubtful utility of such » | 
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method. It is hardly to be doubted that 
the moral tone of socicty would be far more 
healthful than it is, were there less inter- 
ference, in the name of mercy, with the con- 
sequences of violated law. For a man to 
imagine that he may lie or steal and escape 
the evil consequence, or any part of it, is 
most immoral and dangerous, It fosters 
this illusion whenever a weak good. nature 
averts from a guilty back the scourge of 
just consequence. Mercy does not seek 
first to make men comfortable, but to make 
them morally sound and strong imconform- 
ity toright. For this, a strict subjection to 
the consequences of conduct, whether in 
the state or in the family, is indispensable. 
It is not inthe way of release from any part 
of our just responsibilities that we must 
think of the mercy of God. ‘‘ Every man 
shall bear his own burden.” 

Quite congruous with this is a saying in 
the Sixty-second Psalm, which may help us 
to answer the question, where we shall find 
the mercy of God, if we are thus strictly 
subjected to the law of consequences. 
“To thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy; for 
thou renderest to every man according to 
his work.” While this affirms the benevo- 
lence of strictly holding us to accounta- 
bility for whatever is our work, it also per- 
mits us to think of a procedure which—at 
least in comparison with human judg- 
ments— deserves to be called merciful. 


When we discriminate in a man’s work 
that which is strictly Ads from that which 
is the work of his parents, or teachers, or 
of disease, or of the spirit of his times, 
even a wicked man appears less culpable. 
Many a man shows the work of his father, 
or of hia surroundings, mixed with hisown. 
If childhood has been subjected to a train- 
ing which stunts virtue or piety, the re- 
sulting vice or skepticism of the man is not 
all Ais work. To unravel the tangled skein 
of responsibility, to crown each man with 
the pearls or thorns which are due to the 
work that is strictly his, is the prerogative 
of that divine judgment, which the sinner, 
thus dealt with, may well deem merciful. 
In what appear to us the most execrable 
lives, omniscience may discriminate in the 
wreck the contributing agency of more 
than one wrong-doer. “Where human judg- 
ments are unmerciful in loading one with 
the guilt of many, the mercy of God ap- 
pears in apportioning to each no more than 
is strictly his own. 

To this we have to add the work of 
mercy in the forgiveness of sins—the blot- 
ting out of offenses by the kiss that makes 
the prodigal again at one with the father— 
the inspirations of filial trust in the grace 
of God, by which the forgiven one is em- 
powered to retrieve and repair the past, till 
the tear of repentance is dry in the joy of a 
complete remission of his sins. 

While we hold the Gospel truth of the 
judgment “according to the deeds done in 
the body,” we cannot think of the mercy 
of God as at all like that governmental 
clemency which remits a fine, or com- 
mutes the sentence of a felon, or effects any 
suspension of the operation of law. Instead 
of arelease from any consequences which 
belong to us, and to which we belong till 
we have fully discharged them, the mercy 
of God is to be thought of rather as _releas- 
ing us from whatever consequences do not 
strictly belong to us, butto which the im- 
perfect judgments of men hold us for a 
time. It separates in the results of each 
man’s life that which is strictly his, from 
that which other lives have contributed. 
But to what is Aés mercy holds him as 
firmly as justice itself; for the mercy that is 
other than justice, the justice that is other 
than mercy, are not be thought of as di- 
vine. 

In full consistency with this, and pe rmit- 
ting no cut-off of the consequences of sin, 
the mercy of God is most conspicuously 
apparent in its transmutation of these con- 
sequences, through free and abounding 
grace, in the forgiveness of sins. Saul, the 
** blasphemer,” becomes Paul, the chief 
apostle, in the glow of his love as the for- 
given ‘chief of sinners.” Here the physi- 
cal law of the persistence of energy in the 
convertibility of force comes out in higher 
form as an ethical principle. Our past 
deeds are an indestructible cause of conse- 
quences. The causative energy of past siu 
persists; but it persists in the converted 
form of a stimulus to overcome their evil 








with good. The sinful past thus becomes 
outlawed, because it becomes over-lawed. 
“The law of the spirit of life in Christ 
hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” 

In a moral discipline, thus effecting the 
redemption of sinners from law by law, 
there is a revelation of the mercy of God, in 
which there is both the satisfaction of our 
moral nature in its profoundest needs, and 
the satisfaction of him in whom mercy and 
justice are eternally one. 


PROVINCETOWN, Mass, 
———$$<—_—_—_——_—— 


VICTOR HUGO’S RELIGION. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 








Durine the past few weeks the French 
press has been full of able articles on Vic- 
tor Hugo. Many of the best known 
writers of this country have turned their 
attention to the great dead poet and have 
studied his genius, dissected his philoso- 
phy, related their recollections of him, told 
characteristic anecdotes about him; in a 
word, have striven to give the world a 
complete and living picture of this many- 
sided and phenomenal colossus. One of 
them states that, notwithstanding the fact 
that Victor Hugo was always accessible to 
the intellectual é/ite of France, and that 
hundreds of the best minds knew him inti- 
mately; that, although the poet himself 
went everywhere, and talked with every- 
body on everything, still no one ever fath- 
omed him, no one ever read his innermost 
thoughts and feclings, no one ever thor- 
oughly understood him, 

The truth of this statement is quite evident 
when we bring into juxtuposition the re- 
ports that these witnesses furnish of the 
religious opinions of Victor Hugo. Either 
the poet did not have a very clear idea of 
what he believed, or else his friends never 
succeeded in finding out just what this be- 
lief was. Victor Hugo once said that his 
poetry was comprehensible only to God 
and himself. One is tempted to make the 
same remark concerning his religious ideas 
after perusing the often contradictory as- 
sertions of those who have come forward 
to speak for him. That Victor Hugo was 
a deist there can be no doubt; but, at the 
same time, it appears difficult to state the 
exact character of his deism. Here, how- 
ever, ure excerpts from several of the arti- 
cles just referred to, and your readers can 
form their own conclusions as to the sig- 
nificance and meaning of these statements. 

M. Arsene Houssaye, the distinguished 
litterateur, wrote, a short time betore the 
poet’s death: 

**Victor Hugo is convinced that he will meet 
his friends in the future world. He believes 
that he has always existed, even before the 
flood, when the Creator placed him on the earth. 
He holds that he will exist forever, since he feels 
his soul full of hymns, dramas and poems that 
he has not yet printed. When atheists say to 
him: ‘The proof that you will not exist to- 
morrow is that you did not exist yesterday; 
you look in vain to find yourself in the past,’ 
Victor Hugo replies: ‘Who told you that I do 
not find myself in the centuries that are gone? 
You may consider this the Legend of the Cen- 
turies. Shakespeare has written, ‘Life is a 
Twice-told Tale.’ He might have written tbat 
it is a tale told for the thousandth time. There 
is not a century in which I do not discover my 
shade. You do not believe in a future life, on 
the pretext that you have no consciousness of 
an anterior exiatence. But how can you expect 
recollections of vanished ages to remain im- 
printed on your mind when you forget a thous- 
and and one scenes of your present hfe? 
There have been in me sinc: 1802 ten Victor 
Hugos. Can you imagine that I recall all their 
acts and all their thoughts? The tomb is dark, 
When I shall have passed through it into an- 
other light, all these Victor Hugos will appear 
somewhat strange to me, but the same soul will 
pervade them all.’” 

M. Ernest Renan asks, in the Journal 
des Débats: 

**Is he a spiritualist? [The word is not to be 
taken in the commonly accepted American 
sense,] Is he a materialist? I do not know. He 
had no idea of abstraction, however. His chief 
form of religion, I may almost say his only 
one, was the worship of two or three enormous 
realities, such as Paris, Napoleon, the People. 
As regards the soul, he holds the same opinions 
as Tertullian; he believes he sees them and 
touches them. His immortality is only the im- 
mortality of the head. Hence, he is excessively 
idealistic. With him the idea penetrates matter 
and constitutes its raison d’étre. His god is not the 








hidden God of Spinoza, foreign to the develop- 





ment of the universe. It is a god to whom it may 
be unnecessary to pray, but whom he adored with 
a sort of trembling. We have here the Abyss 
of the gnostics. His whole life was passed 
under the powerful influence of a living infinity 
that encompassed him, that met him at every 
turn, and in which he loved to lose himself and 
dream. . . . Voltaire, in the name of ad- 
mirable good sense, proclaimed that God was 
blasphemed when it was taught that his cause 
was served by preaching a doctrine of hate. 
Victor Hugo, in the name of a grandiose instinct, 
proclaimed a Father of Beings, in whom all be- 
ings are brothers. . . . lf I had the right 
to wave the gown and the band of any Church, 
and if I were calledupon to say the last fare- 
well to such dead as Voltaire and Victor Hugo, 
I should speak as foilows, while sprinkling on 
the holy flames some grains of incenee: 
‘Brethren and sisters, send up, with this in- 
cense, your best prayers in memory of these 
great men, whose refined manner of compre- 
hending divine things did not permit them to 
ask for the ordinary hymns and rites. So large 
a’place did the ideal have in their souls that 
they held the immortality of this soul to be the 
immortality of the ideal itself. They believed 
so firmly in truth, goodness, and justice, that 
they looked upon these apparent abstractions as 
real and lofty entities; and their language on 
this point was like that of the humblest of you. 
They delighted in the words that you use; they 
avoided the mistake of many subtle minds that, 
in order not to speak like the credulous cen- 
turies, wear themselves out in a search for the 
synonymes of God,’ ” 


M. Auguste Vitu, the dramatic critic of 
the Figaro, who knew Victor Hugo very 
intimately, writes as follows of the poet’s 
conception of God : 


‘One day I took the liberty of laying before 
him, in the form of a question, this résumé of 
his ideas on this point as eloquently expressed 
in one of his last volumes of poems: Those who 
flatter themselves that they see God under a 
certain definite figure, and who confine him 
within a dogma are rash; those who deny his 
existence are fools, ‘That’s itexactly,’ he said; 
‘that is my profession of faith; and you may 
add, that this God, whom I do not know, I adore 
with all the force of my intellegence and rea- 
son.’” 

M. Arzéne Houssaye, describing one of 
Victor Hugo’s Tuursday receptions, says: 

**Schalcher [the great French abolitionist, 
who is also an atheist) came in. ‘If there were 
a God, would he permit me to be rained upon 
in this way?’ he said, as he brushed off the drops 
from his coat. Victor Hugo replied: ‘If there 
were no God, would you find here such a good 
fire?’ ” 

M. Auguste Vacquerie, who scarcely left 
the dying man during the week’s fatal ill- 
ness, gives us this statement concerning 
the poet’s view of mortality : 

**He accepted death with the greatest tran- 
quility. Throughout his whole life he had 
looked it in the face, like one who had nothing 
to fear from it. He had, furthermore, such 
faith in the immortality of the soul, that he 
considered death simply a change of life, and 
the tomb only the gate to a superior world.” 

M. Paul Dalloz, the well-known journal- 
ist, says, on this same point, in the Moni. 
teur Universel : 

‘*f remember these words that he asked me 
to pronounce on the tomb of Saint Victor (the 
distinguished art and dramatic critic): ‘For 
such souls, death is an enlargement of their 
functions.’ Pe 

But perhaps the most satisfactory at- 
tempt to state in words Victor Hugo’s 
religious philosopby is that furnished by 
M. Arsene Houssaye in still another news- 
paper article, which appeared in the 
Evénement, under the title of ‘ Victor 
Hugo’s Soul.” Says M. Houssaye: 

“Victor Hugo lived like the Hindus, domi- 
nated by the idea of eternity, infinity, incom- 
mensurability. He was early captivated by their 
religion, The Hindus, as is well known, hold 
that what has once existed has always existed. 
. » « This ‘Song of the Himalay’ contains 
the whole philosophy of the Hindus and Victor 


Hugo: ‘The warbler was fluttermmg on the 
branch, The tree said to him: ‘Who art 
thou?” ‘Iam the littl warbler that sings so 


well.’ ‘Whence comest thou?’ ‘I come from 
the mountain ; I was the pretty blue pebble that 
used to sing in the torrent; but I was struck by 
a spear, a spark was thrown off, and I became a 
bird.” ‘And whither goest thou?’ ‘Where 
the wind goes, until I am lodged in the soul of a 
poet.’ ‘And when thou shalt be the poet’s 
soul?’ ‘I willthen become a God.’’ .. . 
“When Victor Huge wrote: ‘I believe in 
God,’ he wished to say: I also believe in the 
immortality of my soul. When he asked all 
souls to pray for him, he recognized human 
frailty, . . , How often I have heard Victor 
Hugo proclaim the immortality of the soul, be- 








cause of his own aspirations toward the intin- 
ite. It was vain to say to him: Your soul is your 
mind ; your soul will be immortal through your 
mind. He was not satisfied with earthly ‘uortal- 
ity; he felt that other destinies awaited him. 
. « « The nearer he approached the terrible 
hour, the more he felt himself entering upon 
another life. One evening, when he seemed to be 
dozing, he raised his head, his eye shone bright- 
ly, and he said to us, with a charming smile: ‘I 
am not sleeping : I am listening to what is going 
on around me, and also to what is going on 
above me. Everything is-bright about me; the 
earth, generously, still offers me strength, but 
Heaven opens up to my view half-hidden worlds. 
You believe that the soul is only the expression 
of bodily forces. Why, then, does my soul see 
more clearly as my corporal powers grow 
weaker? Winter has settled on my head, 
but eterns1 Spring is in my soul, where [ breathe 
the odor of roses, lilies and violets, as I did at 
twenty. The more I approach the end, the 
more I listen to the immortal symphonies of the 
worlds that call me. It is wonderful and yet 
simple. Lt is a fairy tail, but it is a true story. 
For more than a half century I have been writ- 
ing my thoughts in prose and verse. History, 
philosophy, drama, romance, legend, satire, 
ode, song—I have tried everything ; but I feel 
that I have expressed only the thousundth part 
of what isin me. When I shail have lain down 
in the tomb, I may say. like so many others: I 
have finished my day’s work. But I shail not 
say: I have finished my life. My labor will be- 
gin again on the morrow. The tomb is not a 
blind-alley ; itisan avenue. It closes at twilight 
but opens at the aurora, . . . 

* * Man is only an infinitely small copy of God, 
the edition in 32mo of the gigantic in-folio ; but 
it is the same book, What an unheard of glory 
this is for man! I am man, an invisible bit, a 
drop of the ocean, a grain of sand on the beach, 
Smali as Lam, I feel that [ am a god, because I 
too put order into the chaos that is inme. I 
write books ; I ought to call them dreams that 
are worlds, I speak without vanity. . . . I 
myself am nothing. Victor Hugo is an abyss, a 
passing echo, a flying cloud, a wave washing the 
shore; Iam nothing. Bat let me live all my 
fature existences, let me continue my work begun 
here below, let me pass over century after cen- 
tury, all the rocks, all the dangers, all 
the affections, all the passions, all the sor- 
rows. Wuo can tell but that one day, after thous- 
ands and thousands of ascensions, I may, like 
all men who try, conquer the post of minister 
in the supreme council of that adurable tyrant 
named God.’ Thus spoke he who speaks no 
more.” 

I ghall close with this dialogue from the 
Gaulois: 

‘*Four years ago Victor Hugo said to Messrs. 
Parodi and Deschanel [M. Parodi is a well- 
known Franco-Itahan littérateur and M. Des- 
chanel a life-senator and professor in the Col- 
lege of France], who questioned him concerning 
his religious faith: ‘Iam convinced that God 
exists, that death will bring me nearer to him, 
and permit me to better understand and feel 
him; for man dies only to be born again,’ 
‘Where and on what point of the universe?’ 
‘In the highest of the heavens, in the regions 
beyond the planets. The planets are so many 
hells. There on high I shali meet Jesus Christ 
and Socrates. All men are diminutives of God.’ 
‘There are, therefore, microscopic gods, divini- 
ties like homeopathic doses.’ ‘ Yes, not to speak 
of nullities.’ ‘What do you call nullisies? ‘I 
will tell you. One day when I was out walking 
with C,, the deputy, who is an atheist, like you 
Deschanel, I said to him: ‘I feel that I am im- 
mortal.’ ‘And I,’ he replied, *I feel that J am 
mortal. Which of us is right?’ ‘ Perhaps both of 
us,’ Lanswered, ‘Well, but how?’ ‘ Listen to 
meamoment,my dear©C, Let us suppose Dante 
in his study. He takes a sheet uf paper, writes 
two verses, and then goes out. Left alone, the 
verses strike up a conversation like two of Vir- 
gil’s shepherds, Amant allerna. Camene, The 
first said to the second, with a triumphant air: 
‘Iam immortal. I shall live forever.’ The 
other responded: ‘I shall perish.’ The first 
continued: ‘The creation of a son of heaven, I 
shall iast for all time.’ The second answered: 
‘Formed from a drop of ink, I shali fade 
away. Thereupon they fell to quarreling. 
Dante entered, took up the sheet of paper, re- 
read the two lines—but I needn’t finish my 
story.’ ‘What did he do?’ asked C., impa- 
tiently. ‘He scratched out the second verse.’ 
‘Ah! I understand,’ he exclaimed, in a rather 
scornful tone, ‘Then you think I will be 
scratched out? ‘You may be sure of it. The 
Creator is master of his creation. He who as- 
pires to immortality, and who merits it, will 
gain it. For the rest there is only annihila- 
tion.’”’ 

Panis, June, 1885. 





Tue Princess de Sagan, who is one of the 
most opulent and enterprising queens of. Pari- 
sian society, appeared at her own ball, lately 
given (the great event of the season in the 
French capital), dressed as a peacock, and wear- 
ing $860,000 worth of jewels. 
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THE NEW REVISION. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MILLER. 








I. In the first place, vital things which 
have been wrong all these years with King 
James, and which there was a fine oppor- 
tunity to correct, have been very unfor- 
tunately left wrong. 

Jehovah is a most important word in the 

Old Testament. It is the third person 
singular future of the verb to be in its more 
ancient form—to wit, as havah instead of 
hayah. God himself has indicated its pur- 
pose; that is, about the time of the Great 
Deliverance in Egypt, he lowers the name 
El Sbhaddai, and calls himself Hz-SHatt-BrE; 
and the reason is obvious. He was about 
to do what he had a right to do only if he 
carried out the purpose of what he was to 
be when he became incarnate. Indeed, all 
that he had done from the beginning, even 
the creation of the world, was built upon 
what he was not yet, but what was cove- 
nanted and arranged in what he was de- 
signed to be. When he became Emmanuel, 
‘*T shall be what I shall be,” (Ex. iii, 14) 
is the way he repeats the idea. Even sup- 
posing that this is too pronounced, Jehovah 
had some meaning, and was introduced 
under circumstances of great solemnity. 
It was cast away out of mere superstition. 
How strangely unfortunate in the Old Ver- 
sion to succumb to this and to followa 
Jewish fault in covering up just such a 
word of inspiration. There seems to have 
been no ground for it, and the fine capital 
that the Revision could have made by rid- 
ding us of just this one miserable blot in- 
tensifies the feeling with which we find 
ourselves invited to plow through other 
centuries with this senseless omission of a 
most striking name for God. 

To say that the Jews spoiled the word by 
introducing into it two extraneous vowels, 
is to say that we cannot say Jahveh instead 
of Jehovah; and to say that Christ ratified 
the word ‘‘ The Lord” (Matt. xxii, 44) is 
simply to recite the history. Christ un- 
doubtedly used the Septuagint. What 
else could he use? ‘‘ The Lord,” which he 
found there, no one doubts, was a truthful 
appellation. To stop and correct it was no 
part of his work. But that that sanctioned 
the Septuagint superstition, or that we, in 
translating from the Hebrew, must yield to 
their fault, is utterly without sense, and 
has marred the book and perpetuated an 
idol sacrifice. 

To quote individual mistranslations, 
Solomon continues to say, ‘‘ There is 
nothing better for a man than to eat and 
drink,” (Ec. ii, 24—26) when this Sybarite 
speech, which I found on the list of a 
youth the other day who would prove that 
Ecclesiastes was not inspired, does not 
begin to have a comparative sense. It 
ought to have unveiled its Gospel beauty 
centuries ago. It is, indeed, an exquisite 
orthodoxy. It is confirmed in other 
equally mistranslated passages (iii, 18, 22; 
v, 18,19; vi, 2; viii, 15). It should have 
been restored to service thus: *‘‘ There is 
nothing good in man which can eat and 
drink and cause his soul to see good by his 
labor. This also I saw [this seeing good 
by one’s labor] that it must be from the 
hand of God. For who can eat and who 
can hasten thereunto without Him?” 
What a beautiful text would have been 
restored if the Revisionists had made this 
exchange; for the sense goes on: ‘Toa 
man who is.good in his sight he giveth 
wisdom and knowledge and joy. But to 
the sinner he giveth travail to gather 
and to heap up, that he may give to him 
that is good before God.” 

We might multiply cases. Take one 
more. ‘‘Refuseth the waters of Shiloah 
that go softly, and rejoice in Rezin and 

Remaliah’s son.” (Is. viii, 6—8.) When 

did they ever rejoice in Remaliah’s son? 

The very stammering we see upon the 

word ‘‘rejoice” (see margin) might waken 

the sense. The wordisanoun. The text 
is a beautiful scripture on the ways of 

God. Because they refused chastisements, 

he will send judgments. Failing of the 

lighter chastenings which to the crushings 
from Assyria were like Shiloah to a mighty 
flood, God would waste and desolate. 

The apostles were full of the same idea. 


We are to count it all ‘‘ joy” when we fall 
into divers trials. How beautiful, there- 








‘*Forasmuch as this people refuseth the 
waters of Shiloah that travel gently and as 
a thing of joy, even Rezin and Remaliah’s 
son, now therefore behold the Lord bring- 
eth up upon them the waters of the river 
strong and many, even the King of Assyria 
and all his masses, and he shall come up 
over all his channels and flow over all his 
banks.” 
We cannot dwell, or our paper will be 
too long. 
II. The second class are vital wrongs 
under King James, made vitally worse by 
our Revisionists. 
God gave to Cain a wonderful evangel. 
To have fixed it right from the beginning 
would have filled Genesis with glori- 
ous illumination. It is condensed and yet 
perfect. It would have been half a raison 
@étre if the Revisionists had restored this 
single page. . Instead of that they have 
Tuined it. Inthe East a servant lay at the 
gate of his Lord. It was the token of sub- 
mission (II Sam. xi, 9; Esther v, 13). Even 
now in Negro tribes the retainer lies at his 
chieftain’s door. This is the idea of the 
sentence, “‘If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted?” This was not law 
but Gospel. This was preached by Moses 
(Deut. xxx, 1—20) and by Jesus Christ 
(Matt. xix, 17). If we do well we shall be 
saved. That is, if we repent and get a 
better character, that shall be the token of 
our pardon. John has the same idea. 
‘These things write I unto you that ye sin 
not. But if any mansin”; that is the very 
contingence specified to him. Let us utter 
now the whole passage. ‘If thou doest 
well, shall there not be lifting up?” That is, 
a lifting of the saddened face (v. 5). ‘‘And 
if theu doest not well, sin lieth at the door.” 
The speech is an amazing condescension. 
Why did not the old Versionists seize it 
centuries ago? They caught it cleverly 
enough in unimportant texts. They never 
say “‘sin” in Leviticus. There is a sort of 
peryersity in this. Hundreds of times they 
render “sin” into sin offering. They hardly 
translate ‘‘sin” sin a score of times in the 
Pentateuch; and yet in this princely sen- 
tence, where being correct would 
mean something, they draggle the whole 
word. Perhaps it was too good to seem 
real. ‘‘If thou doest well shalt there not 
be lifting up? And if thou doest not well, 
the Sin-Offering lieth at the door. And to 
thee shall be his desire.” That is, this ab- 
ject bondsman longs (II Cor. v, 20) and 
knocks (Rev. iii, 20) to be admitted 
at thy gate. ‘‘For the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto.” (Matt. xx, 28.) 
‘*1 am among you as one that servetb.” 
(John xxii, 27.) And, therefore, there is 
no marvel but in its earliness and com- 
pleteness in the words to him, ‘‘The Sin- 
Offering lieth (a servant) at the door. And 
to thee shell be his desire and thou 
shalt rule over him.” Now, our ver- 
sionists have done us no favor except 
to move this clean out of ourreach. When 
Paul says, ‘‘ He hath made him to be sin 
for us,” we are not quite dispossessed of 
the significance, and so ‘‘ Sin lieth at the 
door” might be guessed of as of a kindred 
sense. But the Revisionists break up all 
that. Sin is to be a wild beast, and Cain 
isto have his comfort as in the drunkard’s 
dream, by a wild monster glaring at him. 
How does that come in in the logic? Why 
art thou cast down; for, as a great luxury 
‘of relief, sin, as a great monster, ‘‘ couch- 
eth” for thee ‘‘ at the door!” 
That text translated right would have 
given appreciable weight in the scale for 
the Revision. 
Ifl. But, third, passages, splendidly 
right have been made vexatiously and 
ruinously wrong. 
For example, in an age of Higher Criti- 
cism the great Coast Guard, ‘ All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God” (II 
Tim. iii, 16), in spite of the fact that the 
Greek word writings is talked of elsewhere 
as the name for a certain class of writings 


is also profitable,” etc. 





fore, if the Revisionists had given us this: 


(Matt. xxii, 29; Rom. iv, 8), is lowered out 
of all value as a proof, and, with a confession 
that it is not absolutely necessary, as the 
margin attests, is turned aside into a 
truism: ‘‘ Every Scripture inspired of God 


Then there is a still worse sacrifice. 
‘* Now faith,” a certain epistle informs us, 
‘ig the substance of things hoped for.” 


translation. The Christian hopes for holiness, 
And the apostle, enumerating the forms of 
it in Abel and Enoch and Noah and all the 
patriarchs, tells us that in faith (material 
dative) they did what they did; that is, 
that faith was really the essence ot the 
sacrifice that Abraham and all the rest 
offered to the Lord. Faith was the very 
‘*evidence ” (same verse) of unseen glories, 
because it was the very dawning of them. 
There could not be a more vital deliverance 
than that faith is the very substance of the 
blessings in their dawning condition as we 
begin them in this world. 

Our Canterbury friends threw away 
King James and read ‘‘ Assurance.” This, 
perhaps, is their greatest blunder. Hy- 
postasis never means ‘‘ assurance.” It never 
_means ‘‘ person.” (Heb. i, 8.) And there 
we must credit the Revision with a salutary 
change. It always means “‘ substance.” The 
classics start no difficulty in our asserting 
that. And where King James translates 
otherwise, av he unguardedly may,he makes 
a blunder. The sense is always substance, 
or support, or essence, wherever it occurs, 
and in the five cases where it is found in 
Scripture (II Cor. ix, 4; xi, 17; Heb. 1, 8; 
iii, 14; xi, 1), in two of which it means 
the substantial support or essential foun- 
dation of boasting, there is not a scintilla 
of reason for departing from the more 
classic sense. 

We dare not take more space. What 
would appear under the other headings 
must be inferred from what has been seen 
in these. We cannot quite account for the 
facts, The world has a right to judge, and 
we believe that its verdict will be this—that, 
with an assemblage of our most illustrious 
men, nevertheless this is not the translation 
that can pay the English-speaking Church 
for dislodging from its literature and from 
its desks the text of our existing translation. 
The remaining headings would have 
dealt with tense and article. Itis admitted 
on all sides that neither can be handled as 
between Greek and English, without ex- 
ceptions. The Second Aorist, for exam- 
ple, cannot always be given its pastness of 
occurrence and be correct. The question 
ij8, When are these varieties of use to be 
caught sight of, and to be admitted in? 
And then the question is, who have judged 
of these exceptions best, the inimitable 
Anglicans of King James, or the wooden 


and harsh restorers of this later period? 
Princeton, N.J. 
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THE LEADERSHIP OF JESUS OF 
NAZARETH. 


A SERMON. 











BY THE REV. P. M. SNYDER. 


John xiii, 18, ** Ye call me Master and Lord; and 
ye say well; for so I am.” 
Tux position which the Christ to-day holds 
in the life of the world is absolutely unique. 


the lowest; he is stronger than the strongest, 
and weaker than the weakest. There is no 
monarch seated upon his throne. who cannot 
look up and see the Christ seated upon a loftier 
throne, king of a more potent empire, reign- 
ing by a more regal right; there is no servant 
bending beneath the lowliest task who cannot 
look down and see in the Christ a humbler 
toiler bowed beneath a heavier burden; there 
is no hero striving against fearful odds who 
cannot look before him and see in the Christ 
a braver man meeting flercer foes; there is no 
sufferer whose whole mission seems to be to suf- 
fer who cannot look upon the Christ and see a 
more patient victim, obedient even unto death, 

Nor was this an afterthought. The world 
has not simply taken up this Jesus of Nazareth, 
this figure so strange and apparently so insig- 
nificant, and worked over the historic Jesus 
into an ideal hero, Had this been done, criti- 
‘cism must stand confounded at the perfection of 
‘the product; at the realization of those ideals 
that are the highest—not the most brilliant, no‘ 
the most flattering to our pride—but the highest, 
the best fitted to lead men out of sin and self 
into holiness, unto God. If the worid’s leader 
were only an ideal form that had slowly taken 
the place of the historic Jesus, still the world 


picture supposed to have been painted so by 
life calls for a Homer. 


whom the world to-day looks up in admiration, 


out for himself. His leadership is only 
that which he had predicted and for which he 
had planned. 


midst of scorn, rejection, apparent failure, he 
thought of himself and spoke of himself as the 


He is higher than the highest, and lower than’ 


must stand amazed at its own achievement. The 
accident demands a Raphael; the epic of that 
But this was not the case. The Christ to 


and in whose footsteps earth’s bravest toil pain- 
fully onward, and earth’s bumblest find a plain 
path of life—this Christ was not an afterthought ; 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, the leader of 
ail the faithful. The position which he holds. 






















































































He did this consciously, deliberately. In the. 


one who should lead the world to God. When -e 
he first summoned his disciples from their hum- 

ble occupations, from the fishing smacks of Gal- 

ilee, from the receipt of custom at Capernaum, ~ | 
he did not think it needful to add any further 

direction than was contained in the %ne bid- 
ding, ‘Follow me.” Nor did his larger instruc- 
tions to those who would fain tread the path of 
life ever reach any higher statement than this: 
‘*If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me”; while he never utters a more blessed 
promise of reward than the words, ‘‘ Where I 
am there shall also my servant be.” ‘Io the 
rich young man who would inherit eternal life, 
and whom Jesus loved for his integrity, he 
could give no better instruction than first to be 
rid of the idol that stood between him and God ; 
and then, said Jesus, ‘‘Come and follow me.” 
To the troubled disciple who could not compre- 
hend the way by which the Lord was to go to the 
Father, he only answered, “ IJ am the way, and 
the truth, and the life. No man cometh to the 
Father, but by me.” While in the glorious an- 
ticipation of that triumph whose fullness we are 
now but beginning to comprehend, he could 
only exclaim, even in the anticipation of death : 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto myself.” From the begin- 
ning of his ministry to the end of it, Jesus of 
Nazareth claimed for himself leadership not only 
among the disciples, but in the world. He was 
not the teacher of a new system. He was not 
a prophet, pointing to one that should come 
after him ; he was the Christ, pointing men to 
himself. 

Look at the passa ges which I have chosen for 
my text. To an outsider it would have seemed 
a strange time for any one to assert his leader- 
ship. In the upper chamber, where Jesus and 
his disciples were gathered, he performed two 
symbolical acts. He washed his disciples’ feet to 
give them an example of even the most menial 
service ; and he gave them bread and wine as 
emblems of his own violent death, so near at 
hand. Neither, surely, would give to a stranger 
any suggestion of authority or leadership ; yet 
it was between the two, after the washing of his 
disciples’ feet, and just before the sacrament, 
that he said, with perfect calmness ;: ‘‘Ye call me 
Master and Lord; and ye say well; for so J 
am,” 

As Christians we accept this word in its full- 
est significance. Ours is not a transitory ad- 
miration for the Nazarene, or for some particu- 
lar trait in his character. We have chosen bim 
as our Master and our Lord. The very name of 
Christians, given to us first at Antioch by our 
enemies, but accepted and gloried in by the 
Church, we hold as our simplest and most truth- 
ful designation. One is our Master, even Christ, 
and al! we are brethren, We have no other 
leader than this same Jesus, and we have no 
higher ambition than to be found worthy fol- 
lowers. 

We accept, then, in all its fullness, his own 
declaration : ‘‘ Ye call me Master and Lord ; and 
ye say well; forsol am.” But such a leader- 
ship! Time and again did Jesus's disciples come 
to him, asking who should be greatest in this 
kingdom, and he had but one invariable answer: 
to drink of his cup and be baptized with his 
baptism ; to become as little children; to be 
least of all and servants of all; this is the law of 
greatness, the law of leadership in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Above all, did he exemplify this law 
in his own person, in his own life. He “came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
tu give his life a ransom for many.” That he 
might be forever the Lord and leader of his 
people, he took upon him the form of a servant, 
and became obedient even unto death, The very 
words of our text were uttered when-he had just 
performed for his disciples the humblest act of 
service, content if even so he wight impress 
upon them the fact that they were called to 
serve and not to be served. Jesus Christ is the 
leader of the faithful ; but it is not in pomp, or 
aggression, or self-assertion; the Christ is 
their leader in devotion, in service, in humility, 
in sacrifice. 

Therefore is it that we love him; therefore is 
it that we follow him. [. said that we have 
chosen Jesus of Nazareth as our master and 
Lord ; that we love no other Jeader ; and that our 
highest ambition is to be found worthy follow- 
ers; but this affection, which has spread over 
the world, which has numbered its martyrs by 
the thousand, which is, to-day, the mightiest 
force on earth to draw men away from sin—this 
affection is something other and more than a 
mere personal attachment. It isa personal at- 
tachment; but it is far more than we 
mean by such words. I suppose that those who 
knew Jesus intimately when he was upon earth, 
loved him, because of a thousand winning traits 
that went to make up his personality ; looks that 
taust be seen, tones that must be heard, deeds 
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not these things that are the deepest foun- 
dation of our love. In so far as we are 
able from the gospels to realize the de- 
tails, the minute features of his life, 
we find them adding to our enthusiasm, 
charming us by their loveliness; and yet our 
love for Jesus does not rest upon those details 
which so largely determine our attraction toward 
or repulsion from our fellow-men. It is note- 
worthy, to say the least, that the gospels give us 
not even a hint concerning his personal appear- 
ance. We know that he wore a seamless robe. 
Beyond that we know nothing. We are not 
drawn to him because his hair was dark or light, 
because his voice was soft or rich and heavy ; 
because his features were Greek or Roman or 
Jewish. We do not love him because his whole 
appearance and manner were attractive, Per- 
haps they were not. Ina word, we love him 
because of the things that made him most truly 
and grandly a man, and not because of the 
things that distinguish a man from bis fellow. 
We follow him not solely nor chiefly from the 
inspiration that comes from personal magnetism, 
but because there is no path leading upward 
and onward where we do not trace his footsteps. 

Individuals, even large bodies of men, will 
sometimes follow a man of power and magnet- 
ism backward, downward, away from the light, 
reversing the whole order of the world’s ad- 
vance, Napoleon was a man so followed, His 
presence was inspiration to his troops, be the 
cause righteous or unrighteous. But all such 
backward movements are doomed to perish, 
The great world is moving forward, toward the 
light ; and, in that onward march of history, he 
ultimately will be followed who takes the lead, 
So, to-day, the best thought and life of the 
world are following Jesus of Nazareth as their 
Master, their Lord, their Christ ; because, eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, Jesus of Nazareth 
pressed forward to its end in the only path by 
which the world can advance, can move onward 
toward the light, toward holiness, toward God, 

The Incarnation was something more than 
the life on earth of a man with divine power, 
or of a Godin human form. The life of Jesus, 
that life which was glorified in death (and I 
speak of him now only as the Teacherand Lord 
of the true life of the world, waiving all deeper 
questions), was the incarnation not only of a 
nerson, but of an idea; of a philosophy, if you 
wiil not misinterpret the name; better, of the 
philosophy of deliverance from sin; of the 
philosophy of living for sinful men. Not for 
angels, not for the innocent, but for sinners, 
Jesus not only taught, but was the way and the 
truth and the life. The Christ was not a man, 
but the man—the only true man. The Son of 
God became the Son of Man, Man who died in 
Adam, who died when sin began to live, lived 
again in him who died unto sin in the Christ ; 
lived again in him who overcame the tempter 
in the wilderness ; who came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister; who said, first of 
himself, and then of his disciples: ‘‘He that 
loveth bis life loseth it, but he that hateth bis 
life in this world shall keep it unto life ever- 
nal.” Man lived again in him who became 
obedient even unto death; who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the Cross, de- 
apising shame, and hath sat down at the right 
hand of the throne of God. 

Jesus of Nazareth was not the organizer of a 
sect, the founder of a party. It was a serious 
misnomer when Paul was called ‘‘a ringleader of 
the sect of the Nazarenes.” The Church of 
Christ to-day is not the religious organization 
of a nation or of a race. It is not Jewish or 
Roman or Saxon. It does not belong to the orient 
or to the occident, to the North or to the South. 
Rather is it the company of those men and 
women gathered from every nation and from 
every clime, who have found in Jesus him whom 
their soul loveth; the Son of Man, the Son of 
God, the Redeemer of the race, the realization 
of every highest ideal, the fulfillment of every 
worthiest hope, at once the revealer and the 
Revelation of the Father, the overcomer of 
the world, the conqueror of sin, the 
abolisher of death. Jesus had no mission to 
a class. He was not the Saviour of the 
Pharisees or of the Publicans, of the 
Jews or of the Gentiles. If he died 
for the “elect” it was as Homer sang, and 
Michel Angelo designed, and Raphael painted, 
and Shakespeare wrote for the elect; as every 
man who lives in advance of his age lives for 
God’s chosen ones. In the broadest sense, the 
Christ died for the world; in the deepest sense, 
he died for such as are able to drink of his 
cup and to be baptized with his baptism. Be- 
fore Pilate he cried: “Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice.” His mission was to 
man ; his qualification for it, that he, the Divine 
One, the Mediator between God and man was 
“himeelf man,” the perfect man, “the man 
Christ Jesus,” The path by which he became for- 
ever the guide, the leader, the teacher, the Lord 
of such as overcome the world, was the one path 
of loving service, of complete obedience, of 
divine self-forgetfulness, by which alone it is 
possible for any son of man to escape from the 
bondage of all self-seeking into the liberty of 
the sons of God. 








Listen: ‘Jesus, knowing that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and that he 
came forth from God and goeth unto God, 
riseth from supper, and Jayeth aside his gar- 
ments; and he took a towel and girded him- 
self. Then he poureth water into the basin 
and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith he was 
girded. . . . So when he had washed their feet, 
and taken his garments, and sat down again, 
he said unto them: Know ye what I have done 
unto you? Ye call me Master and Lord; and ye 
may well; for so Iam.” Do you wonder that 
one should choose such a text? Where, in all 
the annals of leadership, is there such another 
scene? 

But, in ite measure, this is the spirit that has 
filled, and must fill, every disciple—nay, every one 
who is to overcome the world. Said Jesus: ‘Ye 
call me Master and Lord; and ye say well; for 
solam. . . . Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
a servant is not greater than his Lord; neither 
one that is sent greater than he that sent him. 
If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them.” 

Friend, how much of this spirit has entered 
into your life? How fully has the deepest utter- 
ance of your heart ever called this Jesus 
Master and Lord? The Man of Nazareth 
spoke the words of our text just before that 
tragic farce which men call his trial. It was the 
world that was on trial then. It is the world 
that is on trial now! The life of the world is 
judged to-day by the measure in which it finds, 
or faiia to find, its Lord and Master in Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Christ of God. It is so that your 
life is judged, and mine. 
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In the Christmas number, 1884, of Tuz Inpz- 
PENDENT the locality of the biblical Goshen was 
shown to be about twenty-five miles northeast 
of Heliopolis, near the present Freshwater 
Canal, and at the western entrance of the Wadi 
Tdmilat, by the following evidence: 

“*Es-Saadiah author of the Arabic version, and Abu 
Said, author of the Arabico-Samaritan version,of the 
Pentateuch, point to the same region, under another 
name, rendering, in every instance, the Land of 
Goshen by‘Beled Sedir’ the land or district or environs 
of Sedir. This name though not extant at the present 
day, has not jong gone out of date for the territory 
equivalent to the Arabian Nome, or the Western 
Half of Wadi Tamjlat, Thus: 1. Makrizi, in his 
description of the Governments of Egypt, enumer- 
ates Sedir among the towns of the district Tarabi- 
yeh, along with el-Hamah and Fakas, and describes 
how the Sultan Bibars, being well pleased with the 
region, built his seat at the Entrance of the Wadi, 
which Western Entrance happens to lie near the 
present village of Abbasiyeh, near Ras e]-Widi and 
just north of Tell el-Kebir, Also, in his treatise upon 
the arab Tribes established in Egypt, he finds other 
occasions to refer to Sedjr, 2 Hasan ben-Ibrahim 
mentions a place called Kera, in the vicinity of 
Abbasiyeh and Sedir, gnd narrates how the Sultan 
El-Kamel, having taken the way to Suez, arrived at 
the castle of Sadr. 8 AbQ Selah describes the 
Canal of Cairo as ending at Sedir, a place in the dis- 
trict of Sharkiyeh (the Arabian Nome), where there 
wasabridge. 4, Ibn el-Wardi relates how the in- 
habitants of KolzQm went out to look for water at 
the fountain of Sedir, situated in the midst of the 
sandy country. In other words, io atime of drought 
the people of Suez were obliged to go afar to the 
boraer of tne Nile valley for water. Nothing could 
indicate more exactly the locality of the Land of 
Goshen,” 

These Arabic citations were drawn from 
Quatremére, Mémoires Géographiques et His- 
toriques sur UV Lgypt, 1, 61—63, who acknowl- 
edges that M. Silvestre de Sacy, before him, had 
proved, by the testimony of Macrisi and the 
author of Kamis, that Sedir lay in Lower 
Egypt, and was the name of a district which, 
atretching between ‘* Belbeis and Salehieh,” was 
bounded on the east and north by the sandy 
wastes that formed the frontier of Egypt. It is 
not, however, impossible that the “Tell el- 
Srayer,” laid down on the Carte de [Egypte of 
Colonel Lapie as lying close on the south of 
Tell el-Kebir, may be an error for “Tell el- 
Sdayer ” and really mark the site of Sedir, 

At this very time, December 1884, M. Naville, 
in the service of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
having investigated the sites of Khata’anch and 
Tell el-Rotab in Wadi Timilat—the latter pre- 
sumably in search of the biblical city Ra’amses— 
proceeding westward, came into this very region 
of Sedir. Here he directed his attention to a 
spot named Saft el-Henneb, near the station 
called AbQ Hammad on the railway connecting 
Suez with Cairo, about six miles east of Zagazig, 
nine west of Tell el-Kebir, eight northeast of 
Belbeis, and lying on one of the branches for 
irrigation from the Freshwater Canal. The 
village is noted and frequented on account of a 
market held here every week, one of the most 
importantin the region of WAdi Timilat. The 
scene of this market is a tell, or hillock, coy- 
ered with the ruins of old houses extending 
under the-yillage and beyond. On the southern 
side of the mound an ancient wall occurs, con- 


structed of large bricks, which in olden times 
formed a Pharaonic inclosure. From this wall 
the elevation slopes toward the cultivated fields. 
Connected with the wall, about twenty years 
ago, the fellahin uncovered a large monolithic 
ehrine, of black granite, and covered with sculp- 
tures and hieroglyphics, 1 monument of utmost 
value, yet at once broken to pieces by command 
of a pasha in quest of gold. Its fragments 
were scattered in different directions, two of the 
larger remaining on the spot, and two being car- 
ried a few years since to the Museum of Balaq. 
Here the latter were studied by the eminent 
Egyptologist, Prof. Heinrich Brugsch, who 
found therefrom that the shrine dated from the 
time of the Thirtieth Dynasty, under the reign of 
Nektanebo II, and that it was dedicated to the 
god, Sopt, the chief deity of the Arabian Nome, 
whose divine name still survives in that of the 
village Saft. 

The fragments remaining on the site now prove 
equally, and even more, important, from the 
fact that they bear that part of the inscription 
which formed the dedication of the monument. 
Of this the portions highest in interest read as 
follows: ‘* The king came to Kes in order to 
make offerings to the venerable god Sopt, on his 
throne” ; and, “The images of the gods of Kes, 
together with his shrine, were created under 
the reign of the king,” etc. Having collected 
the remaining pieces of the shrine, M. Naville 
proceeded to clear the entire area occupied by 
the temple of Sopt, erected by Nektanebo II, 
and to obtain several other monuments, of 
Rameses II, Nekht-horheb and Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. Indeed, the whole village was found 
to be remarkable for the quantity of fragments 
of hard stone, granites, diorites, porphyries, 
preserved in the walls of the houses. The 
mosque contains columns of gray marble, sur- 
mounted by late Greek capitals. And the 
Sheikh el-Beled informed the explorer that, some 
years ago, a great number of inscribed stones 
were broken and carried away for building pur- 
poser, 

This monumental record, as thus recovered 
and read by the learned explorer, establishes 
two exceedingly momentous points : 

1. The present name Saft of the site is the 
direct descendant from the ancient sacred name 
Pe-Supt, the abode of the god Supt—*‘ the 
venerable god Sopt on his throne”; and as the 
deity Supt was the tutelary god and divinity 
specially worshiped in the Twentieth Nome, or 
Nome of Arabia, it follows that the place where 
his seat or ‘‘throne” was set up must be the 
center or the capital of that Nome. The in- 
scription of Pianchi Mer-Amon, dating from the 
eighth century B. C., relates how, after the king 
had visited Heliopolis and had gone to Kakem 
(Athribis, the Tenth Nome), among many other 
princes of Lower Egypt came Pi-thenef, the Com- 
mander of the Mercenaries, of the city Pi-saptu, 
to do him reverence, thus only a short distance 
directly from the east. Still later, when the 
follower of King Pianchi, his son (?) Miamun 
Nut descended the Nile from Ethiophia to re- 
subdue the Lower Country, the viceroy of the 
city Pi-saptu, by name Pi-ge-ro-ro, conferred 
directly with the king as spokesman for the 
other rulers of cities in Lower Egypt. The 
same name, and perhaps the same individual, 
reappears under the reign of Tirhakah, 693—-666 
B. C., ae Pa-ak-ru-ru, Prince of Pi-sap-tu, 
among tbe governors of towns restored by 
Assur-bani-pal to their thrones, to which they 
had been appointed by Esar-haddon, but from 
which they were obliged to fly on the approach 
of the invader from the south. The deity Supt 
wasaform of Horus, the sun of the mid-day, 
the “Lord of the East” ; and was represented by 
a hawk, with two upright feathers on its head ; 
also by a pyramid. In an inscription upon a 
colossal hawk of the time of Amenophis I{I (now 
at Berlin), the god is called Supt, and the pyra- 
mid is pronounced Sopt or Sopd. The deity 
Supt was also regarded as the protector of the 
frontier, and was venerated among the strangers 
and the Shepherds, being by them represented 
asaSemite divinity, having a foreign type of 
face and a foreign dress. 

The sacred name of tte site thus being Pe- 
supt, it would follow, without further evidence, 
that it bore the secular name Pa-Kesem, also 
spoken of as the capital of the Arabian Nome 
aswell. The hieroglyphical lists of Ptolemaic 
date, recounting the nomes of Lower Egypt, 
speak of it, too, as Kesem of the East; and it is 
mentioned simply as Kesem. But we are not 
left to infer this. . 

2, The inscription twice declares Kes to be the 
secular name of the site. This Kes is the sub- 
stance of Kesem, and identical with it; or the 
slightly earlier form, for the king Nektanebo II 
immediately preceded the Ptolemies. Kes, with 
the article in Egyptian, Pa-Kes, has been gener- 
ally regarded as the origin of the Greek daxovca 
"(and the contemporaneous Fakis) named by Ptol- 
emy as the capitalof the Arabian Nome. No argu- 
ment is required to show that the leat ’Apafiag, 
the Gesem of Arabia, or Gesen, of the Septua- 
gint, is the Kesem or Kes which was the popular 
name of the Nome of Arabia. And thus we are 
led home to the Town of Goshen, which was the 
chief city or capital of the Land of Goshen of 





the Bible. The later Freshwater Canal merely 


served to perpetuate the exceeding fertility of 
this region. In the days of the Israclites it was 
watered by the eastern arm of the Nile, and, at 
times of inundation, by the overflowing of 
the river into, and perhaps through, Wadi 
Tiawilat, upon subsidence leaving behind a chain 
of many lakes and pools along the course of the 
valley. 

After its surpassing biblical value, this identi- 
fication has another bearing, at once most strik- 
ing anc gainful, in showing that the Greck 
@axovoa has wandered away from its true 
station to the modern Fakis, about twelve 
miles to the northeast. In the intense struggle 
for existence between two imperishable names, 
the sacred name Supt (and perhaps the earlier 
one) has clung to the site as Saft, while the 
popular name Kes or Kesem (perhaps only late 
Egyptian or Ptolemaic), unable to cope with its 
rival, has sought another abiding place, yet not 
faraway. That this is true is indicated by the 
history of Strabo, who, late in the first century, 
before the Christian era, wrote: ‘The Canal, 
which empties itself into the Red Sea, begins at 
the village Phacusa.” But, in point of fact, 
the Freshwater Canal does not leave the river 
Nile at Tell el Fakis or anywhere near it; and 
accordingly, modern authorities have been 
obliged to suppose that here, for unce, the 
Greek geographer, generally so correct, was at 
fault. Yet, lo! now it turns out that the point 
of departure of this canal from the river may 
be regarded as at or close to Saft; and, restor- 
ing Pa-kes and daxoica to the site Kes of thig 
inscription, Strabo becomes perfectly intelligible 
and entirely accurate. At this point, his account 
agrees completely with that of Herodotus, who 
states that the canal left the river a little above 
Kubastis, only a short distance away from the 
Tell of Saft. In the days of Strabo, B. C. 24, 


Phacusa had not strayed away from its native - 


place. And not possibly in much later days, for the 
place called ‘‘ Kera,” mentioned by Hassan ben- 
Ibrahim as lying in the vicinity of Abbasiyeh 
and Sedir, probably should be correctly written 
Kesa, and understood as referring to the site of 
Saft. 


And so the problem of so long standing and 

so much discussion is at length happily solved. 
The question began to be agitated more than 
two centuries ago by the father of biblical 
geography, Bochart, and, next to the puzzle of 
Paradise, has vexed aud baffled the wits and the 
efforts of scholars. A singular feature in the 
history of this quest is the fact that one of the 
first to deliver an opinion on the matter, about 
two ‘hundred years ago—the learned biblical 
philologist, Hermann von der Hardt—immedi- 
ately struck the right key. He perceived the 
Land of Goshen to be the Arabian Nome, and, 
resolving the name of the town Phakusa, belong- 
ing to that Nome, recognized in Pha the article 
or masculine pronomen of the Egyptian lan- 
guage, and in Kusa an essential resemblance to 
Goshen, At the same time, he knew nothing of 
the locality or even existence of the modern 
Fakis. The proximity of Goshen to Belbeis 
and the western end of WAdi TimilAt has been 
advocated by Du Bois Aymé, Lepsius, Laborde, 
and our own Dr. Edward Robinson. However, 
now, by the discovery of a monument of an- 
tiquity, bearing and repeating the name, still 
remaining on the original site, al) uncertainty 
is forever removed, we possess what was lost, 
we know scientifically what before we implicitly 
believed. This is an end worthy of most assidu- 
ous research and of highest praise. If M, 
Naville accomplished nothing more during last 
Winter season than to find, read and save this 
monument, he performed a glorious achiecve- 
ment, for which he will receive the gratitude of 
the biblical and Christian world ; and it is a re- 
sult worth a thousand fold more than its cost. 
Yet the major part of the credit is due to the 
directors of the Egypt Exploration Fund, to 
whom we take pleasure in expressing our warm- 
est acknowledgments, They are pre-eminently 
“honorable” for the successes which have 
crowned their pursuit. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 








Sanitary, 


OUR SUMMER RESORTS. 


Wuartever may be the judgment of some 
critics as to the necessity of a Summer vacation 
for men and women as well as children, the fact 
is apparent, that American civilization has ac- 
cepted the Summer resort as one of the appoint- 
merts as well as one of the enjoyments of the 
age. This has arisen in part from the break-neck 
speed with which our modes of business drive 
men into unwonted activity, in part from the ur- 
sanitary condition of many of our cities during 
the hottest weather, and in part from that love 
of change which is inseparable from the pos- 
session of so vast a country, and so many rapid 
means of transit. If the desire were found only 
among the most wealthy classes, there would be 
an easy and natural limitation to the habit. But 
it has come to pass that persons of very moder- 
ate means find themselves able to make the 





ehange without increase of expense, while par- 
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tial charities of various kinds are inviting 
the tired workers thus to break in upon 
the monotony of life, and get both courage and 
exhilaration for the toils inseparable from so 
many lives. It does not, however, follow un- 
avoidably that these changes will benefit all who 
make them. There are too many records to 
show that some indulge in excesses of appetite 
or exposure that are found unfriendly to good 
health, that others fall into a condition of lassi- 
tude which is not as good as a daily gentle exer- 
cwe of both mind and body, while still others 
are unwittingly placed amid unsanitary condi- 
tions. If these do not contract any specific dis- 
ease—such as malaria or typhoid fever—they 
nevertheless suffer from the depression of bad 
air, bad water, or bad food, and fail to receive 
that permanent recuperation which they had 
hoped for. To one acquainted with our various 
Summer resorts it is pleasant to note what de- 
cided improvements of sanitary condition have 
been made in most of the places that now seek 
to offer attractions to Summer visitors. The call 
for reform at Newport did not pass unheeded, 
The people amid the Berkshire hills have had their 
strong and long discussions over sanitary mat- 
ters. Lenox was one of the first towns of its size 
to adopt a system of small pipe sewerage. The 
White Mountains and the Catskills can also 
boast of their sanitary improvements. They 
have not overlooked the fact that mvuntain 
fevers once gave notoriety to many a beautiful 
hill slope of Vermont, and that hillside out- 
houses and polluted wells were at one time the 
bane of parts of New England. Perhaps no 
part of the country can show more marked 
improvements than the sea-coast line of New 
Jersey. It has many advantages in the freedom 
of much of the soil from organic matter, and in 
the availability of driven wells. There is no 
excuse for poor water along that coast. Yet the 
sea-chain of cities was rapidly formed; towns 
sprang up as by magic, and often structural 
arrangements were of the cruadest kind. 
Methods of conservancy were adopted to suit 
the varying notions of those who were their own 
architects, and large hotels were started, with 
inadequate preparations for the culinary, laun- 
dry departments, and for personal cleanliness, 
Is was fortunate that the press early called 
attention to these defects, that visitors were 
taught to be somewhat inquisitive, and 
that a state board of health, aided in some de- 
gree by local boards, ac juainted itself with the 
real conditions, and applied itself diligently to 
counsel, aid, and watch the personal administra- 
tions of these sea-side associations. It is now 
admitted that this work has been of the most 
signal value, and has been accepted as an aid 
rather than a hindrance, except by the few land 
and house speculators who had thought to con- 
ceal some conditions from public view. This 
year special sanitary inspectors have made new 
examinations in detail, and make some very 
satisfactory reports. It isan iliustration of the 
thoroughness of this work, as we happen to 
know, that, within a month, a prominent hotel- 
owner, on the shore, who had shown some re- 
huctance to make certain indispensable changes, 
was notified that, if he attempted to his hotel, 
without some removal of cesspools, etc., the 
facts would be publicly stated, and an indictment 
asked from the Grand Jury of the county, 
Without captious fault-finding, but with 
proper discrimination, the towns have been 
awakened, and it has come to be known as a pe- 
euniary policy to secure the most perfect sani- 
tary arrangements. Indeed, it has now come 
to pass that the visitors sometimes need to be 
cautioned as much as the towns; for personal 
cleanliness, temperance and prudence are quite 
as important as good housekeeping and good 
municipal regulations. With all these co-opera- 
ting, the sojourn amid the mountains or near 
the sea, accomplishes ils object, and the re- 
freshed workers return to their work with a 
vigor of body and of mind that tells for good 
upon themselves and upon society. 





Science. 





Amona the most remarkable scientific dis- 
coveries of the day, possibly is that by Miss 
Adele Fielde, formerly a missionary in China, 
who, in acommunication made to the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, of which 
an abstract appears in its recently published 
Proceedings, reports that the common earth- 
worm, Lumbricus terrestris, after its head has 
been cut off, has the power of regenerating the 
whole of the dismembered portion. She re- 
counts her experiments with such minuteness of 
detail as to show that error in her conclusions 
was impossible. There were many incidental 
facts discovered during her studies. For in- 
stance, no worm lived more than a few hours 
when exposed to the air but they would live in 
water from eleven to fourteen days, when the 
water was changed daily, a very little air seem- 
ing to be necessary to support their lives. This 
explains why worms can live in the earth for 
days saturated by water during heavy rain 


from twenty to thirty segments, during forty 
days of observation did not lengthen at either 
end, but increased in length by the growth of 
new half-segments between the others. The 
brain of the earthworm lies in the third anterior 
segment ; nine worms from which five anterior 
segments were excised, so that not only the 
brain but the esophageal collar was removed, 
were not only alive at the end of forty days, but 
a part had wholly regenerated the excised parts. 
Ten worms that had not only had the five an- 


17 inches long and 8 inches in diameter. It 
shows in aremarkable manner the Widmann- 
stadtian lines, 
Edison, referring to their celestial origin, called 


terior, but from twenty to thirty posterior seg- 
ments, at the end of the term were found to be 
regenerating the excised portions. Very mi- 
nutely she describes the daily process by which 
the creatures proceeded with the regenerative 
work. At the end of fifty-eight days she pro- 
duced a worm which had been decapitated at 
the fifth anterior segment, which had com- 
pletely restored itself, having in that time re- 
produced completely the brain, csophageal 
collar, and sub-cesophageal ganglion, all of 
norma] size, and in the normal site. 


....-The New Orleans Exposition has brought 
to light two new meteorites which are remarka- 
ble in their way. These were identified by W. E. 
Hidden, of Newark, N. J., the well-known muin- 
eralogist, and are now in his private collection. 
Though large offers have been made, they are 
not for sale. The larger one was found, June, 
1884, in Independence County, Arkansas, on 
White River, by a boy, Geo. Price. It was sent 
to the New Orleans Exposition as a curiosity, its 
origin being unknown, It weighs 94 pounds, is 


So perfect are they, in fact, that 


these map-like figures a plan of the streets of the 
New Jerusalem. Its composition is 90 per cent 
Fe, 8 per cent. Ni, 1 per cent. Co, and 8, C, 
and P, in small quantities. An interesting 
feature isa hole through an edge. Its surface 
is, moreover, pitted with egg-shaped depressione, 
and it is covered with a black, shining crust, 
The smaller one weighs only 411-16 pounds, and 
was found in the upper part of Lawrence 
County, 8. C. It has a strange cuboidal form, 
It also has the Widmannstadtian lines remarkably 
clear, differing from the former in that these 
are straight and thin. Composition: 85 per 
cent, Fe, 13 per cent. Ni, 9 per cent. Co. The 
O, P, and 8, are not determined. Ci present as 
Fe, Cl, ferrous ehloride being only found in 
meteorite. The Widmannstadtian iines also 
prove their celestial origin, 


..-In the strong growing shoots of the 
Ailanthus, Paulownia, Outalpa, and other trees, 
the pith is often a half inch, or even an inch, 
wide. Everyday observers have long noted and 
recorded in the horticultural magazines that, 
when old branches or trunks of these trees are 
cut, there is no, or little, pith cavity left. Scien - 
tific men, however, have seemed to discredit these 
observations, or, at least, given the facts no at- 
tention. Alli the interior cells of a tree are con- 
sidered lifeless; a trunk is but dead wood, and 
therefore incapable of any living function. Re- 
cently, however, Prof. J. 8. Rothrock has inves- 
tigated the matter, and in the recently published 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia reports that popular ‘belief is 
true, He found ina twig of the Carolina jas- 
mine (Gelsemium Sempervirens), that, in a stem 
three-eighths of an inchs in diameter, the 
pith was smaller than in a young one not a 
quarter the size. He found, by microscopical 
observation, that there was living tissue on the 
inner surface of the pith cavity, and that cell 
growth, cell division, and even bast fibers were 
formed, as long as there was room for them to 
develop. 
....That diamonds differ greatly in hardness 
is well shown by the experience of the Messrs. 
Tiffany, of New York, reported at a recent meet- 
ing of the New York Academy of Sciences, by 
Mr. Kunz. The “stone upon which the experi- 
ment was made had been upon the polishing 
wheel for one hundred days, and could not be 
polished, It was shown that, at the rate of revo- 
lution of the wheel, the length of the surface 
broughtinto contact with the table of the dia- 
mond amounted to over 75,000 miles; that is, 
the surface of the diamond received an amount 
of rubbing equal to its being drawn over a flat 
surface of that length in one hundred days, and, 
although heavily weighted, did not become pol- 
ished as is usual with diamonds of the common 
degree of hardness. 

..H. L. Wells and 8. L. Penfield describe, in 
the July number of the American Joarnal of 
Science, a new mineral, under the name of Ger- 
hardite. It is a hydrous cupric nitrate, and 
was found by Professor Brush, in some copper 
minerals from the United Verde Copper Mines of 
Arizona, It contains about 66 per cent. of 
cupric oxide and 2234 per cent, of nitric acid, 
It is not soluble in water, and is the only insol- 
uble nitrate yet found in Nature. It is named 
from Gerhardt, the chemist who first deter- 
mined the composition of the same compound 
made artificially, The color is » besutifu! 


ELIJAH THE TISHBITE—I Kinas xvi, 1—16. 


dark green in both the natural and the artificially 
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Notes.—Zlijuah.—The word means ‘‘ Jehovah 
is my God.”"——The Tishbite.—That is, native 
of Tishbeh. The location of Tishbeh is not 
known, but it was somewhere in Gilead.—— Of 
the sojourners of Gilead.—Better, as in the mar- 
gin of the Revised V ersion, ‘* Who was of Tishbeh 
of Gilead.”—The words sojourners and Tishbeh, 
have the same consonants in Hebrew ; the vowels 
having been added only fifteen hundred years 
ago by the Jews,——The Lord, the God of 
Israel.—As much as to say, Jehovah is the only 
God of Israel, even if you do worship the gods 
of the Tyrian king whose daughter you have 
married.—— Before whom I stand.—As a servant 
stands before his master, and as Ahab stood in 
worship before Baal. Doubtless Ahab recog- 
nized Jehovah also as a powerful God.——Dew 
nor rain.—The copious dew was very refreshing 
in the long intervals between the usual rains,—— 
These years,—Indefinite.——According to my 
word.—As directed of God.—Get thee hence, 
—Out of Abab’s way, when the drought should 
come,——Fastward.—Probably in Gilead some- 
where, in the hilly country east of the Jordan and 
north of Moab.—— The brook Cherith.—Its exact 
locality is unknown; very likely near his old 
home of Tishbeh, It must have been a gen- 
erally perennial stream running down from 
the high hills.——The ravens.—Some have 
tried to translate the word “ravens” dif- 
erently, so as to make it mean some race of 
people; but the word and story require the 
meaning “ravens.” The miracle is no objec- 
tion to the tranglation, as an equally wonderful 
wiracle occurred at Zarephath.__—Zarephath 
—A town on the sea-coast, between Tyre and 
Sidon; the New Testament Sarepta, and the 
modern Sarafend. It was among the heathen 
Phenicians, although the worship of Jehovah 
was doubtless practiced there, as that of Baal 
was in the land of Israe].—— The Gate of the city. 
—Every town of any size had a wall and gates 
to keep robbers out at night, if not meant to be 
strong enough to resist anarmy.—— 7° gather 
sticks.—It is women’s work in the East, to go 
out in the fields and gather fagots of weeds 
and roots for fuel.——-A cake.—-That is, a round, 
thin loaf of unraised wheat or barley bread, 
cooked by spreading the dough, made simgly of 
the meal and water, on the inside of the earthen 
pot which served as stove and oven.——Barrel, 
—A large earthenware dish.—— Cruse.—A small, 
pitcher-like vessel, with a small spout.—— Two 
sticks.—As we say “two or three,” a few.—— 
Make me thereof a little cake first.—This did 
not indicate selfishness, but only that she should 
do as the laws of hospitality would have re- 
quired in ordinary times, 
Instruction,—Elijah bursts upon us suddenly. 
But he had been preparing for his work, as 
James tells us he had been a praying man and 
had besuught the Lord to bring his people back 
from their idolatry. It is out of such people 
that God makes his prophets. Any great work 
requires preparation even more than the inspi- 
ration of genius. 
Aman who has a message from God has no 
reason to'fear kings. Elijah was poor, ill-clad, 
a wild man from Gilead ; but the man who bad 
stood before Jehovah did not fear to stand be- 
fore Ahab, 
Elijah prayed diligently, says James, that it 
might not rain. The book of I Kings does not 
tell us anything about this, only that he prayed 
afterward that it might rain. But it is easy 4o 
believe that he prayed God to prove his might, 
and send a sign to arouse his people. Judg- 
ment as well as mercy belongs to God, 
It is, however, more Christian to pray for 
mercy than for judgment. One should be very 
careful how he adopts the petitions of the im- 
precatory Psalms, although there may be a time 
for them. 
Be thankful that you live in « land of copious 
rains, that has no famines, Be thankfal you live 
in an age and region which afford railroads and 
communication, 60 that the products of distant 
lands are easily brought here to avert any 
scarcity. {t is in isolated communities that 
famines are possible, 
Elijah went into retirement, as he had come 
out of it, So Paul had his three years of retire- 
ment before beginning his life ,work. Moses 
went into retirement forty years, and Christ 
forty days. 
The ravens, unclean birds, were God’s messen- 
gers and Elijah’s providers. 80 good may come 
out of evil. So God can use the most unlikely 
meaus to secure bis purposes. 
The ravens fed Elijah every morning and 
every evening. That was enough. We only 
pray : “Give us this day our daily bread.” We 
can’t eat to-morrow’s food. Let us be thankful 


for to-day s blessings, without anxious thought 
for the morrow. 
First a po 924 then a aijeh,” Ad 
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BURRO A. 8. Fh 
= 2 B lushing, accepts call to 
COX, 0. E., Trinity ch., Brooklyn, ‘N. 3%. > 
CLARK, 8, 8., Hamil 
Dae wk milton, accepts call to New 
EARLY, 


Samve., 
call to Columbia Sats, serge gines: 


FRENCH, J. A., ‘ 
ow, * Paris, accepts call to Shelby 


HAAS, Cuances H., ord. in Thorn Hill, N. Y. 
PARRY, H. H., accepts call to Poultney, Vt. 
PIERCE, Franklin, Charleston, accepts call to 


East Stroudsburg, N. Y. 


RANDALL, Sucve B., Chicago, Ill, called to 


Augusta, 


SHELDON, P. K Georgetown, accepts éall to 


Watkins, 


STRONG, P. B., Wampsville, N. Y., acce 
to Bristol, Vt. seer ig “a 
THOMAS 


W. G., Oald N. J., secepts 
Hawilton, Mo, es _— 


TRIBLE, H. W., ord. in Carmel, Va. 


CONGBEGATIONAL, 


Jzan ©., Oberlin, 0., called to Mata- 
mora, 


AIKMAN, Jouxru G., Buda, [ll., accepts call to 


Red Cloud, Neb. 


BUGBEY, Wii.1am 8., Middleville, called to 


Cheboygan, Mich. 


CARRICK, Onantes W., Benzonia, Mich,, re- 


CLARK, T. Janvis, Manchester, Vt., accepts call 


to Bervardston, Mass, 


DECKER, Franx H., New Lota, L. 1, accepts 


call to Third ch., Middletown, Conn. 


DE REIMER,’ Wrx1am E., New Hampton, Ia., 


resigns, 


DONNELL, Ausert, Berlin Falls, N. H., ace 
dikrins, 


cepts call to Fourth and Riverside 
Haverbill, Mass, 


EASTMAN, Apz.zert L., Oberlin Seminary, 


accepts call to Gainesville, N, ¥, 

ENGLISH, Wasa, Wa ord. in Easex Junc- 

tion, Vt., July 2d 

FOWLER, O, L., Nelson, O., resigns. 

HERBERT, ae ord. pastorin Roscoe, Il, 

June 25th, 

HIATT, Caspar W., Oberlin Seminary, accepts 

call to High Siteet ch., Columbua, O. 

HYDE, Wru1am D., Paterson, N. J., 8 

call to become President of Bowdoin Cok 
ege. 

SS Joun D., ord, pastor in Teeth, Penn., 
uly 1st, 

LEWIS, Rionarp, Whitehall, Mich., resigns, 

McKEE, J. H., Franklin Academy, ord, pastor 

in Little Valley, N. Y. 

McKNIGHT, W. W., accepts call to First ch., 
Falmouth, Me. 

MIL Cuan.zs 8., ord, pastor in Springfield, 
a July 2d. , - 

OSGOOD, Groncz W., Littleton, N. H., called 

to Provincetown, Mass, 

PADDOOK, Gzoncr E., New Haven Seminary, 

called to Argentine, Kan, 

POND, J. Evants, Warren, called to Alfred, Me. 

POST, Aceateay ale Berea, O., accepts call to 

Norwood, N 

RICHARDSON, ‘Damm W., Derry, N. H., First 

Cong. Church. 

SAMPSON, Cassanper C., inet. in Tilton, 


Falls, Me. 
WILLIAMS, Davip T., Greenwich, accepts call 
to Thompson, O. 

LUTHERAN. 
EYSTER, C. M., Seven Valley, York Co., Pehn., 
removes to Manchester, d, 
REPASS, 8. A., D.D., Staunton, Va,,. removes 
to Allentown, Penn, 


THOMSON, Wiiu1AM, address, 31387 Twentieth 
‘Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn, 


WEBER, H. H., Gettysburg, Penu., removes 
to Baltimore, Md. : . 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CARROLL, G. R., inst. in Wyoming, 1a, 


OROSBY, B. 8., Easton, Md., removes to Mid- 
ae ak 
DEAN, A. N., Highbridge, N Y., called to 


Muney, Penn, 

DENNISTON, James Oris, accepts call to Coop- 

erstown, N.Y. 

DICKENS, A. Ye Argyle, accepts call to Ticon- 

deroga, 

EWING, 7. D., ra Fairfield, Ia., resigns. 

FERGUSON, Henry C., inst. in Emsworth, 

enn. 

mJ R. E., inst. pastor in Cheyenne, Wyom- 

ng Ter. 

FRANCOIS, Junn Junxin, inst. pastor in Central 
ch., Cincinnati, O 

HENDERSON, W. J., New t, accepts call 

to second th., Trenton fake e 

JACKSON, Avex. installed in Birmingham, 
South Hide, Pittsbuegh, Penn. 

JOHNSTON, Howarp A., inat, , poster of seventh 
ch., Cincinnati, O., in Woburn Chapel. 

LANGFITT, O. T., inst. in West Liberty, Ta, 

LAUGHLIN, Carvin E., Lenox, Ia., drowned 


June 28th. 
MARTIN, J, L., called to Alabama St, ch., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


McPHERSON, Ropzst, inst. in Fairmount, 


bait Dawizt, address Danville, Ky. 
PAYNE, H, N., Boone, Ia., resigns. 
PEAIRS, H, B., removes to. Clayton, Ill. 
SATTERFIELD, D. J., Beaver, Penn. 
po Eg por Dexter, In, 





woman, w ys ey 44 
he was better sported to ia. eg 


ravene and 


STEELE, W. N , rato Wincheter, pt 


TOWNE, Sarem D., ord. pastor in Ellsworth ~ 
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Hersonalitics. 


James McKeen Cartrext, son of ex-Presi- 
dent Cattell, of Layfayette College, has written 
a series of articles on important psychological 
problems, the first of which appeared in the 
last number Philosophische Studien, a periodi- 
cal edited by the eminent German philosopher, 
Prof. Wilhelm Wund¢, of Leipzig, under whom 
Mr. Cattell has been studying. Professor Wundt 
says that Mr. Cattell’s work in this department 
has solved for the first time a series of questions 
which are of theoretical, and some of them of 
practical, value and interest. The problems 
refer especially to the time and duration of 
psychical phenomena, 





...-Tbere is in Dusseldorf a very enterprising 
District Attorney, Herr B., who has lately set 
on foot a prudentcaution. He has directed the 
police to report to headquarters all cases of acci- 
dents to persons from canes, umbrellas and 
parasols carried horizontally under pedestrians’ 
arms, that he may frame a suitable statute, pro- 
hibiting that careless trick in the town. In this 
city, the accidents are very numerous from the 
habit, especially on the Elevated Roads’ stair- 
ways. 


...-[t is remarked that the new British Minis- 
try are decidedly more youthful than the group 
that preceded them. Sir Stafford Northcote and 
Lord John Manners are the oldest, each sixty- 
seven: Lord Randolph Churchill is only thirty- 
six, Lord George Hamilton forty; and Bir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has turned forty-eight, 
The youngest Gladstonian memver was Lord 
Roseberry ; he was thirty-eight. 


.-.-One of the oldest and moet prominent 
French papers, La Presse, will very soon wind up 
its career, Emile de Girardin founded it in 
1836, and on its staff or in its columns have 
been active such pens as those of Mme. de Gi- 
rardiu, Dumas, Gautier, Mme. Sand, Alphonse 
Karr, De Nerval, Chateaubriand, and Lamartine. 
The latter wrote his * Historyof the Girondin’s” 
for the Presse. 


...-In addressing young men, Dr. W. Pratt, 
of London, announced, in London lately, his firm 
belief that married life is much the most condu- 
cive to the longevity of his sex. The Doctor's 
statistics made his argument fairly close. One 
thousand bachelors furnished ten deaths ; one 
thousand unmarried men offered six ; and one 
thousand widowers twenty-two. 


.... Ulrich Yon Hutten, the great friend and 
defender of Martin Luther, will be honored by 
a fine national demonstration on the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of bis birth, which occurred 
April 2ist, 1488. The Emperor is especially 
interested in the preparation for the commemo- 
rating of a man of such mark in hia time. 


...-Miss Kate Field says that it inflames her 
to exceeding hot wrath ‘‘to see grown up peo- 
pie, accused of possessing common sense, touch- 
ing a subject with kid gloves, when they ought 
to roll up their sleeves, and go in for hard 
work.” But when hot green corn is served we 
all have our instants of cowardice. 


...-Few, indeed, are the officers who fought 
under Wellington at Waterloo, and live to-day 
to tell of that field of fame. Included in the 
brief catalogue are Gen. C, Whichcote, the Earl 
of Albemarle, Lieutenant Gardner, Lieut.-Col. 
Basil Jackson, and about a dozen messmates 
scattered around Great Britain. 


....Count Scénborn, a Bohemian noble, and 
formerly an army-officer of high rank, succeeds 
Cardinal Schwarzemberg as the Archbishop of 
Prague. He left the army in 1870, and decided 
to study theology. He was ordained a priest; 
and his appointment is regarded everywhere 
with great favor. 


.. +. Ut was in the well-known *‘ Fay House” on 
Garden Street, in Old Cambridge, that Dr. 
Samuel Gilman, of Charleston, 8, C., wrote bis 
ode, “Fair Harvard,” in 1836, Dr. Gilman 
graduated at Harvard in 1811. 


...-It is a curious coincidence that the late 
Sir Julius Benedict died at nearly the same 
hour with his beloved master, Von Weber, and 
on the sixty-ninth anniversary of Von Weber's 
death, 


... Sir James Bacon has served fifteen years 
as a Vice-Chancellor of Her Majesty, being ap- 
pointed in 1870. He is nearly eighty-eight years 
of age. 


..-.»Francis Murphy is about to take a much- 
postponed and needed vacation from preaching, 
after closing his present season of temperance 
work, 


..--Lord Salisbury was an editor in London 
(on a daily sheet) in the year 1866, and his work 
exhibited considerable talent for active journal- 
ism. 

...-Mir, Parnell is described as “singularly 
stiff and indisposed to any familiarity” on the 
part of his coadjutors. 

..««Mr, Thurlow Weed is getting in train for 

tarting a new Albany morning paper. 





School wand College. 


Prorgssorn Rivet, in a recent address before 
the University of New Brunswick, discussed the 
question what is to be the language of the Do- 
minion. He said the French e!ement formed 
one-third of the population, a1 d was rapidly in- 
creasing. Naturally, the language of the Do- 
minion would be English; but, he adds, when 
we remember what were the Acadians of only 
a few. years ago, unknown, illiterate, with 
scarcely any exception, despised often, with 
what they are now, whose influence is begin- 
ning to be felt even at Ottawa, and who possess 
very efficient colleges in all the large centers 
where they are to be found, we are forced to 
admit the importance of that element, and to 
recognize that in Canada we have two lan- 
guages. The hope of doing away with the 
French must be abandoned forever. Fifty 
years ago it might have been possible. To day 
it is impracticable. We have to submit to fate, 
and realize fully that soon the most successful 
politicians, the officials, merchants, and others 
in our Dominion will be those who can under- 
stand and speak both languages. 





... A German statistician says that there are 
about 800,000 deaf mutes in the world, 63 per 
cent. of whom are born thus, and 87 per cent. 
become so later. There are altogether 397 in- 
stitutions for the education of these unfortu- 
nates, in which 2,000 teachers and 26,473 pupils 
are found, Of these institutions 90 are found in 
Germany, 17 in Austria, 11 in Switzerland, 2 in 
Australia, 10 in Belgium, 1 in Brazil, 7in Canada, 
4 in Denmark, 67 in France, 46 in Great Britain, 
2in Japan, 35 in Italy, 1 in Luxemburg, 2 in 
Mexico, 2 in Hojland, 1 in New Zealand, 7 in 
Norway, 1 in Portugal, 10 in Russia, 17 in 
Sweden, 7 in Spain, 88 in the United States, 
and one in Bombay. 


....Jefferson Davis wants the school histories 
of the United States revised. He concludes a 
long letter on the subject with this sentence : 

* By all that is revered in the memory of our 
Revolutionary sires, and sacred in the principles 
they established, let not the children of the United 
States be taught that our Federal Government ia 
sovereign; that our fires, after having, by a long 
and bloody war, won community independence, 
used the power, not for the end sought, but to trans- 
fer their allegiance, and by oath or otherwise, to 
bind their posterity to be the subjects of another 
Government, from which they could only free them- 
selves by forve of arms.” 


...-The French Chamber of Deputies has 
voted an appropriation of $800,000 to be ex- 
pended by the state in maintaining and edu- 
cating every seventh child born in French 
families. This action was taken to revive an 
obsolete law enacted during the French Revo- 
lution in the interest of increase in the French 
population, The present enactment applies to 
either sex, and is confined to the children of 
parents in needy circumstances, An attempt 
to reject this latter restriction was negatived by 
a vote of 260 to 121. 


...-The twentieth commencement of Hope 
College, Holland, Mich., was held on June 24th. 
The baccalaureate sermon, on the Sunday pre- 
ceding, was preached by the president, Prof. 
Oharles Scott, D.D. The graduating class num- 
bered six, five of whom received the degree of 
A.B, The degree of A. M. in course was con- 
ferred upon eight of the class of 1882, 


...-The names most prominently mentioned 
for the presidency of Cornell University are 
those of Gen. Francis A. Walker and Prof. 
Charles KendallAdams,of the University of Mich- 
igau. The alumni of New York have approved 
of General Walker. His friends, however, say 
he could not be induced to leave the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


....-Hamilton College, for the first time in 
many years, did not confer the title of D.D. 
LL.D. was conferred upon the Rev. Samuel 
Kirkland Lathrop, of Boston, Mass., and an 
honorary A.M. upon Tracy R. Morgan, Bing- 
hamion, N. Y., and Benjamin ©. Woodworth, 
M.D., Fort Wayne, Ind. Thirty-two received 
A.B, 


...-At Wellesley College the baccalaureate 
sermon was preached by the Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
of the Warren Avenue Baptist Church, Boston. 
The class numbered fifty-six. President Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins University, gave the gradua- 
tion addrees, 


....James Russell Lowell, whose name has 
been mentioned in connection with the presi- 
dency of Cornell University, and other educa- 
tionalinstitutions, states that he is not a candi- 
date for the position, and would not accept it. 


...-The town of Fair Haven, Conn., is re- 
joicing in the giftof a magnificent new school 
building from Mr. Henry H. Rogers. It cost 
$100,000. 


.... William M. Evarts and William W. Farn- 
ham, were elected to fill vacancies in the Yale 
College Corporation, 

..- At Kalamazoo College, Mich., the gradu- 
ating class this year numbered seven, 





# ebbles, 


....A convict, however poor, can always have 
a watch and chain.—Boston Post. 





...“* Time works wonders,” said ayouug man 
of twenty-seven, when he returned home, and 
found his elder sister only eighteen. 


....By falling from a wagon, a Chinaman in 
California, whose life was insured for a large 
amount, was seriously hurt. There was some 
doubt as to his ever’getting better ; and at length 
one of his friends wrote to the insurance com- 
pany: ‘* Charley half dead; likee half money.” 


...-Itis the fashion at New York to dine on 
the roofs of hotels and restaurants. Those 
made of tar paper must be rather indigestible. 
After a while they will be pitching their tents 
there. This desire to live high is what is ruin- 
ing the country. 


...-A Boston young lady was picking her way 
in front of a partly-tnished building when a 
bricklayer up in the seventh story shouted, in 
stentorian tones: ‘*Mort!” “Hush,” she ex- 
claimed with a shudder, at the same time clasp- 
ing her escort by the shoulder ard turning 
deadly pale. “Did you not hear a voice say 
*Death?’” 


..-+** There is a great deal of religion in Na- 
ture,” solemnly remarked a young clergyman, 
while calling upon a lady of his congregation 
the other evening. ‘‘There is,” was the quiet 
reply. ‘* We should never forget that there is a 
sermon in every blade of grass.” ‘* Quite true. 
We should also remember that grass is cut very 
short at this season of the year.” 


....“* Charles,” said Mrs. Spendall, ‘‘I saw a 
beautiful costume at Bizarre’s to-day; and [ 
should like it ever so much.” ‘“AndI should 
hike you to have it,” replied Charies, ‘** but, 
really, Clara, I haven’t the money to spare.” 
“Oh! you great tease! I know better than that. 
I saw a bravd new check-book in your desk only 
yesterday, and not one of the checks had been 
used,” 


....Poor Young Artist (displaying a picture): 
“That is an exact copy, madame, of Raphael's 
‘Madonna,’ which, you will remember, sold for 
$125,000." Madame: ‘And how much do you 
ask for this picture?’ Poor Young Artist: 
‘*Two dollars and a quarter.” Madame: “What 
is the cause of such a wide difference in price?” 
Foor Young Artist: ‘*Competition, madame. 
The business is not what it used to be.” 


.... Secretary Whitney is the happy possessor 
ofa pony. The other day when he was taking 
his siesta, and humming, in a light and easy 
manner, a few lines of “‘ Pinafore,” the stable- 
man appeared and said: “ The pony’s mane is 
getting a little long; had I not better cut and 
roach it?” ‘No, never, by Neptune!’ thun- 
dered the Secretary. ‘‘No Roach about that 
pony. Better let the raging main grow.” 


...-The trains on the elevated road are some- 
times so crowded during commission hours that 
conductors pass station after station, permitting 
none of the waiting passengers to get on, or only 
so many at each station as get off. A youthful 
couple, on their bridal tour, one evening, did 
not understand this, and when a train stopped 
at Grand Street, they made a rush for the gate. 
The husband sucgeeded in pushing his wife up- 
on the car, when the gate was closed between 
them, and thetrain moved on. Their consterna- 
tion was such that it did not occur to them to 
arrange for a future meeting. The husband 
took the next train, in the wild expectation of 
overtaking his wife, while she left the train at 
Houston Street, and hastened back to rejoin her 
husband. They finally met long afterward, at 
the Grand Central Depot, whence they em- 
barked for home, trying to take a jocular view 
of their afternoon’s experience. 


....The commercial traveler of a Philadelphia 
house while in Tennessee approached a stranger 
as the train was about to start, and said: “‘ Are 
you going on this train?” ‘‘Iam.” ‘ Have you 
any baggage?” ‘ No.” ‘Well, my friend, you 
can do me a favor; and it won’t cost you any- 
thing. You see, I’ve two big trunks, and they 
always make me pay extra for one of them. You 
can get one checked on your ticket, and we'll 
euchre them. See?” ‘ Yes, I see; butI haven’t 
any ticket.” ‘‘ But I thought you said you were 
going on this train?” “Solam. I’m the con- 
ductor.” ‘ Oh!” He paid extra, as usual, 


....A Fox one day met a Peasant and Re- 
marked that he took great Pleasure in Inform- 
ing him that he had Decided to Reform his 
Conduct. ‘Well, I am Heartily Glad of it,” 
replied the Peasant, “and I will do all I can to 
Strengthen your good Resolutions.” Next day 
as the Fox Approached the Peasant’s Cottage 
the man came out and Clubbed him off. ‘Is 
this the way you Strengthen my good Resolu- 
tion?” exclaimed Reynard, in a voice of Pathos. 
‘The less you see of my Ohickens the more apt 
you will be to stick to your good Intentions,” 
rephed the Peasant, as he heaved another Club. 
Moral: Don’t leave your Watch and a Reformed 
Burglar Hanging on the same Nail. 





Literature, 


{Zhe prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.| 





CAVOUR’S LETTERS.* 


Tux completion of the publication of the 
correspondence of Count Cavour, which 
Signor Chiala has edited, places before the 
world the most important official papers 
that have yet been published concerning 
the struggle for the emancipation of Italy. 
Signor Chiala has given in all nearly 
twelve hundred (1191) letters—some many 
pages in length, like the account Cavour 
wrote to Victor Emmanuel of the famous 
secret meeting with Napoleon III, at 
Plombiéres; others only two or three lines 
long, like the dispatches to Persano during 
the operations of the fleet before Gaéta. 
Prefixed to each volume is a Jong essay 
crowded with supplementary information, 
documents, speeches, etc., which Signor 
Chiala has collected, and which he pre- 
sents with some attempt at order, but 
which, while often valuable, lacks the sym- 
metry and clearness required of a finished 
biography or of a finished history. 

It may be said at the outset that Italians 
have not the art of writing first-rate 
biographies; and even an editor who wishes 
to be trustworthy and impartial—like Sig- 
nor Chiala—sometimes fails; as, for in- 
stance, when he omits lines or paragraphs 
from Cavour’s letters, and not only gives no 
reason for, but does not even announce, the 
omission, which the reader discovers by, 
consulting other books about Cavour. This 
evil practice is so plainly injurious to the 
value of a work which pretends to present 
historical documents that no especial con- 
demnation of it is here necessary. Not the 
editor, who may be governed by prejudice, 
or by whim, ought to decide what is sig- 
nificant and what unimportant in the cor- 
respondence of a great public man like 
Cavour; he should give everything of pub- 
lic interest, and let the reader decide as to 
significance and importance. 

One other fact must be mentioned in re- 
gard to the unsatisfactoriness of this collec- 
tion; it does not contain all of Cavour’s 
letters relating to the great movement in 
which he was the leader. This defect is 
not wholly chargeable to Signor Chiala, 
however, who has, presumably, used much 
diligence in securing the right to publish 
the letters. But there are many persons 
still living who were actors in the unifica- 
tion of Italy, and who possess letters from 
Cavour of such a confidential nature that 
their present owners will not give them to 
the world. There are others, again, who 
prefer to have their correspondence with 
the Sardinian Prime Minister edited under 
their personal supervision. To the latter 
class belongs Count Emmanuele d’Azeglio, 
who, for nearly ten years, represented the 
Sardinian Kingdom at London, and who 
has just published Cavour’s letters to him- 
self during those critical years (1852-’61), 
having allowed Signor Nicomede Bianchi, 
one of the foremost living historical writers 
in Italy, to edit and annotate them. When 
we reflect that personal or political or in- 
ternational reasons have, up to the present, 
prevented the issue of a complete corre- 
spondence of Napoleon I—although no one 
is now living whose reputation might suffer 
thereby—we can understand why it is still 
impossible to see all of Cavour’s letters in 
print, although he has been dead twenty- 
four years. Signor Bianchi and Chiala, 
like most French and Italian writers, do 
not understand that no history ought to be 
published nowadays without a full and 
convenient index; in other respects, the 
technical part of their task has been satis- 
factorily discharged. 

With the knowledge of these limitations 
before him, the reader will find in the cor- 
respondence of Cavour, in spite of omis- 
sions and restriction, material for the out- 
line of Cavour’s character and for his per- 
sonal work in making Italy a nation. And 
we doubt whether any one can devote to this 
epoch serious attention without being im- 
pressed by the vastness of Cavour’s genius 
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and by the greatness of his accomplishment. 
Among statesmen, during the past half cen- 
tury, we know of only one who can com- 
pare with him. That one is Bismarck, who 
has done for Germany what Cavour did for 
Italy, but who, if we judge by the difficul- 
ties to be overcome, by the ends accom- 
plished, and by the principles which led to 
their accomplishment, belongs to a lower 
order of statesmanship than his Piedmont- 
ese teacher, because Cavour succeeded by 
liberal methods, believing in freedom of 
speech in popular representation, in par- 
liamentary responsibility, while Bismarck 
succeeded by the more mediaeval and more 
elementary methods of despotism. He be- 
lieves that men cannot govern themselves, 
but must be governed; that freedom of 
speech is subversive of good order; that 
the ‘* deputy trade” is despicable. Conse- 
quently we see Germany at present a con- 
stitutional monarchy in name, but a des- 
potism in fact, while Italy enjoys a popular 
government almost similar to that of Eng- 
land. While, therefore, Cavour and Bis- 
marck worked with the tendency of their 
time in promoting the unity of their re- 
spective countries, Cavour seems to have 
built upon a sounder prevision of the 
future than Bismarck in that he trusted to 
the expansion of Liberalism, while Bis- 
marck still has confidence that the march 
of his race can be turned into a retreat 
toward absolutism. 


Whoever wishes to understand what a 
patriotic statesman can achieve, provided 
he be fearless, able, and unflinching, will 
not easily tire of the story of Cavour’s ca- 
reer. The alchemist used to dream that he 
would at last perceive the secret of turning 
all base metals into gold. The Piedmontese 
Premier actually possessed the secret of 
converting very different agents into work- 
ers for the Italian cause. Napoleon III, 
though ostentatiously supporting the Pope, 
who was the enemy of all kinds of liberty, 
became the chief weapon for the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Italy, which has 
since ended the corrupt temporal power of 
the Vatican. 

Garibaldi, a free lance—ardent, patri- 
otic, visionary, too-confiding, and chival- 
rous—fought in the same campaign and 
on the same side as the French autocrat. 
Between these extremes were gathered 
many sorts of men, of divers opinions, 
who were taught to merge their dif- 
erences in a common cause. And it must 
not be forgotten that, during the last 
two or three years of his life, Cavour was 
not less frequently troubled by the open 
hostility of avowed enemies than by the 
rash or covert intrigues of factions among 
the Italians themselves. He had con- 
stantly to steer a middle course between 
the Scylla of Reaction on the one hand, and 
the Charybdis of Revolution on the other. 
The Pope and the displaced Bourbon 
princelings were not less menacing than 
the fanaticism of Mazzini and his incendi- 
aries. The plebiscite in Central Italy 
finally dashed the hopes of Bourbon pre- 
tenders; but the signal victory of Gari- 
baldi over the tyrant of Sicily and Naples 
threatened to hasten grave civil dissensions, 
It was feared that the Mazzinians would 
induce Garibaldi to proclaim a republic, 
and they actually made the attempt. Al- 
though he still stood by Victor Emmanuel, 
however, and sought to gratify no personal 
ambition, he did not hide his bitterness for 
Cavour, because the latter had ceded Nice 
to France, and because he had not allowed 
Garibaldi to dictate the terms for reward- 
ing the Sicilian heroes. When, at length, 
Garibaldi’s rancor brimmed over in the 
Chamber of Deputies, on April 18th, 1861, 
and he accused Cavour of being a traitor 
and an ingrate, it was plain that he had 
gone farther than his popularity warranted, 
and the Italians perceived that Cavour’s 
firm policy had saved them from a civil 
revolution. If the Prime Minister had 
bowed before the disinterested but deluded 
hero of Sicily, long ere this Italy would 
have been convulsed by the agitations of 
red republicans and of emissaries of the In- 
ternational Society. His inflexible adher- 
ence to constitutional methods set an exam- 
ple for which his countrymen have not yet 
been sufficiently grateful. This struggle, 
which hastened his death, did not keep 
him from occupying himself greatly with 

the chief problem which still remained to 





be solved—the Roman Question; and he 
had already reached a solution when, on 
June 6th, 1861, after a short illness, he 
died. His last words were: ‘‘A free 
Church in a free State”; the epitome of his 
policy and the motto which Italy has since 
lived by. 

We regret that these letters contain so 
few direct expressions of Cavour’s opinion 
on other than affairs of state. Few are the 
personalities which admirers of great men 
expect to find in their correspondence. 
Yet, in spite of this, no one can read those 
letters, devoted to public topics, without 
getting some inkling of the private charac- 
ter of their writer. So clear are the direc- 
tions given to his agents and colleagues by 
Cavour, that it would be hard to find an 
ambiguous paragraph in any of these vol- 
umes; and, although he never wastes words, 
he has a remarkable faculty of emphasizing 
and illustrating his meaning by the choice 
of some applicable metaphor. There per- 
vades his sentences the tone of a man who 
habitually conquers; who, having examined 
a problem from various sides, and having 
decided upon the correct solution, expresses 
himself in downright, unequivocal terms. 
He seldom sets forth an alternative or a 
hypothetical course; he simply says to the 
Piedmontese minister at Paris or at Lon- 
don: ‘On receiving this letter, you will 
do thus, and the result will be as follows.” 
This secret of inspiring such absolute 
faith that no command seems too arduous 
to be impossible of accomplishment be- 
longs to genius. It was this which made 
Napoleon’s presence on a battle-field worth 
many brigades of soldiers; it was this 
which filled Cavour’s associates with a 
hopefulness equal to his own. No matter 
how distant or improbable the achieve- 
ment might seem, when he pronounced it 
necessary, they knew that it must come to 
pass. So, too, a healthy, cheerful buoy- 
ancy is felt rather than expressed in these 
letters. Cavour, as we learn fron anecdotes 
told by his friends, knew the value of a 
smile, and his face never betrayed the 
anxiety or the fatigue or the vexation he felt. 
His manner was proverbially frank, and he 
used to say jokingly that his art as a diplo- 
matist consisted in declaring exactly what 
he intended to do; a proceeding so differ- 
ent from the tradition of diplomacy that 
he was never believed, and was thus saved 
the usual trouble of concocting falsehoods 
to conceal his intentions. 


Another trait belonged to Cavour; he 
was magnanimous. No personal injury 
ever led him to sacrifice his patriotism. If 
he knew that an enemy could help the 
national cause, he did not hesitate to secure 
his aid. For many months a breach existed 
between him and La Marmora, owing to an 
unjust attack by the latter upon the 
former’s motives; but in the end Cavour 
generously wrote to the General not to 
allow a private quarrel to prevent him 
from succoring Italy in her emergency. 
And, although he bad little esteem for 
Rattazzi’s ability, Cavour refrained from 
embarrassing his Ministry, consented to 
serve as its representative at the proposed 
European Congress to be held in Paris at 
the end of 1859, and supported the candi- 
dature of Rattazzi for President of the 
Chamberin 1861. Finally, after having 
been insulted in open Parliament by Gari- 
baldi as few ministers have been, Cavour 
did not refuse to meet Garibaldi at a pri- 
vate audience which the King arranged; 
and he writes that they parted, if not as 
friends, at least not as enemies. These in- 
stances, to which many others might be 
added, illustrate a magnanimity and a dis- 
interested patriotism as rare as the devo- 
tion of the ideal lover, to whom selfishness 
is a stranger. 

Here and there in these letters we get 
hiots of Cavour’s opinion of some of the 
men around him. His reading of character 
was singulariy acute. He quickly discov_ 
ered which were the actual and which the 
nominal shapers of destiny in France and 
England, and he wasted little time on the 
latter. His criticisms upon Napoleon III 
show that he knew the foibles and the 
fickleness of the French Emperor, over 
whom Cavour’s personal influence was 
so great that Napoleon did not dare to 
risk an interview with the indignant end 


persuasive Piedmontese after the sudden 


negotiation of peace at Villafranca. We 





Americans have been so accustomed to 
ridicule Prince Jerome Napoleon that 
we perhaps have not done justice to his 
importance during the first ten years of the 
Second Empire. Certain it is that Cavour 
set considerable weight upon ‘ Plon Ploa’s” 
friendly efforts, and that he frequently took 
pains to secure them. Among English 
statesmen he most admired Peel and Cob- 
den, next to whom he esteemed Lord John 
Russell, Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone. 
Only a short time before his death he had 
a familiar correspondence with Mr. Glad- 
stone, in which he informed the English 
statesman that the young Kingdom of Italy 
was really as far advanced as the old 
United Kingdom on the path of Frve Trade. 

Although Cavour does not seem to have 
suspected that his career would be 
cut off so prematurely, he kept a con- 
tinuous lock-out for material among 
the younger generation which might be 
trained to succeed him. Of the Italian 
public men who have, since his death, held 
a commanding position, he apparently 
thought most highly of Minghetti, in whom 
he saw an able administrator and organizer. 
Depretis, who was only one year Cavour’s 
junior, he appointed pro-dictator in Sicily 
after the Garibaidian conquest. He also 
discovered and educated many admirable 
departmental officials, whose service has 
been invaluable, although not of a kind to 
make them renowned. Cavour left no ade- 
quate successor, and though Ricasoli, Rat- 
tazzi and Minghetti in turn wore his giant’s 
robe, they found it a world too wide. 

Cavour’s power of work was marvelous, 
even when measured by the standard of 
such an indefatigable worker as Napoleon 
I. He used to make appointments for 
holding interviews before dawn. In time 
of emergency—as, for instance, during the 
war of 1859, or during the absence of the 
King in Naples in 1860—it is hard to know 
when he slept; for we have his letters and 
telegrams dated at all hours of the day or 
night. And, besides the routine of the 
bureaus and of cabinet councils, he rarely 
absented himself from the parliamentary 
sessions, deeming it prudent to be con- 
stantly prepared for some unexpected 
attack, and necessary to witness for him- 
self the competence or incompetence with 
which his countrymen discharged their 
new functions as legislators for a constitu- 
tionally governed state. Massari, whose 
biographical sketch still remains and— 
until a first-rate historian shall write Ca- 
vour’s life must remain—the most impor- 
tant, states that Cavour was not a born 
orator. He belonged to the modern school 
of parliamentary speakers who say what 
they mean without rhetorical flourish, and 
whose words carry all the more conviction 
because there is no suspicion of show or 
artificiality in them. Manzoni said: 
‘*Count Cavour is the true statesman; he 
has all his prudence and he has all his 
imprudence.” Cavour himself once ex- 
pressed his distrust of rhetoric by say- 
ing, playfully : ‘‘ When Italy shall be com- 
pleted I shall propose a law to abolish all 
the chairs of rhetoric.” Ever busy, ever 
active, no wonder that he could boast ‘‘of 
never having known how to go to work ‘to 
bore himself.” During the Solferino cam- 
paign he was simultaneously President of 
the Council of Ministers, Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, Secretary of the Interior, Sec- 
retary for War, and Secretary of the Navy; 
and he still found time to superintend his 
estates, and to learn, by experience with 
them, the practical needs of the agricultu- 
ral districts. That he kept pace with the 
chief European thinkers, especially in mat- 
ters of economy, government, and politics, 
is also certain; and he allowed no impor- 
tant journalistic utterances to escape him, 
being a constant and acute reader of the 
London 7imes, the Parisian and Viennese 
newspapers, as well as of the chief jour- 
nals of Germany. 

To sum up a necessarily brief review, in 
which only a few of Cavour’s characteris- 
tics have been hinted at, we may assert 
boldly that, if statesmen are to be judged 
according to the relative obstacles they 
overcome with limited resources, and ac- 
cording to the stability of their achieve- 
ment, Cavour—who found Italy enslaved 
by Bourbon, Austrian and the Vatican, and 
who left her free, independent, and gov- 
erned by a more.liberal constitution than 








that of England, must be placed among the 
few great statesmen of the world. No one 
can fail to be fascinated by the ease with 
which, like a magician, he turned every- 
thing to the good of Italy, and made every- 
body serve Italy’s cause. None of his work 
has had to be undone; his successors have 
found that they could build upon the bases 
laid by him, as upon bed-rock, and they 
have been most fortunate when they have 
ineinternal and in foreign policy kept 
most closely tu the spirit of his policy. To 
Cavour may appropriately be applied the 
words which Thucydides applied to Peri- 
cles: ‘‘When hewas dead his foresight. . . 
was appreciated to a still greater degree. 
. » « And the reason was, that he, being 
powerful by means of his high rank and 
talents, and manifestly proof against bri- 
bery, controlled the multitude with an in- 
dependent spirit, and was not led by them 
so much as he himself led them; for he did 
not say anything to ,humor them for the 
acquisition of power by improper means; 
but was able on the strength-of his charac- 
ter to contradict them, even at the risk of 
their displeasure. Whenever, for instance, 
he perceived them unreasonably and in- 
solently confident, by his language he 
would dash them down toalarm; and, on 
the other hand, when they were unreason- 
ably alarmed, he would raise them again to 
confidence. And so, though in name it 
was a democracy, in fact it was a govern- 
ment administered by the first man.” 





GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS.” 


Tis eagerly-expected volume contains in 
full, with trifling exceptions, the six diaries 
prepared by General Gordon at Khartim 
during the last four months of his life. 
They were sent gut beyond his lines by 
General Gordon himself at various dates 
between September 80th and December 
15th, and were all handed over to Sir 
Charles Wilson at Metemna, January 22d 
of the present year, by the offcer commund- 
ing General Gordon’s steamers. 

They begin September 10th, and end on 
the 14th of December. Each separate 
diary bears on the outside cover the re- 
mark, sometimes thrice repeated, that ‘it 
should be pruned down prior to publica- 
tion.” They were begun by General Gor- 
don on the departure of Colonel Stewart, 
who had kept a complete journal of what 
occurred in the beleaguered city from 
March 1st to the 9th of September, upon 
the night of which day he left. Stewart's 
journals are referred to by Gordon, who 
declared them gems, perfect and complete 
in themselves. At Stewart’s capture and 
death, they fell into the hands of the 
Mahdi, from whom there is now some 
prospect that they may be recovered. 

He and Gordon knew each other so well, 
and were so fully of one mind, as to leave 
little ground to doubt that in Gordon’s six 
diaries we have Stewart’s opinions as well 
as his own. 

The perusal of these six testamentary 
journals, as they may properly be called, 
makes on us avery different impression 
from what we had been led to expect. 
They put General Gordon in a better light 
and the Home Government in a worse, 
They display no real vacillation on his 
part, but only the necessary variations of a 
man of boundless resource and ingenuity, 
perpetually baffled by his superiors in every 
plan he attempted, whose problem was 
perpetually shifting, and who, with his 
convictions uuchanged, was still ready to 
make the most of what he was allowed to 
do. 

His information of what was going on 
at a distance, at home and within the Eng- 
lish lines, could not always be correct, and 
his blunt judgments, based on facts as he 
had them, will occasionally make an im- 
pression which is as unjust to him as to 
the persons who fell under his censure. 

Students of political history will find 
much in this volume to compel a recon- 
struction of the current opinion as to the 
ability and success of Mr. Gladstone’s man- 
agement of the Egyptian question, and per- 
haps to soften their regret that the Afghanis- 
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tan matter has passed out of his hands be- 
fore Russia had won the command of every 
pass to Herat. 

It isto be regretted that the journals do 
not furnish us with one essential part of the 
case. General Gordon’s telegrams to the 
Government were withheld when the jour- 
nals were surrendered to the family. We 
are not wholly in the dark as to their con- 
tents. Some of them are definitely known; 
but it is an unnecessary hardship, thrown 
on General Gorflon by an administration 
that left him to his fate and is responsible 
for it, that his friends cannot complete 
their defense by the publication of all that 
belongs to it. 

Ii is difficult, with these proofs before us, 
to escape the conclusion that the intima- 
tions that were allowed to get out that 
Gordon had made himself responsible for 
his fate by exceeding or even disregarding 
his orders, were cruelly unjust. He was 
acting in a double capacity, and held a 
double commission, which left him in a 
higher position than the English Govern- 
ment alone could confer on him, and im- 
posed obligations and duties to the Khédive 
and his government which he could not 
disregard. 

His conception of his commission was 
that it invested him with large and, toa 
certain extent, undefined powers, and left 
him free to act as circumstances, actually 
developed after he arrived, should require. 
It is plain enough that, as he approached 
Khartim, his view of the situation under- 
went achange. The country was less dis- 
organized than he had been led to suppose, 
and there were within reach materials to 
work with which he himself at a distance 
had not anticipated, and which the Home 
Government could not be made to compre- 
hend. It is hard to escape the conclusion 
that, bad he been allowed to do as he wished, 
or what he understood that he was com- 
missioned to do, or even to take and fol- 
low steadily any one of the alternative 
plans he proposed to the Government for 
their option, the English name would have 
been saved the cloud which has fallen on 
it among the Mohammedan Arabs. 

Taken in connection with the documents 
contained in the appendix this volume con- 
tains the entire history of the Egyptian 
complication, as well as that of Gordon's 
connection with it. Asto the ethical ques- 
tion whether England was right or wrong 
in being in the SQdan at all he expressed 
no opinion. More than once he declined 
tu style the enemy in arms against him 
rebels, and it was no part of bis policy to 
treatthem as such. The diaries, so far 
ae we have been able to find, contain no 
one word to intimate that he had ever made 
up his mind as to which party was most in 
the position of rebels. The work he had to 
do, and the righteousness of it, was none the 
jess clear, and he devoted himself to it with 
the full consent of his high and scrupulous 
conscience. 

His view of what was required of him at 
his post is in all aspects heroic; and in no 
part of his romantic career does he show to 
better advantage than in these last months 
after he had settled it in his mind that 
he should perish at Khartam. Opportuni- 
ties to escape were open to him even after 
Colonel Stewart had sailed away; but he 
scorned the thought of abandoning to their 
fate the people he was there to protect 
while he got safely out of the country him- 
self. He knew what that fate would be the 
moment he was gone; and, if he could not 
bring them off and put them in safety with 
him, he would fall at his post among them, 
as he did. He writes on this point: 

“*T altogether decline the imputation that the 
projected expedition has come to relieve me. It 
has come to save our national honor in extricat- 
ing the garrisons, etc., from a position our action 
én Egypt has placed these garrisons. I was relief 
expedition No.1. They are relief expedition No. 
2. As for myself, I could make good my retreat 
at any moment, if I wished.” 

The key to his steadfast policy lies in this 
extract: 

‘My idea is to induce Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to undertake the extrication of all people 
or garrisons now hemmed in or captive, and 
that, if this is not their program, then to resign 
my commission and do what I can to attain it 
(the object), As long as a man remains in Her 
Majesty's service he is bound to obey the orders 
of his superiors ; but, if he resigna, he cannot be 
held as insubordinate if he disobeys. Of course 








it may turn on the question of whether, once 
having entered the service of Her Majesty's 
army, one is free to leave it at one’s will. But 
we Officers are not, like the private soldiers, en- 
gaged for a term of years ; and perbaps one may 
risk dismissal if the cause is worthy of it—which, 
I think, the question of abandoning the garri- 
sons is.” 

The mystery of Gordon’s wish to rein- 
state Zubair Pasha disappears in these 
journals, and the true force and motive of 
his declarations as to the slave trade and 
its suppression is disclosed and put in a 
light which shows his self-consistency, his 
solid sense and independence of mind. 

These are questions which, however im- 
portant they are, will most attract those 
whose interest is chiefly with the political 
and military problem. To the people at large 
the charm of this volume will be that which 
long ago led them to enroll Charles George 
Gordon high among the heroes of the world. 
These diaries ratify that opinion for all] 
time with a seal as broad as the story of 
the four last and greatest months of a 
great life 

Sometimes he is full of impatience and 
splenetic as a boy, as when he writes, ‘‘I 
must say 1 hate our diplumatists,” and 
shows them up on his page with a comic 
ecrawl; or, when, a little further on, he 
writes : 

“IT dwell on the joy of never seeing Great 
Britain again, with its horrid, wearisome dinner 
parties and miseries. . . . At these dinner 
parties we are all in masks, saying what we do 
not believe, cating and drinking things we do 
not want, and then abusing one another. I 
would sooner live like a Dervish with the Mahdi 
than go out to dinner every night in London.” 

The book bristles with blunt honesty, and 
with the simple honor of a soldier with an 
uneorrupted heart; but through all beats 
the tender heart, and the humor of the 
imprisoned hero is always ready to bring 
up the softer side of a hard question. 
Sometimes his indignation takes the 
sharper form of satire, at which business 
he is as keen as in his discipline he is 
severe and awful. But, put him where you 
will, he is ever a man of the gentlest 
heart, carrying about with him a sense 
of responsibility to God and a passionate 
desire to do the thing that was right, which, 
without the unexampled union in him of 
hard sense, keen perceptions, and the firm- 
est kind of will, would have left him a 
helpless sentimentalist. A good example 
of his deep acquaintance with the men he 
had around him is his observation that, 
‘Although man is the essence of treach- 
ery, I believe every man wishes to be honest; 
his interests prevent him.” 

Part of his success with the people he 
had to manage lay in his higher estimate 
of what they could do and of what could 
be done with them. He believed that 
Colonel Stewart lost his life partly, at 
least, in consequence of his English con- 
tempt of the fighting stuff in the average 
Arab. His ownestimate of the ordinary 
Indian and of the Sepoys was low, but, on 
the contrary, he believed that an army com- 
posed of Chinese, blacks and one-sixth 
English could be made irresistible. Yet 
we find him writing on one page: 

*T declare solomnly that, if it were not for 
the honor’s sake of our nation, I would let these 
people slide, They are of the very feeblest na- 
ture, and the Arabs are’ ten times better; but, 
because they are weak, there is so much more 
the reason to try and belp them; for I think it 
was because we were such worthless creatures 
that our Lord came to deliver us. These 
Shaggyeh know no shame. It is an unknown 
quantity with them. What a life one has to live. 
Iwish I commanded the Arabs (speaking pro- 
fessionally), I think it is a great shame not 
giving me Zubair Pasha ; for he would know how 
to deal with these people. They are the weari- 
ness of my life. From February until now they 
have been one continued worry to me, and I ex- 
pect they worried the Arabs as much....I 
believe that a good recruitment of blacks and 
Chinese would give England all the troops she 
wants for expeditions, mixed with one-sixth 
English. As for those wretched Sepoys, they 
are useless, I would garrison India with Chi- 
nese and blacks, with one-sixth English, and no 
army could stand against us. The Chinese in 
Shanghai had the greatest contempt for the 
Bombay Sepoys, and used to knock them about, 
Belochees and Sikhs are a different class. I 
have the grea‘est contempt for the pure Indian 
Bepoys. Chinese, or blacks, or Goorkas, or 
Belochees are far better. The moment he (the 


pure Sepoy) is off parade, he puts off all uniform 
that connects him with Her Majesty's Govern- 


~ 


ment, and puts on his dish-clout, I hate th 
snake-like creatures, Any man accustomed to 
judge by faces sees that they hate us. I would 
back the Mussulmans of India against the lot 
of those snakes.” 


There is something prophetic in the quiet 
accuracy of his prevision of what was 
coming: 


“It is, of course, on the cards that Khartim 
is taken under the nose of the expeditionary 
force, which will be just too late. The expedi- 
tionary force will, perbaps, think it necessary to 
retake it; but that will be of no use, and will 
cause loss of life uselessly on both sides. It had 
far better quietly return, with its tail between its 
legs.” 


A good deal of his journal reads like an 
argument with himself. Sometimes he 
seems to be sitting in the sternest court 
marshal on himself and sifting his heart 
to the bottom. One example of this is his 
inquiry into his part in permitting Colonel 
Stewart, whom he dearly loved, to leave 
Khartim, 

Another is the following: 


“If in two days I find the news correct that 
the Mahdi is still in Kordofan, I shall let out all 
the political prisoners (which will shock the 
town people), but will be true joy and delight to 
me ; for it bas been a work utterly repugoant to 
me. I like free will (we left God with our own 
Sree will, we must return with our own free will.) 
I hate a forced subjection, andI feel sure that 
tu let these people out, with free will to go to the 
Arabs or not, will be good policy. 1 must say 
that I feel it a great compliment, when my coun- 
selors say to me; ‘Do what you think right, 
irrespective of our advice,’ when they know [am 
ignorant of all that goes on, ignorant of the 
Arabic language, except in my style, ignorant 
of the Arabic customs, etc., etc. * You will do 
better than we do,’ is what they say, and J, poor 
devil, do not know where toturn, Oh! our gov- 
ernment! our government! What hasit not to 
answer for? Not to me, but to these poor people. 
I declare if I thought the town wished the 
Mahdi, I would give it up, so much do I respect 
free will,” 


Still another, yet more striking and in con- 
nection with the same subject, is on page 
181. 

‘*T confess Iam more perplexed about these 
arrests than I like. Is it a good thing, or is it 
not? If I could be sure that the majority 
wished to go to the Mahdi, I could make up my 
mind at once what to do. It would be an im- 
mense relief to me. But does the mass wish it? 
If they do not, I ought to take all precautions 
against such an event. Then comes the query: 
Am I not, in these arrests, teing made a 
tool of by the Turkish and Cairo elements? 
Are they not gratifying spites? Paul said: ‘J 
have learned’ (as in a school) ‘in whatsoever 
state 1 am to be content.’ I can only say, ‘ Iam 
learning,’ but have ‘ not learned.’” 


_ 


The Lutheran Quarterly for July conlains 
papers on ‘‘The Doctrine of Election,” by the 
Rev. 8. A. Repass, D.D., Staunton, Va.; “The 
Minister and the Bible Languages,” by Prof. 
George H. Schodde, Pb.D., Capital University, 
Columbus ; “The Comparatively Small Success 
of Christ’s Personal Ministry,” by the Rev. 
W. H. Luckenbach, A. M., Germantown, N, Y. ; 
‘“‘ How to Develop and Direct the Benevolence 
of the Church,” by the Rey. J. A. Clutz, A. M., 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions, Bulti- 
more, Md. ; ‘The Use of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the Eucharistic Service,” by the Rev. E. J. 
Richter, Turner’s Falls, Mass. ; ‘The Sibylline 
Oracles in the Writings of the Church Fathers,” 
by the Rev. B. Pick, Ph.D., Allegheny, Pa. ; 
together with Literary Intelligence and notices 
of New Publications, The number which 
interests us most in the July number of The 
Reformed Quarterly Review is Prof. ©. A. 
Briggs’s “ ‘The Poem of the Fall of Man,” an in- 
genious and original exposition of this portion 
of the Mosaic history; and the very sensible 
opening article on “The American Congress of 
Churches,” by the editor, Prof. Thos. G. Apple. 
The other contributions are ‘‘ The Vocation of 
the Christian Ministry,” by Prof. E, V. Gerhart ; 
“The Will,” by the Rev. C. R. Lane; ‘Christ, 
the Truth,” by the Rev. D. B. Lady, and ** The 
Credibility of the Gospel founded on ‘The 
Testimony of Jesus,’” by the Rev. 8S. Z. 
Beam. The Unitarian Review for the 
month opens with a refined and thoughtfu 
vindication of the veracity of sensation by 
ex-President Hill, ‘‘The World no Iilusion.” 
We fail to grasp his point against the Kantian 
doctrine of time and space, which he asserts are 
not “simply regulative forms of human 
thought,” but ‘*the limitless atmosphere in 
whichthe material world is immersed.” The meta- 
phor apart, this seems a conditioning of time 
and space on the existence of a material world, 
without providing, as Kant does, an intelligible 
sphere to sustain them in. Dr. BPartol 
grows eloquent in his notice of John 

















lections of the proto-mertyr of Temperance 
in Boston. The paper flames and flashes with 
what Dr. Bartol has bimself called the ‘“‘admira- 
ble ferocity of love.” He says of Pierrepont, 
“he was conscience in perpetual motion, mural to 
the core. . . . He exploded into tones, and 
flashed with the gestures that were so grace- 
fully and graciously by an expert elocutionist 
modulated and shaped. . . . He had the eye 
of an eagle, portofaking. . . . The zealof 
God's house and man’s need had eaten him up. 
He was wholly in his stint, not always restrained 
from excesses into which run the holiest pas- 
sions, like active volcanoes, the world’s chan- 
nels and safety valves.”———Of the Leonard 
Scott Republications of the current English 
Reviews, have come to hand, The Fort- 
nightly, The Contemporary, the Nineteenth 
Century, and Blackwood’s Magazine, 
We notice also The Pulpit of To-Day, a 
monthly magazine of sermons, containing Mr. 
Beecher’s current sermons reported by Ellin- 
wood, sermons representing the English pulpit, 
a children’s sermon, an expository section, and 
various other matter interesting to pastors. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York.) 


-..-The reprint of Mental Medicine, by Rev. 
W. F. Evans, published several years since, and 
the more recent book, Primitive Mind-Oure, 
by W. F. Evans (Carter : Boston) carry the reader 
through wide and wild ranges of Religion, 
Philosophy, Psychistry and medical art. The 
doctrine of treatwent is not anything material, 
bat is termed Psycopathy. The first book is on 
Mental Psychology and the last on the Nature 
and Power of Faith as manifested in Transcen- 
dental Medicine. It has in it all that weird 
mixture of credulity and faith, mesmerism and 
magnetism, spiritualism and miracle which 
seeks to show that all cures are more mental 
than physical and more the result of faith than 
of works. Abundant use is made of the mira- 
cles of Christ, although giving sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, and raising the dead, 
are not repeated. So far as we can understand 
those parta which consist of ideal and specula- 
tive philosophies, we can only say not proven; 
while all that is material or tangible does not 
answer to the essential beliefs of a discriminating 
faith. Balanced minds may well ponder both 
books, as they are not without suggestive 
thought; yet, we believe that those who read 
most closely human nature as composed of body 
and spirit, and the Word of God as the guide to 
the nature and power of faith, will not be great- 
ly moved by these so-called curative manifesta- 
tions. 


----Part VII of the Roadside Songs of Tus- 
cany, translated and illustrated by Francesca 
Alexanders, and published under Mr. Ruskin’s 
editorship, (JohnjWiley & Sons) is at hand. The 
poems are marked with the same delightful 
simplicity, happily carried over into and pre- 
served in the translation which constituted the 
charm of the previous numbers. The frontis- 
piece illustration, to go with “The Colonel’s 
Leave,” and entitled “Speak to me, speak 
mouth of love,”’ represents an officer kneeling 
by the bier of bis betrothed, with the mourning 
friends gathered in the room. It is a composi- 
tion with more elements in it than any design 
Miss Alexanders has tried her hand at in the 
series. She loses none of her simplicity and 
naturalness in the more complex requirements 
of the grouping. Each figure preserves its indi- 
viduality, and the impression is neither con- 
fused nor lost. The second illustration of 
* Christ and the woman at the well,” is more 
in the style of others that have preceded in the 
series. 





.... Dr, Guild, of Brown University Library, 
has already done much service in bringing to 
light original histurical materia], and his Chap- 
lain Smath and the Baplists (Philadelphia : Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society) is another 
curious and interesting volume. Hezekiah 
Smith, D.D., born in 1737, graduating at Prince- 
ton in 1762, became a Baptist preacher, and after 
missionary journeys which extended as far as 
the colony of Georgia, settled at Haverhill, 
Mass., where he died in 1805. From 1775 to 
1780 he was a chaplain in the Continental Army. 
His copious journals, letters, etc., from which 
the volume is mostly made up, are interesting 
as pictures of last century scenes “taken on the 
spot.” A perusal of the work may be recom- 
mended to all who like to get their historical 
information at first hand. 


...-Uharles Paine, Esq., lately President of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and for 
many years superintendent of the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Railway, and now superintendent 
of the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Rail- 
way, contributed a series of thirteen short and 
most useful papers to the Railroad Gazette, 
which are now republished by that journal in a 
convenient duodecimo of 154 pages for general 
circulation. They give the conclusions of one 
of the best and most experienced engineers and 
railroad men in the country on a great number 
of points which, though complex and difficult 
of solution, are yet of everyday importance, 
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form” to have old-fashioned notions of any 
kind as to lead us to believe that the next newest 
sensation might be “‘ their revival.” At all events 
we should like to see a touch of this kind of re- 
action in the matter of family training, if that 
old fashioned office of the parent has not already 
gone so far into disuse as to be incapable of re- 
vival. A good, simple, practical aid in this di- 
rection, and a thoroughly judicious and system- 
atic one at the same time, is a Treatise on Domes- 
tic Education, by the Rev. Daniel A. Payne, D.D., 
LL.D., Senior Bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. (Cincinnati, Cranston and 
Stowe.) Bishop Payne’s treatise is, like himself, 
the product of a ripe, rich and mellow experi- 
ence. 


..From the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. w 
have a finely manufactured handful of a book, 
containing the three addresses delivered in this 
country by Matthew Arnold, during his late 
visit. The first is that on ‘‘ Numbers; or the 
Majority and the Remnant,” originaily delivered 
here. Though it was not received with as eager 
interest as that on ‘“‘ Emerson,” delivered first in 
what Mr. Arnold calls ‘‘ Emerson’s own delight- 
ful town,” and which forms the last of the three 
published in this collection, it has proved to 
many readers, ourselves among them, what Mr. 
Arnold says frankly it has been to him, and 
given him consolation in a state of things from 
which it was not otherwise easy to extract com- 
fort. 


..How We are Governed is an explanation 
of the Constitution and Government of the 
United States for young people, by Miss Anna 
Laurens Dawes, daughter of Senator Dawes, of 
Pittsfield, Mass. The manual is prepared in a 
simple and elementary manner, never droping 
into perplexed and recondite discussions, and 
with only an occasional lapse ‘into fine writ- 
ing.” It is lively in style as well as perspicuous, 
and has that kind of vitality in it which indi- 
cates an author who has the subject well in 
hand. (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 


..The Scovil Manufacturing Company repub- 
lishes, from the Photographie Times, seven lec- 
tures on amateur photography before the senior 
class of the Montclair High School, by the prin- 
cipal, Randall Spaulding, Esq., under the title 
of First Lessons in Amateur Photography. 
They begin at the bottom, and conduct the ama- 
teur student rapidly and intelligently over the 
whole ground, including the mechanical diffi- 
culties of one kind and another he will have to 
meet. 


..The American Book Co., of Chicago, sends 
us a pamphlet on Asiatic Cholera, containing a 
“sketch of its history, nature, and manage- 
ment,” by Dr. Oscar C. DeWolf, health commis- 
sioner of Chicago. It is specially designed for 
popular use, and is a valuable treatise for gener- 
al circulation and to show what is to be done in 
the critical moments before a physician can be 
brought. 


..-Mr. John Ireland, of this city, publishes 
a neatly manufactured booklet, entitled Pompeii 
Illustrated, which takes the reader through some 
forty pages 16mo of easy and pleasant reading, 
a considerable portion of which may be found 
in “* The Last Days of Pompeii.” 


....The Messrs, A. Lovel & Co. publish a trans- 
lation by Josephine Jarvis, of The Education of 
Man, by Friederich Froebel—the author’s most 
important work on the science of elementary 
teaching. 


—— 


LITERARY NOTES. 
The Current has entered into a fourth volume, 


..Zola’s new novel is entitled “ L’ Ouvrage.” 
A painter is its hero, and an unpainted picture 
a leading incident. 


..Edwin Arnold’s new poem bears the name 
‘The Song Celestial,” being an episode of the 
Mahapoarata treated in verse. 


.-The curious fairy legend of ‘The En- 
chanted Castle,” at Dobb’s Ferry, is said to be 
the subject of a poem of some length by Mr. 
Wallace Bruce. 


.-It is stipulated, acorrding to report, by 
the Messrs. Harpers that the expected autobi- 
ographic papers from Mme. Adelina Patti shall 
be in her own handwriting. 


....A correspondent of an exchange describes 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris as a red-haired, but 
very interesting looking gentleman, remincing 
his observant strongly of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
in the general contour of his features. 


. .Dr. Phillips Brooke's rapid utterance quite 
routed the London stenographers who tried to 
take down his late discourses for publication. 
The text of his sermons that they did succeed 
in committing was tolerably well mixed up. 


...-A commission from the French Govern- 
ment has lately unearthed in a Berat (Albania) 
church a fine uncial codex of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, on purplish vellum, and 
seemingly of about the sixteenth century in date. 


...-Miss Kingsley’s articles, contributed to 
Wide Awake, “The Children of Westminster 





Abbey,” will appear in book form from D., Lo- 
throp & Co. Miss Kingsley is the reputed author 
of “Mrs, Lorimer” and “ Colonel Enderby's 
Wife.” 


...-Messrs, Ginn & Heath will have ready 
about August 1st, ‘* Language Lessonsin Arith- 
metic,” by Miss Ellen L. Barton, principal of 
the School for Deaf in Portland, Maine ; ‘‘ First 
Steps in Latin,” by R. L. Leighton, Ph.D., of 
Leipzig. 


.-..John B. Alden has in preparation a vol- 
ume of Ruskin selections similar in arrangement 
and dress to the ‘‘Carlyle” compend he lately 
issued; an excellent book, by the by, for the 


general reader who wants merely to * dip” into 
the great writer’s work. 


.-It is requested by the gentleman prepar- 
ing the biography of the Rev. John Pierpont 
that any persons possessing manuscripts of that 
celebrated preacher will submit them to him, 


addressing such papers to “‘Pierpont, No, 8 
Chauncey Street, Boston,” 


...Very sensible complaints are made by 
English book collectors of the narrow margins 
left just now by binders when the books issued 
are put into temporary backs. The new Bibles 
are witnesses to this. It will be difficult to re- 
bind them suitably in many instances, There 


is also some irregularity in the appearance of 
the copies. 


..Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have in their 
press a novel by the author of ‘My Opinions 
and Betsey Bobbett’s,” (in which book there is 
quite as much good ‘sense as there is humor) 
with a temperance flavor about it; ‘“‘ Sermons 
in Songs,” by Dr. Charlies F. Robinson, being a 
fresh volume of discourses by him; a series of 
Scriptural expositions by Joseph Parker, D.D., 
of London, entitled ‘*The People’s bibie” ; 
‘Tue Pastor’s Hand-book,” a ministerial man- 
ual by Rev. Dr. W. W. Everts; and a set of dis- 
courses on “‘ Society—Iis Peculiarivies, Practices 
and Problems.” 
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Religions Intelligence. 


PREDESTINATION IN A LUTHER- 
AN SYNOD. 


Tax New York Ministerium of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church recently met in 
Buffalo. Three sessions were occupled 
with discussion on the doctrine of election. 
Our readers will remember that, more than 
five years ago, the large Missouri Synod was 
charged with teaching Calvinism. It 
claimed that election was unto faith; that 
God sends to those whom he has chosen 
from eternity the means of grace; that they 
must believe and be saved; and there are 
none others that freely believe and are 
saved but the elect only. 

Although the controversy originated 
among the synods belonging to the Synod- 
ical Conference, in the course of time it 
was also thrown into several synods of the 
General Council, notably the Ministerium 
of New York. At its meeting in the city 
of New York, in 1883, the faculty of the 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia was 
requested to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject. This ‘* Gutachten” was read at the 
meeting last year, in Poughkeepsie. The 
Synod resolved to consider the opinion at 
its next meeting, and instructed the con- 
ferences to do the same during the year. 

At Buffalo the Synod rejected, on the 
one hand, the Missourian view of an elec- 
tion unto faith in no wise conditioned by 
revealed will of God in the Gospel and not 
directed by his foreknowledge, as arbitrary, 
and, on the other, the theory advauced by 
Missouri’s opponents of an election in view 
of faith as not solving the difficulty, and 
begging the question. It regretted that a 
doctrine, which, in the Lutheran Church, 
had always held a subordinate position—so 
much so that in the Augsburg Confession, 
Apology, the two catechisms and the 
Smalcald Articles, it is passed over in 
silence—should now be made so prominent. 
It was not until sixty years after the 
beginning of the Reformation, in conse. 
quence of controversies which had arisen, 
that ‘the Church found it necessary to 
define its position on the doctrine of elec- 
tion. 

The Synod discountenanced all Pelagian- 
izing, Synergistic and Arminian views 
which deny that God aloneis the author of 
our salvation, und concede to man a cer- 
tain natural ability for good which he does 
not possess, as well as Calvinism and fa- 
talism of every kind, which make Gud 
tyrannical and arbitrary—an essentially 
different being from that which the Gospel 
portrays to us—and deny all responsibility 
and moral agency in man. Its position on 
the disputed question is expressed in the 
words of the ‘‘ Formula of Concord”: 
**God has decreed in his purpose and coun- 
sel that he will justify, graciously receive, 
adopt, and make heirs of eternal life ull 
those who will accept Christ in true peni- 
tence and right faith.” 

The Synod vigorously declared against 
all picnics, etc., at which intoxicating 
drinks are sold and dancing is indulged in. 
Next year it will celebrate the centennial 
of its organization (Oct. 22d, 28d, 1786, at 
Albany). A committee was appointed to 
prepare a historic sketch. The Synod also 
appointed acommittee to secure the pas- 
sage of an act in the next legislature for 
the incorporation of Lutheran churches in 
the State of New York, similar to that 
granted to the Dutch Reformed and the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Churches. In connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Synod, the 
costly statue of the Rev. C. Volz, late pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Buffalo, and 
founder of two orphan asylums, erected by 
his congregation to his memory, was un- 
veiled. It is of Carean marble, twenty- 
five feet high, and finished in Italy. 








For nearly a year a committee of twelve clergy- 
men, appointed by the Bishop of New York, have 
been busy preparing for the series of services to 
be held im the several prominent Episcopal 
churches the coming advent. As their efforts 
became known, an interest in the movement was 
manifested not only among the religious people 
of New York, but in the neighboring cities also, 
so that now arrangements are nearly completed 
for a series of parochial missiuns in the advent 
season, beginning at St, Luke’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, on All Saints’ Day, Nov. Ist, continuing a 
week each in Newark, Newburgh, and Jersey 


City, and finally concluding with the fifteen 
day’s mission in New York, beginning on the 
Saturday after Thanksgiving day. During the 
progress of the mission in each charch engaged 
in the work there will be three services daily. 
The first, a morning service, designed especially 
to appeal to those already Christians, and in- 
tended to deepen in such the spirituallife. The 
afternoon service will be adapted to the needs 
of children, when the effort will be directed 
toward inciting or increasing in them the 
interest in religious truths, and the holy living 
unto God. The evening service will be more 
general in its character, aiming to arouse the 
careless and indifferent. the ungodly and the 
sinner, aud to bring them to the foot of the 
cross in true repentanc>. The method employed 
is that which has already sv commended itself 
in the English Church that from individual 
efforts the work has proceeded until now it is 
organized and under the charge of a society 
large in numbers and increasing every year in 
influence and public confidence. The committee 
have secured the assistance of two of these 
traiued missionaries from England, Mr. Aitken 
and Mr. Stephens, who will prepare such of the 
clergy as have been appointed to the task 
of conducting the services by the instruction 
and holy meditation of a ‘ retreat,’’ to be held 
at Garrison’s on the Hudson, beginning on the 
13th of October. The general aim of the mis- 
sion will be by orderly and reverent services, by 
personal appeals, by simple, stirring discourser, 
by the congregational singing of hymns whose 
use has determined their spiritual character and 
influence, to lead men of all sorts and conditions 
nearer to Christ, and bring them back to God. 
Spasmodic and sensational methods will be 
avoided. Earnest and practical will be every 
endeavor, This movement is not that of any 
party. It is connected with no one school of 
thought. Solely to make men realize the telling 
issues of life here and life hereafter will arouse 
in men of every school in the Church an enthusi- 
asm and a devotion worthy of so sacred a cause. 
That which once caused a prophet to cry out 
** Revive thy work, O God !” now operates to make 
‘* Stewards of the Mysteries” long to see an out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost, and souls in large 
numbers brought to Jesus, It cannot be doubted, 
even by those most conservative in ideas of 
methods, that such a work, begun in prayer, 
continued in faith, operated in earnestness, will 
be productive of enduring results. 

....The Bishop of St, Andrews, Scotland, who 
of course, is a Dissenter, writes a long letter on 
the subject of Church defense, English and 
Scotch, in which he says: 

“T quite admit that, so long as our two Estab- 
lished Churches, English and Scotch, are not in ec- 
clesiastical communion, it is a very serious question 
whether an Episcopalian, whatever may be his poli- 
tics, is Justified in assisting, under present circum- 
stances, to support the Scotch Established Church. 
Looking at the question in the abstract, and holding, 
as I do, very strongly the general principle of con- 
nection between Church and State, or, in other 
words, of the duty of a nation, as such, to make 
profession of religion, I should not hesitate to do my 
best to maintain the existing Scotch Establishment, 
although it be Presbyterian, rather than that the 
country should make, in its national capacity, no 
religious profession, But then, the existence of a 
Church Establishment in England which is not 
Presbyterian but Episcopal, and which is far the 
larger, and on every account more important insti- 
tution, adds greatly to the embarrassment of the 
question in its practical bearings. If Establishment 
be, as we hold it is, a source of strength, and, if the 
strengthening of Presbyterianism be, as it must 
unavoidably be, more or less, the weakening of 
Episcopacy, then, it would seem, I must be doing 
wrong—I must be acting contrary not only to high 
principle but to sound policy—if I continue in the 
course which I have. pursued hitherto, and which 
the Defense Institution has undertaken to recom- 
mend,” 

He finds this question a very difficult one to 
answer, but he believes there is a way of escape 
from the embarrassment—viz., the “growing 
tendency on the part of many leading Presbyter- 
ians, especially in the Established Church, to 
forget past differences and to look forward to 
some arrangement whereby the two Church 
Establishments may so far draw toward each 
other that they may be brought within the pos- 
sibility of ecclesiastical communion.” But the 
proof of this tendency does not seem to be very 
abundant. The Bishop only mentions friendly 
expressions which have been made by such men 
as Drs. Tulloch and Flint, on the one hand, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Durham on the other. He suggests to the 
members of the Church Defense Institution 
that they could not do a better or more impor- 
tant service to both Church Establishments 
than by endeavoring gradually to bring about 
such an arrangement, and by placing the “ ex- 
pediency” of it in a proper light. But, if this 
hope should fail, the Bishop‘thinks the “‘difficul- 
ty in the way of intelligent and conscientious 
Episcopalians, whether in Scotland or in Eng- 
land, supporting the Church of Scotland as now 
established, must unquestionably be very great, 
“because, by so doing, they must weaken the 
cause of Episcopacy in both countries, so far as 
Establishment is a source of strength to Presby- 





terianism, &nd because they must also weaken 








the cause of Church Establishment in England 
by an alliance which has, and can have, no 
sound or sufficient basis,” 


....The next Church Congress in England 
will be held at Portsmouth, opening on Oct. 6th. 
The subjects for consideration are: 

The Revised Version of the Old Testament; The 
Responsibility of the Church as regards the Spirit- 
ual and Mora] Welfare of our Soldiers and Sailors ; 
Special Church Work amongst Men—(a.) Young 
Men between School and Marriage, (b.) Working- 
Men’s Associations in Town and Country; The 
Prayer-book—(a.) Rearrangement of Services, (b.) 
Supplementary Services; The Work of Women in 
Church—(a.) As Sisters and Deaconesses, (b.) Kes- 
cue Work in Towns, (c.) The Girls’ Friendly Society; 
Religion and Art—Their Influence on Each Other; 
Evangelizing Agencies Supplementary to the Paro- 
chial System ; The Cathedral in its Relation to the 
Diocese and the Church at large; the Responsibil- 
ity of the Church with regard to Emigration; the 
Doctrine of Holy Scripture and the Attitude of the 
Chureh with respect to War; The Teaching Work 
of the Church—(a.) Exegesis of Scripture, (b.) Doc- 
trine and Ethics, (c.) Church History; the Church 
and the Printing Press; the Church in India—(a.) 
Europeans and Eurasians—their Spiritual and Edu- 
cational Needs, (b.) The Native Races; Clergy Pen- 
sions ; Church Defense—(a.) History of Church En- 
dowments and Property, (b.) the Social and Phil- 
anthropic Work of the National Church; Attitude 
of the Church with respect to Movements in Foreign 
Churches; the Spiritual Life—(a.) the Intellectual 
Trials of the Spiritual Life, (b.) the Respective In- 
fluence of Devotion and Work In forming the Spir- 
itual Life, (¢.) the Difficulties of Private Devotion 
and the Alds to it; Legislative Proposals with a 
View to the Repression of Intemperance; the Bear- 
ing of Christianity upon Social Economics, with re- 
spect to the Mutual Relation of the Rich and Poor, 
Employers and Employed. 


....A letter from Rome speaks of the two cur- 
rents of opposing opinion in the Vatican ; one led 
by the Pope and a considerable number of Car- 
dinals, favoring a liberal policy ; the other by ir- 
reconcilable Ultramontanes, who want the Pope 
to be thundering forth maledictions and ex- 
communications. The two parties have organs-— 
the Pope’s, the Moniteur de Rome; the other, the 
Journal de Rome—and there is much strife be- 
tween them. Recently, Cardinal de Pietra wrote 
a letter for the latter in eulogy of Pius 1X, not 
so much as mentioning the present Pope, 
whereat the latter’s friends took umbrage, and 
the Cardinal has been slighted by His Holiness, 
who has forbidden other clerical journals to re- 
print the lotter. It is feared that the quarrel 
will affect disastrously the offerings of the 
French. It is said that the Encyclical which 
the Pope prepared last year against Liberalism, 
is likely to be suppressed, because its appear- 
ance would only give new occasion for contests 
among the clerical organs, which prove to be 
unruly and riotous and quite unfit for disci- 
pline. 


...-It is very probable that the Protestant 
Bishopric of Jerusalem, which was established 
conjointly by Prussia and England in 1841, 
through the intervention of the great Bunsen, 
will be discontinued entirely. The two coun- 
tries had taken turn about in appointing the 
bishops, and such excellent men as Gobat, Bar- 
clay, and others, had graced this chair, and done 
much for the evangelical cause in Palestine. 
But, hitherto, the bishops appointed by Prussia 
were compelled to submit to the three ordina- 
tions of the Established Church of England—a 
fact which reflected upon the legitimacy of the 
ordination of the Prussian State Church. The 
latter Government now refuses to submit to this 
policy any longer, and desires to appoint an in- 
cumbent without sending him to England for 
ordination. To this the Church authorities 
of England refuse to accede, and Prussia will 
undoubtedly soon declare its withdrawa] from 
the joint bishopric affair. 


....The primatial see of Prague, Bohemia, 
vacant by the recent death of Cardinal von 
Schwarzenberg, Prince Archbishop of Prague, 
is to be filled by the Count of Schiénborn, Bishop 
of Budweis. The new archbishop is only in his 
forty-first year, having been born on January 
24th, 1844, and is the third son of Count Erwin 
von Schiinborn, head of the Austrian branch of 
this distinguished Franconian house. He was 
at first destined for the profession of arms, and 
served through the campaign of 1866 in a dra- 
goon regiment. His natural bent to the priest- 
hood, however, led him to renounce this career, 
and, after the usual course of studies and train- 
ing, he was ordained in 1873. 


...-The Tenth Congress of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States will be 
held in New Haven, Conn., commencing on 
Tuesday, October 20th. The topics are as follows : 
“The Christian Doctrine of the Atonement” ; 
‘Grounds of Church Unity”; ‘ Ethics of the 
Tariff Question”; Astheticism in Worship ”; 
‘Free Churches”; ** Deaconesses and Sister- 
hoods”; ** Place and Methods of Bible Study in 
the Christian Life.” 


.... According to official statistics, France now 
has 650,000 Protestant inhabitants, in 870 par- 
ishes. Of these, 550,000 belong to the Reformed 


and Calvinistic branch ; 80,000 to the Lutheran ; 
and 15,000 to 20,000 to the Free Church. The 
Methodists have about thirty regular and a hun- 


dred lay preachers in the French work, 
while the Baptiste and’ Dabyiste are also repre- 
sen 





Missions. 


THE MARATHI MISSIONS. 


TuExeE lies before us the report of the Ameri- 
can Marathi Mission for 1884. This is the oldest 
mission of the American Board. It was estab- 
lished at Bombay in 1818. Eighteen years later the 
missionaries penetrated inland and occupied the 
vity of Ahmadnagar. Thence they have colonized 
in various directions, until now, besides Bombay 
on the sea-coast, the mission has stations at 
Ahmadnagar, Satara and Sholapur, important 
inland cities, and smaller posts, mostly held by 
native laborers, in ninety-one other towns and 
villages. The population of the districts occu- 
pied would probably number several millions ; 
possibly four or five. 

The report for 1884 presents throughout evi- 
dences of vigor and growth. No kind of mis- 
sionary labor is overlooked ; evangelistic work is 
carried on by the missionaries and their assist- 
ants at home and on preaching tours. Preach- 
ing in churches, on the streets, in the market 
and at fairs, is continuous. Schools of every 
grade, for both Christian and non-Christian 
pupils, are maintained. High schools at Bombay 
and Ahmadnagar prepare young men—and, in 
the former case, young women too—for the ma- 
triculation examination of the Bombay Univer- 
sity. Among their successful candidates at the 
last examination were two native Christian 
girls from the Bombay school, who are, with two 
exceptions, the first native girls to matricu- 
late at the university. A theological school at 
Ahmadagar is fitting young men for the pas- 
torate of the native churches. A normal schools 
maintained by the Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society, but largely patronized by the mis- 
sion, and working as an auxiliary to it, sends 
out every year trained teachers for the mission 
schools. A large boarding school for girls at 
Ahmadnagar 1s doing a leading work, as it has 
been doing for years, 1n female education. Mr. 
Winsor at Sirur, near Ahmadnagar, carries on 
an industrial school; and industrial training is 
likewise given in some of the smaller schools. 
Village schools are planted wherever possible. A 
medical catechist at Sholapur is in charge of a 
dispensary where, last year, over 10,000 patients, 
of whom four-fifths were Hindus, received treat- 
ment. Some of the patients came from towns 
ata distance. Over a thousand rupees were re- 
ceived in fees. The printing-press is not over- 
looked; the weekly paper published by the 
mission has a circulation of 500 copies, and a 
vastly greater number of readers; a monthly 
magazine is published for children, with a cir- 
culation of 1,300. During the year several 
books have been issued. A Bible dictionary, 
upon which one of the pastors (originally a 
Mussulman) has been at work for ten or twelve 
years, and to which one of the mission staff has 
just been giving the finishing touches, is about 
to be put to press. 

A statistical summary of the mission and its 
work is as follows: 10 ordained missionaries, 
7 of whom are married ; 8 unmarried ladies; 14 
native pastors, and 193 other native laLorers, of 
whom 121 ase school teachers; total native and 
foreign staff, 227. Twenty-three churches, into 
which are gathered 1,593 communicants; re- 
ceived during the year on profession of faith, 
161; net gain, 135. Contributions during the 
year, nearly 4,000 rupees. Six hundred and 
thirty-six Christian and 1,084 non-Christian 
pupils are receiving instruction in 88 schools of 
various grades. Fifty-three Sunday-schools, 
with 126 teachers, have 1,668 pupils, of whom 
half are non-Christian. The report makes a 
very interesting comparison between the 
churches of this mission and the Congregational 
churches of America, From this it would appear, 
as it has so often been shown before, that there 
is no torm of Christian activity so productive as 
the foreign missionary work, We reproduce the 
comparison, in part: 


Cong. Churches Mission 
in U.S. Churches. 
Whole number of churches 
Compared,......--+sseeee 4,092 23 
Whole number of church- 
MOMDETS.... cccsceccccces 401,549 1,598 
Added on profession during 
last YOar......ceerreeeere 17,923 161 
Percentage of additions to 
whole number........++. 4.46 10.10 


A further comparison is instituted between 
the benevolent contributions in the mission and 
home churches, showing that the mission 
churches contribute on an average the value of 
thirteen and a quarter days’ labor, while the 
home churches give only seven and a half. But 
the figures do not seem to us to be trustworthy, 
and we do not quote them. 

The vigor and efficiency of the native church 
in connection with this West Indian Mission are 
progressive. Notacent of American money is 
paid to any one of the fourteen ordained pas- 
tors. lf anyoneof the churches is unable to 
pay its pastor’s entire salary, the deficiency is 
met from a fund to which the larger churches 
contribute, and which is managed by the native 
churches themselves. Thus the self-support of 
those churches, as a whole, has been achieved. 
Opposition on the part of Hinduism to the prog- 
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ress of Christianity is less bitter and deter- 
mined than it was even a short time ago. At the 
newer out-stations there will frequently be 
trouble in securing suitable houses, or the old 
water difficulty will come to the front; but after 
a little the opposition subsides. The first bsp- 
tisms are ofter resisted; yet not so atrenuously 
asonce. The report before us gives several il- 
lustrations of the softening of Hindu prejudice, 
and of the growing conviction among the people 
that Christianity is the religion of the future. 
There is no finer race in Hindustan than the 
Marathas of Western India, among whom this 
mission has been planted. We trust that the 
day is near when the harvest shall be gathered 
in. 








News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A pispatcH from Inspector Armstrong, on 
July 7th, was forwarded to Secretary Lamar, an- 
nouncing that some of the Cheyenne Indians had 
broken away from their reservation and gone into 
the Panhandle of Texas, The agent at Fort Reno 
asked for more troops, and the Secretary of War 
directed General, Augur, at Fort Leavenworth, 
to send all his available trocps to the territory. 
On July 5th the news was received thet the lit- 
tle town of Neocatunga, in Kingman County, 
Kan., was in the possession of the Indians. The 
Governor of Kansas ordered 250 stands of 
arms to be sent to various places in Southern 
Kansas for distribution in case of invasion. On 
July 10th General Sheridan started for Fort 
Reno. His journey was made at the instance 
of the President. The Indian Commissioner, 
in answer to an inquiry as to whether it was the 
intention of the Government to disarm the 
Cheyennes, declined to give any information. 
He declared that great harm might be done by 
the premature publication of the intentions of 
the Government in such cases, as it enabled the 
Indians to prepare themselves for resistance. 
The young Cheyenne bucks declare that they will 
resist to the death any attempt to disarm them. 
Governor Martin sent a letter to Secretary Endi- 
cott, on July 9th, calling attention to the ex- 
posed condition of the southern border of Kan- 
sas and the panic created among the settlers in 
that region by the reported outbreak of the 
Cheyennes. Kansas, he says, cannot afford to 
keep a standing army, and ought not to be com- 
pelled to maintain such an order to protect its 
citizens from the Indians. Secretary Endicott, 
on July 11th, ordered three regiments of cavalry 
and the Fourth Infantry—making a total force 
of nearly 3,000 men—to proceed at once to the 
vicinity of Fort Reno, Indian Territory, from 
their present stations in the departments of 
Texas and the Platte. This will make a force of 
about 4,000 men in the territory. Gen. Nelson 
R. Miles, who is to succeed General Augur in 
command of the Department of the Missouri, 
with Lieut. Gen. Phil Sheridan and Col. Michael 
Sheridan, left Chicago on July 12th for Fort 
Reno. General Miles was in the campaign 
against the Cheyennes and Comanches in 1874, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with the country 
where he is now to assume command and the 
Indians with whom he will have to deal. The 
Cheyennes have sent a large number of their 
best war horses west, under the apprehension 
of an attack by the militia, in which event they 
would be at a safe distance for raiding. Small 
bodies of Indians are slipping away every day, 
and it is believed that they are all ready for a 
stampede to the wilds, in a body, as soon as 
their spies, who overrun the agency, are satis- 
fied that the Government means to disarm them. 


..TsHEe work begun on Flood Rock in the 
East River in September 1875, is nearly finished ; 
the placing of the explosives and the removing 
of the débris being all that is necessary to com- 
plete it. The work of loading the mine will 
begin about the end of this month, and every- 
thing is expected to be in readiness for the ex- 
plosion some time in October. Flood Rock is a 
more important and dangerous reef than Hell 
Gate was, and its disappearance will bea greater 
boon to East River navigators. It is the exposed 
ledge markiug a rock nearly nine acres in area, 
and situated almost midway between New York 
and Astoria. The work at Hallett’s Point 
cleared oft a ledge of rocks about 314 acres in 
area. The work on Flood Rock has been going 
on at intervals during ten years. Congress has 
allowed it to languish from time to time. Week 
before last the gigantic labor of cutting 
21,670 feet of galleries through solid rock, bur- 
rowing under the whole reef, and perforating 
the roof of the structure with 18,700 holes 
three inches in diameter and nine feet long, was 
finished. Some notion of the extent of the 
work may be gained from the engineer’s state- 
ment that 80,160 cubic yard of rock were cut 
out and carried up through the shaft which 
opens on top of the little island which has been 
constructed on Flood Rock. A drilling machine 
worked by compressed air requires five hours to 
drill one of the 13,700 holes which are to be 
loaded. At Hell Gate the pillars which sup- 
ported the roof were honeycombed with holes. 
-At Flood Rock the roof has been drilled. A 
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comparatively new explosive, ‘‘ Rackarock,” of 
this city is to be chiefly used. About 75,000 
pounds of No, 1 dynamite will also be used. 
The cost of the whole work, including that of 
carrying away the débris after the explosion, 
will be about $1,000,000. 


.. About 2,000 strikers, armed‘with clubs and 
revolvers, met in the fourteenth ward of Cleve- 
land, O,, on July 7th, and listened to speeches 
from agents of the anarchists’ committee in this 
country. They then formed a procession, and 
marched to the different manufacturing estab- 
lishments where men were still at work, and 
drove the workmen out. The Union Steel Screw 
Works,of which Fayette Brown,a prominent citi- 
zen of Cleveland,is president, were attacked,and 
Mr.Brown, who placed himself in the way of the 
mob, was badly beaten with clubs. The militia 
in the city was at once called out, and, under 
private instruction from the Mavor, they at 
once began to drillin the armory. Several Poles, 
leaders of the strike, were arrested, and the 
energies of the rioters began to be exhausted 
from the parades and processions which they 
formed. It is probable that the Polish work- 
men of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, 
who comprised the greater number of the 
strikers, will resume work within a day or two. 
Their priest, after an interview with Mayor 
Gardner and President Chisholm, of the Rolling 
Mill Company, stated that he was satisfied that 
the men did not correctly understand the situa- 
tion. In a sermon to them on Sunday, he ex- 
plained the condition of affairs, and advised 
them to go home and think the matter over. 


..President Diaz, of Mexico, has been given 
powers by the Mexican Congcess, which, in real- 
ity, make him absolute dictator of that country. 
Edicts have been issued, which are intended to 
save Mexico from bankruptcy by repudiating 
large amounts of the Government’s debts. To 
silence newspaper attacks, several editors have 
been arrested, and the Government announces 
that they will try them for high treason. Two 
editors have been sent to the Belem Peniten- 
tiary. The Government threatens to withdraw 
the appropriations from all technical schools, 
and devote the money to primary instruction, on 
the ground that the higher schools are nurseries 
of treason. Importations at Vera Cruz are di- 
minishing, on account of merchants having an- 
ticipated the new tariff, which went into force 
on the Ist inst. The armistice was renewed on 
July 5th. 


....The strike of the drivers and conductors 
ot the West Division Railway Company, of 
Chicago, was ended on July 7th. The result was 
virtually a victory for the strikers. The presi- 
dent of the car company admitted that the 
strikers had had the best of the fight, and that 
the car company was unable to run its cars with 
the protection of the police. The president of 
the company proposed that all the strikers 
should return to work, and promised that the 
sixteen men whose discharge had precipitated 
the strike would be also taken back, if, upon ex- 
amination, no violation of the company’s rules 
could be proved against them. At a meeting of 
the strikers the proposition was submitted, and 
was unanimously acceded to. 


..On Sunday last General Grant regained 
his voice. About 6 o’clock he came upon the 
piazza, and when his family returned to the 
cottage he said, turning toward Mrs. Sartoris, 
io almost clear tones: *‘ Well, Nellie, did you 
have a good sermon to-day?” The unusually 
clear utterance was a pleasing surprise, and 
when, between 8 and 9 o’clock, the General rose 
to go to his room for the night, he said ‘* Good 
night” in a clear voice, He had a relapse on 
the 16th, owing to an interview with General 
Buckner, who commanded the Confederate side 
at Fort Donelson. The interview was a severe 
tax on the General's strength, 


..In the lumber district around East Sagi- 
naw, Mich., and extending fourteen miles along 
the Saginaw River, there is a great strike among 
the lumbermen. Three thousand armed men 
paraded the streets of East Saginaw on the 10th, 
One hundred and sixteen mills, representing 
$10,000,000 of capital, and employing 15,000 
men, have shut down, pending the rumored 
settlement of the difficulty by arbitration, The 
strikers have requested a conference with a com- 
mittee of mill-owners. 


...-The sympathizers with Louis Riel held a 
meeting at Jacques Cartier Hall Square in Que- 
bec, on July 9th. The meeting was addressed 
by many prominent French-Canadians, the 
cause of the Half-breeds was compared to that 
of the Irish, and the subscription list for the de- 
fense of Riel was opened and was largely signed. 


..On the afternoon of July 12th a severe 
wind and rain storm passed over Lake Minne- 
tonka in Minnesota, and capsized a steam pleas- 
ure yacht. All on board, eight persons, were 
lost. Among the ill-fated party were ex-Mayor 
A. ©. Rand, of Minneapolis, his wife, and their 
two sons, 


FOREIGN. 
+++ekn the House of Lords, on July 6th, Lord 


Salisbury, in a speech which lasted about a half 
of an hour, stated that he would continue the 
policy adopted by Mr. Gladstone in regard to 
the negotiations with Russia for the settlement 
of the frontier of Afghanistan. In regard to the 
Egyptian question, he stated in effect that the 
withdrawal of the troops would continue, It 
was necessary, he said, to establish such a state 
of things that if, eventually, protection be with- 
drawn, Egypt will be safe. Mr. Gladstone stated 
in the House of Commons, on July 7th, ina 
speech supporting the motion of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach to give the Government prece- 
dence in the business of the House on Tues- 
days and Wednesdays, that he thought it was 
the duty of the late government to support 
the present one in the prosecution of important 
national aims. Lord Randolph Churchill 
thanked Mr. Gladstone for his considerate re- 
ception of the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Lord Randolph disclaimed, on be- 
half of the Government, any responsibility for 
the evacuation of the Sidan. He said that, 
when the Government assumed office, 
the order for evacuation had been 
carried ont, and could not be reversed, 
The policy of the new Government, as outlined 
by the Marquis of Salisbury in the House of 
Lords, is not regarded in France and Germany 
as altogether reassuring, and his statements had 
the effect of causing a weak feeling on the Paris 
and Berlin Bourscs on the day after it was de- 
livered. On July 6th, soon after the opening of 

the session, Mr. Bradlaugh, escorted by Mr. 

Labouchere and Mr. Burt, both Radicals, ad 

vanced to the table with the purpose of taking the 
oath. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, interposed an objection, He 
moved that permission to take the oath be 
refused Mr. Bradiaugh. In the discussion 
which followed on a motion of Mr. Hopwood to 
amend as quickly as possible the law respecting 
oaths, Mr. Gladstone said he held the strong- 
est views on the question of principle, believing 
that the House had acted unconstitutionally and 
illegally. The motion of Sir Michael Hicks. 
Beach was adopted by a vote of 263 to 219. 
After the vote had been taken, Mr. Bradlaugh 
again advanced to the table, and said he 
would gbey the Speaker's orders, and with- 


draw. He appealed to the various constit- 
uencies against the injustice done him, 
bowed, and yithdrew from the House. 


Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke will 
start on their Imsh tour in the latter part of 
August. On the afternoon of July 9th the first 
Hebrew peer of England, Lord Rothschild, took 
the peerage oaths. He was escorted by the Earl 
of Rosebery and Lord Carrington. M. Henri 
Rochefort’s paper, L’Intransigeant, publishes a 
letter from Baron de Billings who states that El 
Mahdi offered to release General Gordon for a 
ransom of £50,000. Baron de Billings says that 
he was appointed by the French Government, to 
whom the offer was made, to broach the subject 
to Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador, The 
English Government declined the offer. The 
story finds no believers in London, Persians 
complain of a continual Russian violation of 
Persian territory and meddling with Persian 
affairs. Ten thousand Russians are massed at 
Askabad. A detachment leaves daily for Sar- 
akhs, and is replaced by fresh troops from the 
Caspian. The movement creates the impression 
that war is meant. 


...-The cholera has broken out in Madrid 
among persons of means and position and liv- 
ing ina good neighborhood, The situation in 
Aranjuez, which isa suburb of Madrid, is ter- 
rible. The population of 14,000 has dwindled to 
8,000 ; and those who are unable to get away feel 
that they are doomed. Many who are attack- 
ed drop senseless as they are walking about, 
and expire before aid can reach them, 
United States Consul Mason, at Mar- 
seilles, has informed the Department of 
State that cholera has again appeared in that 
city and in Toulon. A general exodus from 
Marseilles has begun, He reports that the ap- 
parent death rate is below the average. A dis- 
= from Bombay, India, states that the 

borers on the Pisheen Railway are deserting by 
the hundred because of the ravages of cholera 


in the country through which the road is being 
conetructed, 


...-General Courcy telegraphs from Hué that 
the night after his arrival at that place, the 
Annamite garrison made an unexpected attack 
upon his forces, but were repulsed. General 
Courcy gives the losses in killed and wounded 
on both sides as follows: French, 60 ; Annamuite, 
1,500, After this engage ment, General Courcy 
ovcupied the citadel, which he found to contain 

1,000 guns. He has also ordered that rein- 
forcements be sent to him frum Haiphong. The 
assault was entirely unexpected. The Anna- 
mites numbered nearly 30,000. On July 11th, the 
reinforcements arrived. The French sre abso- 
sute masters of the place. The imperial palace 
at Hué contains a vast amount of —— 
Two million dollars’ worth has already been 
ouad, The King of Annam is held a prisoner. 
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PROF. BRIGGS’S ATTACK ON THE 
OLD TESTAMENT REVISION. 


Prorsssor Brigas’s merciless attack, in 
The Presbyterian Review, cn the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament cannot but 
attract serious attention. Professor Briggs 
is well known asa learned Hebraist, and 
he holds the chair of Hebrew in a theolog- 
ical seminary which has no superior in 
equipment in the United States. He was 
not one of the revisers. 

His strictures come under two general 
charges—the first that the revisers have 
slavishly followed the Jewish Masoretic 
text, instead of seeking to secure, as did 
the New Testament revisers, a correct text; 
and the second, that they have proved 
themselves incompetent, from their igno- 
rance of Hebrew grammar, to translate cor- 
rectly the text as they received it. These 
are both serious enough charges; but the 
latter it is difficult to prove to a Gentile, 
and we will at present confine ourselves to 
the former, only vouching for the fact that 
the student of the grammar of thirty years 
ago can have only a very faulty under- 
standing of the meaning of the Hebrew 
tenses, and few who think they know He- 
brew have any correct idea of the real 
force of the perfect and imperfect with 
their modifying conjunctions. 

The question of a revision of the Hebrew 
text is an easier matter to explain. The 
original writers of the Hebrew books 
penned them in the old, disused Phenician 
consonants, without vowels, and without 
(division jato words, That was the authors 
itasiye text, Centuries after, certain Jews 





separated the words according to their best 
judgment; and, probably at a later period, 
other Jews affixed the vowels which they 
thought ought to be supplied in reading. 
Yet another stage was the addition of what 
are called accents, whose most important 
service it is to mark the punctuation. It 
will be seen that authority can only attach 
to the original, undivided, and unpointed 
consonants. All else is the comment of 
intelligent but fallible Jews, who have lived 
since the Christian era. 

Now the rule adopted by the revisers has 
not been to study all the evidence and re- 
cover a text as nearly like the original as 
they could, as was done by the New Testa- 
ment revisers. Onthe contrary, they have 
confessedly taken as their sole standard the 
text as furnished by the Jewish rabbis, 
with all the errors of transcription which 
had crept in, and with all the word divi- 
sions, the vowels and the punctuation 
points. For the revisers this Jewish text 
was as sacred as if the rabbinic critics, who 
first found it and then destroyed all variant 
texts, were of inspired infallibility. That 
destruction of the variant texts which once 
existed was one of the most unfortunate 
acts of mistaken piety and scholarship in 
the annals of letters and religion. 

It does not need argument to prove that, 
if it were possible to recover approximately 
the original text by any labor of criticism, 
as was done by the New Testament revis- 
ers, it would be an immense boom to the 
world. The revisers would admit that. 
We presume they would say that a critical 
revision of the Hebrew text is not yet pos- 
sible. 

There are certainly difficulties about it 
that do not apply to the Greek text of the 
New Testament. There is no minute 
agreement of Greek manuscripts. There 
are several families of manuscripts, whose 
variations differ from each other, and by 
comparison of which, aided by study of 
the versions made into other languages, 
the original text can be apprpximately re- 
covered, But, as we have said, only one 
family of the Hebrew manuscripts has 
been preserved. The others have been all 
ruthlessly destroyed, with all their valu- 
able readings. Doubtless the original 
reading has often been lost. There re- 
main only the Greek and Latin versions 
out of which we can recover their original 
text and compare it with the Hebrew text 
preserved to us. It is evident that this is 
a comparatively slender basis to work 
upon, 

And yet, if our materials are scanty, 
that is no reason for not doing the best we 
can. It is important to know what is that 
best; for each corrected reading is a treas- 
ure gained. 

In the first place, it is desirable to find 
out exactly what the correct text of the 
versions is. We cannot correct with con- 
fidence from the versions until they are cor- 
rectly and critically edited. This is very 
far from having yet been fully done. And 
here is a good field for American scholars. 

There are two versions of the Old Testa- 
ment of prime importance—the Septuagint 
Greek and the Syriac Peshitto. Of both of 
these—and the same is true of almost every 
other version—there is desperately needed a 
thoroughly critical edition. To provide 
such an edition is more than one man can 
do, and the expense would not be borne by 
any publishing house. Here is a task for a 
company of scholars. Let some rich man 
give the money to Andover or Union or 
Wewton Theological Seminury to do the 
work. Tnen let half a dozen young men 
be commissioned, under the direction of a 
chief editor, to collate all the important 
manuscripts of the Septuagint in the libra. 
ries of the world, and out of this labor, 
aided by collation of passages quoted by 
Greck Fathers, and the translations made 
into other languages from the Septuagint, 
let a critical text be formed. This would be 
a@ monumental work of the greatest honor 
to the men and the institution who accom- 
plish it. The same needs to be done for 
the Syriac version. We will undertake to 
find the American scholars who will do the 
work, if some generous man will provide 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars a year to 
carry it on; and that would be little to not 
a few of our rich Christian men. Dr, 
Gregory, the American who is doing just 





this work for the New Testament, finishing 
Tischendorf’s task, is an example of the 
kind of man that can be obtained. Or let 
an American Bible Society put into the 
hands of our best Syriac scholars at home, 
aided by our missionaries abroad, the task 
of preparing, after copious labor, the now 
much needed edition of the Peshitto text. 
It can be done; and this must be done be- 
fore we can know what resources we have 
to recover the original Hebrew of the Bible. 

But, while waiting for all this, it is not 
necessary to still shut our eyes to evident 
blunders in our Hebrew text; for such 
there are, even if our revisers were unwill- 
ing to recognize them. Onsome points the 
testimony of these versionsis clear already. 
But, leaving them aside, it is little less than 
childish to hold ourselves enslaved by the 
word divisions, and the vowels, and the 
punctuations of the Masoretic editors, 
who know no better than we do, and often 
not so well, how the Hebrew consonants 
ought to be read. The Sunday-schuvol les- 
son on which we comment this week af- 
fords a case in point. Elijah is said to have 
been, according to the Hebrew Masoretic 
text and the Revised Version, ‘‘ a Tishbite, 
from the sojourners of Gilead.” The word 
which, as supplied with vowels, must mean 
sojourners, if pointed otherwise, would 
give the much better rendering, “a 
Tishbite, from Tishbeh of Gilead”; 
and so the versions make it; and the 
revisers, who probably thought this 
Hebrew ought to read so, put it into the 
margin, They put into the text what they 
probably thought was wrong, and they put 
into the margin what they probably thought 
was right, and all because they imagined 
there was something quite too sacred about 
the Masoretic pointing to allow it to be 
disregarded. This is, as Professor Briggs 
says, all wrong. We could not have asked 
the revisers to give us a perfect text; but 
we had a right to ask them to correct 
evident blunders. In one case, at least, 
they have most inconsistently corrected the 
Hebrew pointing to make it conform to 
the Septuagint—a passage whici has a mes- 
sianic application, ** They pierced my hands 
and my feet.” The Hebrew, as pointed, 
has nothing about piercing in it. 

While, then, Professor Briggs’s critique 
may err rhetorically, in that its vehemence 
of denunciation puts the reader ina defensive 
position, and tempts him to abate the force 
of the statement instead of accepting it, 
we have no doubt he is right io finding 
fault with the revisers for their slavish ad- 
herence in all cases but one or two to the 
dicta of uninspired rabbinic editors. We 
would not ask them to do much; but evi- 
dently flagrant errors might wellhave been 
silently corrected. The great work remains 
to be done of giving us first critical 
texts of the versions, and later, of the He- 
brew Old Testament. A wonderful prog- 
ress has been made in American original 
scholarship within the last fifteen years. 
Why shall not America seize the honor of 
doing this work? The scholars will be 
forthcoming if somebody will only deny 
himself a yacht or a palace. 


SOCIAL CRIME IN LONDON. 


WE cannot join in the cry which is being 
raised against the publication, by the Pall 
Mali Gazette, of accounts of social crime 
in London. It is very easy to assume an 
air of lofty virtue, and enlarge upon the 
evil effects upon the public mind of such 
disclosures as those which have so shocked 
the respectable people of England; but 
vice and crime, unfortunately, cannot be 
effectively dealt with in secret; and, ina 
case like the one under discussion, where 
pending legislation, sorely needed, was 
likely to fail, something is required to arouse 
the public and secure such an expression of 
sentiment a3 law-makers and law-breakers 
must regard. Crime thrives in secrecy, as 
under a safeguard, and the surest way to 
the correction of abuses and wrongs has 
always been in publicity. It is equally 
true that the details of offenses against 
morals and aguinst law carry to depraved 
minds evil suggestions, even when given 
in the most guarded way; but it would be 
infinitely worse to hide such offenses from 
the public eye, and leave the public con- 
ecience to slumber in ignorance. Men and 
women who wish to be of nse in the world 








and help the cause of purity must come in 
contact with crime and criminals, with 
vice and the vicious. However distasteful 
and distressing it may be, the pure must 
see human misery and wretchedness, in 
order to become helpful. 

Whether the course of the Pall Malt Ga- 
zette ought to be commended or con- 
demned is to be decided by the application 
of three tests: 1. Are its statements true? 
2. What are its motives in making them? 
8. In what manner‘ are they made? 
Facts may be so used as to do great moral 
injury, as when the manner of reporting 
crime tends to make the revolting elements 
attractive, and represents the criminal as a 
hero. This is the vice—we had almost said 
the crime—of the daily press. Even reputa- 
ble jourrals gather up, with conspicuous 
industry, the details of private scandals, 
which no obligation to the public as news- 
gatherers requires them to publish, and 
which a right sense of duty would induce 
them to suppress. The motive in such 
cases must be financial gain. Was this the 
motive of the Pali Mali Gazette? The St. 
James Gazette affirms that it was, and de- 
clares that the circulation of its contempo- 
rary had greatly decreased, and that it de- 
liberately planned the sensation to retrieve 
its failing fortune. Whatever the purpose 
may have been, the pecuniary success is 
undoubted. The sales and profits have 
been enormous, and no journal is more 
quoted and more sought after in London 
than the Pall Mali Gazette. But this re- 
sult is quite consistent with a good motive, 
and it is manifestly unfair to accept the 
prejudiced judgment of such a bitter rival 
as the St. James Gazette. 

No question has been raised as to the 
truth of the statements. Some of them 
seem hard to believe; but they are pre- 
sented with such carefulness of detail as 
to carry conviction, and the responsible 
editor has given an ample guaranty of his 
good faith in offering to submit all the 
proofs in his possession, including names 
of persons and places, to a committee, in- 
eluding Cardinal Manning and Mr. Samuel 
Morley. This committee has accepted the 
proposition, and will sift the evidence and 
report to the public. If the statements are 
not sufficiently supported, the committee 
will so inform the public, and the journal 
making them, which has always borne a 
good reputation, will sink in infamy. 

If the motive was an unworthy one, the 
style of the articles would reveal it, If the 
serving up of nastiness for profit was the 
end had in view, the subject would not have 
been treated in such a serious way. There is 
no tascination in matter or manner; noth- 
ing that can have the least attraction for a 
healthy mind. Criminals might revel in 
it; but the disclosures are too revolting, too 
horrifying, not to excite the deepest indig- 
nation, the utmost loathing for the monsters, 
despite their wealth and station and reputed 
respectability, who deal remorselessly and 
ruinously in innocent childhood. There isa 
wide difference between such recitals, aim- 
ing so to present a hideous crime as to con- 
secrate the terrific force of an aroused public 
opinion against it, and the dallying de- 
scriptions of a Zola, designed to inflame the 
worst passions and present vice in the 
most alluring forms. 

There is quite too much danger © losing 
sight of the enormity and extent of the 
crime revealed by the Pall Mall Gaeette 
in feigning or fomenting a feeling of fury 
against the publication. If the Pall Mali 
Gazette be guilty of a crime in publishing 
the result of its investigations, it is a crime 
of infinitely small moment, compared with 
that which it has brought to the knowledge 
of the public. The talk in Parliament of 
prosecuting the Gazette for obscenity, the 
arrest of newsdealers for selling it, the 
anxiety shown lest the people should be 
hopelessly contaminated by the accounts 
of the traffic in innocent childhood, will 
deceive nobody. Thieves can cry out as 
lustily as honest men, and, if the Govern- 
ment and police authorities of London do 
not want to be suspected of guilty knowl- 
edge of the most horrible social crimes, 
they will turn their attention to the real 
criminals, and not to the informer. The 
Gazette hus done a brave and noble work in 
unearthing the revolting iniquities of aris- 
tocratic London. They would have flour- 
ished in the dens of procuresses and the 
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lairs of respectable mansions without let or 
hindrance but for that publicity which the 
Gaeette has given them. But now all the 
virtue of the English nation is pledged for 
their suppression. 


A TERTIARY EDEN. 


Tue task of locating Eden may not be 
quite so quixotic as that of locating Nichts- 
wo; but one who gives his heart to it is 
likely to become as scientifically visionary 
as is the man who learnedly and laborious- 
ly demonstrates perpetual motion. 

We are willing to put neither Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch nor Pres. William 
F. Warren in the category of Eden cranks, 
although their learning and their plausibil- 
ity are no evidence in their favor. But we 
are not sure that we ought vot to direct the 
attention of those who follow President 
Warren to Polaria to one phase of the sub- 
ject which they may not sufficiently con- 
sider. We do not refer to the fact that the 
biblical record distinctly states that the 
rivers Eupbrates and Tigris were in the 
neighborhood of Eden; for thatis a diffi- 
culty over which an agile critic can easily 
leap and leave it far to the south, and no 
theological bones broken; but we refer to 
the geological difficulty, which may prove a 
theological one also. 

An Arctic Eden isa Tertiary Eden. A 
Tertiary Eden means Tertiary man. Ter- 
tiary man contradicts squarely the Genesis 
chronology. 

It may be, as President Warren argues, 
that an Arctic Continent was the cradle 
from which issued all floral and faunal 
types; but that is a conclusion which has 
no theological bearing. According to 
Genesis the earth’s flora was created on the 
third day, the reptiles and birds on the 
fifth day, and the mammalia on the sixth 
day. But it is an accepted theory that 
these days may represent long ages of 
time; and the story represents that man 
was created at a time on the sixth day sub- 
sequent to the creation of the animals. But 
from the time that man was created we 
have given us a definite chronology, which, 
whether in its Hebrew or in its Septuagint 
form, is far too short to allow a Tertiary 
creation. Conjectures of interpretation 
may shorten the ages of the antediluvian 
patriarchs by making the years represent 
months; but they have not yet discovered 
how to lengthen the time except by throw- 
ing the text quite overboard. We may, 
then, conclude that if the Book of.Genesis 
is to be any guide to us in the sciences of 
geology and chronology, it must contra- 
dict the theory of a Tertiary Adam and 
Eve. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, edited by a man 
who is more distinguished even as a 
geologist than as un exegete, well says that 
‘* if man originated at the North Pole, his 
autiquity must be enormous.” President 
Warren’s own authorities put the ‘ circum- 
polar continent in Miocene time,” page 82. 
It was ‘‘in the greater part of the Miocene 
and preceding Zocene epochs,” page 86, 
that the subtropical Edenic conditions ex- 
isted. It was the ‘‘ great continuous Miocene 
continent within the Arctic Circle,” page 
89, which, according to Heer, was the cen- 
ter whence plants radiated southward. And 
President Warren says further, that ‘‘ to be- 
lieve that Professor Heer’s ‘ Miocene Arctic 
Continent’ was the cradle of all floral types 
and the cradle of all faunal forms, and yet 
deny that it was also the cradle of the 
human race, is what few philcsophical 
minds are likely to do long.” 

But Miocene time is not only Tertiary 
time, it is early Tertiary. Tertiary began 
with the Eocene, continued into the Mio- 
cene, culminated in the Pliocene, snd 
pussed into the Quaternary Period, with its 
long Glacial, Champlain, and Terrace 
Epochs, which again preceded the present 
epoch of man, and the living fauna and 
flora. It was far back in the Tertiary 
Period—probably hundreds of thousands of 
years ago; more likely millions, if the 
greater heat of the earth’s crust, as Presi- 
dent Warren suggests, had anything to do 
with it—that the conditions admitting of 
man’s origin in that region occurred; vast- 
ly further back than the time when the 
glacial ice began to retreat from the tem- 
perate zones of Europe and America, This 
must he considered; and it is worth notice 
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‘that it is a theologian who suggests the 


origin of man ata period much more re- 
mote than any geologist ventures to sug- 


gest. 





WOMEN AND MONEY. 


Tne poetic glamour fades out of the 
question the moment we begin to speak of 
the relation of women to so commonplace 
a matter as money ; and, constructed as most 
men are, the poetic side of womanhood and 
woman’s life is too near the essence of them 
to be lost. 

This sentiment is, unfortunately, respon- 
sible for a good deal women have to suffer, 
and for much of the helplessness which 
strands so many of them on the hard real- 
ities of life. What poetry there is in it 
needs to be reconstructed. There is a vast 
amount of medievalism surviving in the 
romantic aspirations of the average demo- 
cratic American for his wife, his sisters,and 
his lady friends generally. He is willing 
enough to work and toil and be a plain citi- 
zen with the rest, for hisown part. But he 
wants the fair lady to sit apart in her bower, 
to welcome him with her white hand, and 
to shine on him as the unwearied goddess 
of a domestic paradise. 

Organized as society already is in part, 
and as it is rapidly coming to be in the 
whole, this is hard on women. It is a 
dream whose high price they have to pay. 
It puts them out of all relations to the one 
means recognized in modern life which 
either a woman or a man can rely on with 
confidence to help or protect himself, It 
goes on the idea that women have no rela- 
tions to money except to spend it as doled 
out to them, or, in exceptional cases, show- 
ered on them with demoralizing profusion. 
It takes away from them the moral training 
of earning money and of administering it, 
and leaves them helpless when the mascu- 
line support fails and they are required to 
win their own way in a world whose thrift 
begins for women as well as for men, with 
the maxim: 

*“ Put money in thy purse.” 

Money to the well-trained and experienced 
man, is a word of large meaning. It means 
character, energy, industry, prudence, self- 
control; and these are ideas which the func- 
tion of a good housewife trains her to com- 
prehend. Asarule, she gets ahead of the 
man in her mastery of them. 

But there are other things in the man’s 
acquaintance with money, without which 
his power to get or keep it would beas 
small as his wife’s, but which she has no 
opportunity at all to so much as look at. 

Some far-seeing men that we know of 
have met the difficulty by training their 
daughters from the first to business habits, 
and making them familiar with the meth- 
ods and principles on which it is conducted. 
Others have taken them into their employ, 
and had them serve with others under pay 
in their counting-rooms, offices, or stores. 
Mrs. Allison speaks of a distinguished lawyer 
who took bis daughters, one after the other, 
into his office asa lawyer’s clerks. Many gen 
tlemen discuss every step of their private 
investments and private busivess with their 
wives. Others commit definite proportions 
of their income, and some of them the 
whole of it, to their wives to be adminis- 
tered by them. 

One lady we know of—and there might 
be many such—had been so familiarized by 
a provident father with the administration 
of a great stock-farm that, on his sudden 
death, she took it up, and has ever since 
carried it forward with marked success. 

Thia view of the matter does pot require 
the abandonment of home economy as 
woman’s sphere, nor does it anticipate the 
entrance of women on any large scale of 
competition with men, into the world’s 
business operations. 

It goes on the idea that, as society is now 
organized, the risks of life are too great to 
shut women down to the limited experience 
acquired in the ordinary course of a 
woman’s life. 

The point we make is not that woman’s 
sphere, as such, is unworthy of her; not 
that activities, large and abundant, are not 
open to her; not that, as a wife and mother, 
or even as a woman, in the sphere of 
rational and Chrtstian social life, there 
is not enough to satisfy her ambition and 
occupy her powers. 








Our point is that, in modern sogjety, the 


relation of every person, male and female, 
to the potent and marvelously convertible 
agent, money, is so close and so important 
that it is not safe to leave women to grow 
up with so little practical acquaintance 
with it. The risks of the position are too 
great. The chances that any one of them 
may at any time be thrown into difficulties 
from which nothing but.such practical 
knowledge will rescue them, are too many 
to be taken. The severest hardships that 
women, as such, have to suffer in modern 
life, come, as a rule, from their helpless 
situation in this matter, 


THE INDIAN LANDS. 


Tne letter which Gen. Edward McCook, 
ex-governor of Colorado, recently addressed 
to Secretary Lamar, in regard to trespassers 
on Indian lands in the Indian Territory, 
deserves the serious attention of President 
Cleveland and his Cabinet. General 
McCook, in the outset of this letter, sets 
forth the laws enacted by Congress for the 
protection of the Indians in the possession 
and use of their lands, especially those 
laws that relate to contracts with the In- 
dians for the purchase or leasing of their 
lands. The design of this legislation is to 
prevent white men, by such contracts, from 
cheating the Indians out of their lands, 
without paying them any adequate consid- 
eration; and it ismade the imperative duty 
of the Secretary of the Interior to see to it 
that the laws are carried into effect accord- 
ing to their spirit and letter. All this is 
fully presented in the communication of 
General McCook two Secretary Lamar. 

And yet,in violation of the laws of 
Congress, a set of swindling speculators 
have been making large lease contracts 
with the Indians for the use of their lands 
at a merely nominal consideration, We 
give, as follows, the statement of General 
McCook on this point: 


* The following is a partial list of parties in 
occupation of such lands in the Cheyenre and 
Arrapahoe Reservations in the Indian Territory, 
and the amount of land controlled by them and 
embraced in their designated boundaries: 
Hampton H. Denman, of Washington, D.O., 
formerly member of the Kansas State Senate, 
675,000 acres ; Edward Fenlon, of Leavenworth, 
Kan., and William ©, Malielly, of Caldwell, Kan., 
ehch 564,800 acres; Robert A. Hunter, of St. 
Louis, Mo., 500,000 acres ; Albert G. Evans, of 
Bt. Louis, Mo., 456,960 acres ; Lewis M. Briggs, 
of Muscaton, Kan., 318,720 acres ; Jesse 8. Mor- 
rison, of Darlington, I. T., 138,240 acres; un- 
known lessee, leasing October 15th, 1888, 714,- 
000 acres. Total to above parties, 3,832,520 
acres. Mr. Briggs, 21 member of the Kansas 
Btate Senate, 1881-1885, and E. M. Hewins and 
others in trust for the Cherokee Strip Live 
Stock Association, a Kansas corporation, leased 
for five years, from October 1st, 1883, 6,000,000 
acres, being all the unoccupied lands conveyed 
to the Pawneee, Poncas, Nez Perces, Otoes and 
Missouris, Osages and Kansas Indians, The 
rental is one and two-thirds cents per acre. 

‘*Tf tne Indians had power to make leases, and 
if the Interior Department had power to assent 
to them, what can be said of such an execution of 
& public trust, supposed to be created for the 
purpose of protecting Indian rights and inter- 
ests, as the acquiescence in a lease of lands for a 
term of years at a rental which is nothing more 
than nominal? 

“So far as the records of this department 
show, and as the laws disclose, these leases have 
been made without any legal authority dele- 
gated by Congress toany executive department 
or to the Indians, Both under the common law 
and the enactments of Congress all parties other 
than Indians occupying these lands are tres- 
passers.” 


General McCook adds the following com- 
ment to this statement of facts: 


‘The intention of the law setting apart this 
domain was that it should be enjoyed by the In- 
dians for the purpose of making to them civil- 
ized homes, encouraging them in the habits of 
industry, and elevating and improving their 
condition. The actual facts now are that in- 
stead of the Indiana possessing and enjoying the 
benefits designed for them, their country is 
overrun with speculators and adventurers of 
every degree, who have despoiled them of their 
property and practically sequestered their birth- 
right, destroying their opportunities of self- 
support, and leaving them nothing for the 
fnture, while keeping them dependent in the 
present. These men, who, for the last three 
years, have enjoyed covert protection, and bave 
boldly insisted upon an official recognition of 
their claims, are, in many instances, foreigners 
who owe no allegiance to this Government, and 








in all cases evade eyery duty apd obligation 





which the laws impose upon American citizens, 
This part of the Indian country to which I have 
called your attention is a country where force 
reigns and rapine dwells; where unscrupulous 
men ask the support of the Government and the 
Army of the United States to protect them in 
violating the law and in avoiding any responsi-> 
bility of their acts, These men are apparently 
the representatives of great official and financial 
influence, and seem to have behind them an 
autocratic element mysterious as it is powerful, 
which banishes from the fair land they now hold 
every American citizen who is not with them or 


of them. As trespassers, their representations 
to your department are not the prayers of the 
weak appealing for protection, but the demands 
of the strong, who, from a ripe experience, evi- 
dently believe that the future and the past will 
be the same.” 

We have no disposition to cast ary im- 
putations against the management of the 
Interior Department uoder ex-Secretary 
Teller; and yet, if the facts be as stated by 
General McCook, monstrous abuses were 
perpetrated against the Indians during 
his administration of that department, 
and were either not known to him, or, 
if known, were virtually winked at, and 
certainly not corrected. Be this as it 
may, it is the duty of the present adminis- 
tration at once to institute a rigid investi. 
gation into the facts, and then to take 
such remedial measures, in the light of the 
facts, as the law prescribes. The Indians 
of this country have been cheated and 
swindled by white men about long enough; 
anditis high time that they received all 
the protection which the law affords, 


A CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
WITHOUT CHRIST. 


A rew months ago three colored women 
purchased first-class tickets on a Chesa- 
peake Bay steamer, but were denied first. 
class sleeping apartments, They brought 
suit against the steamboat company in a 
district court, and were awarded $100 each 
damages. The decision was appealed to 
the Circuit Court, which, however, a few 
weeks ago, reaffirmed the decision, and or. 
dered the damages to stand, This settles 
the question of a Negro passenger’s rights 
on all Chesapeake steamers. But, more 
than this, it honors the constitutional law 
of the land, 

Just about the same time that the Circuit 
Court in Maryland was honoring the law 
by the righteousness of its decision in re- 
spect to the rights of colored people as citi, 
zens, a body of professedly Christian men 
in Tennessee were dishonoring the Gospel by 
the unrighteousness of their decision in 
respect to the rights of colored people aa 
Christians. A Young Men’s Christian 
Association Convention was to meet at 
Murfreesboro. Previous to the meeting, it 
was noised abroad that colored delegates 
were to be present. This created consid- 
erable uneasiness,not only on the part of the 
Y. M. CO. A. Committee, but also on the part 
ofthe church in whose house the meetings 
were to be held. Finally the Church Com. 
mittee announced that, if colored delegates 
were to be received, the church building 
could not be had under any circumstances. 
The Y. M. C. A. Committee as: 
sured them that the Negroes would not be 
received. When the time came, however, 
a colored man from Nashville, indignant at 
the treatment he had just received on the 
train, made his appearance at the church. 
He was advised by a ‘‘brother” that he was 
not wanted inside, that he had better go 
away quietly, and not try to force his way 
in. Considerable conversation took place, 
during which the colored brother wanted 
to know how about his railroad fare back 
to Nashville, if he did not attend the Con- 
vention. The white brethren assured him 
that they would “ arrange” that matter, if 
he would only go. A member of that con- 
vention, on his return, reported to a public 
audience the way in which he had handled 
the matter. ‘‘I took him aside and said to 
him: ‘ You surely want to do in this matter 
as Christ would have done. And what 
would Christ have done if he had come to 
a place where he was told plainly that he 
was not wanted? He would not have 
forced himself into such a place, but would 
have gone quietly away and let them hold. 
their Ohristian Association without Him.” 
It is needless to add that the young colored. 
mun withdrew. A gentleman who heard. 
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seemingly without the slightest sense on 
the part of the speaker of any incongruity. 

Incongruities indeed! The State gives 
equality to the Negro, and the Church de- 
nies it. The Church, which ought to lead 
the State, drags behind it. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association, of Tennessee, 
is an infidel body. In denying that 
poor, black, man it has denied Christ. 
It cast Christ out of its member- 
ship, told him he was not wanted, and 
thrust in his hand a return ticket to 
Nashville. When Christ comes back, he 
may be expected tocome in judgment, with 
a whip of small cords to the birelings and 
money-changers that infest his temple; for 
Christ does come sometimes when and 
where he is not wanted. 


~ . a 


EXPERIENCE. 


Ir is not common in these days to hear so 
much of Christian experience as was wont 
afew years ago; and yet every Christian 
must have ‘ experience.” By ‘ experi- 
’ is meant the special and marked 
The rela- 
tion of Christian experience, which used to 


ence’ 
dealings of God with the soul. 


be common in prayer and covenant-meet- 
ings twenty-five years ago, was doing in 
effect what David did, when he said ‘‘Draw 
near all ye that fear the Lord, and I will 
tell you what he bath done for my soul.” 
It used to be the habit to have young con- 
verts *‘tell their experience” before unit- 
ing with the Church; and it was not a bad 
method until some of the committee began 
to turn it into an inquisition. 

The writer was present, this week, ata 
prayer-meeting ina country church,and the 
pastor announced that the meeting would be 
‘*an experience meeting,” and a number 
of persons ‘‘related their experiences.” 
Some told how they were awakened, and 
brought to know and accept Christ, while 
others told of remarkable epochs in their 
Christian lives. Some told of backsliding 
and of being restored; and others again, 
of how they were led up into higher places 
and closer walk with God; and some of 
how they were brought into consecration, 
and so forth. The meeting was interest- 
ing and suggestive. We thought that such 
meetings might be profitable if oftener 
held. Our fathers used to dwell too much 
on their ‘frames and feelings.” We think 
the tendency to-day is too much away 
from the culture of the inner life; that 
there is not enough personal and direct 
dealing with the Holy Ghost. 

We must not confound Christian experi- 
ence with life itself. Itis the result of life; 
the expression and outworking of life; 
the process of growth. As the bursting of 
the seed is not life, but the work of life in 
the seed, so is one’s conversion the experi- 
ence of the bursting of the seed of life 
planted in the soul. Experience is always 
the sign of growth. There are souls which 
have long Winter seasons, in which there 
is life, but no growth. But, as isa healthy 
tree, developing normally from Winter rest 
to Spring and Summer growth, so is the 
Christian who is living a life out in daily 
communion with God. Could we look be- 
tween the bark and the wood of a tree in 
the early Spring, we should see the thin 
liquid sap rising from the ground, and 
spreading itself to the outermost tips of the 
farthest branches. Later on that sap grows 
thick and sluggish; in the Fall it is pulpy, 
and during the Winter it hardens back into 
wood, and the tree has grown by the thick- 
ness of one more ring. It is so with the 
Christian. He gets a new experience—a 
fresh spiritual impulse—more or less 
marked. It flows throughout, and affects 
the whole life. That impulse, emotional 
at first, becomes steady and permanent by 
aud by, and hardens back into permanent 
character. Thus does he grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of the truth. 

But experience comes upon experience; 
andas a tree cannot bear fruit by last year’s 
sap, so neither can a Christian by last 
year’s experience. These flushes of life 
must be continuous, or at least successive, 
if we would be fruit-bearers. The memory 
of the old experiences are pleasant and 
profitable to speak of at times; but we can- 
not live on the memory of past blessings 
any more than we can satisfy our hunger 
by calling to mind and rehearsing to others 
the delights of a bountiful repast eaten a 








year ago. Let us seek fresh experiences 
that we may have new and continuous 
growth, and bear much fruit. 


———— 


“THE PONDEROSITY OF PARTIC- 
ULARITY.” 


Ir is with this, ‘‘ with all the ponderosity 
of particularity,” that Senator McPherson, 
of New Jersey, denies the story that he, 
a Democrat, intrigued with Mr. Sewell, a 
Republican, to secure the election of the 
latter to the United States Senate in the 
interest of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

That is something serious; that is, if 
‘‘the ponderosity of particularity” is any- 
thing as substantial as it sounds. The very 
burden of aj] the universes seems to weigh 
down the words. Hear them; and they 
are sworn to with two or three affidavits, 
each with its fist full of red seals: 


“*T now and here aflirm, with all the ponder- 
osity of particularity, that I did not meet Gen- 
eral Sewell, or any man, woman, or child, in 
room 26, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, on 
Dec, 5th, 1878, either during the day or night. 
Nor have I ever met General Sewell, prior to 
that date, or subsequent to that date, in Phila- 
delphia or elsewhere, for the object and purpose 
as charged,” 


And yet there is a possibility that all 
this particularity may pot have so much 
ponderosity about it after all; for the Demo- 
cratic secretary of State, Henry C. Kelsey, 
of New Jersey, declares—and his word is as 
good as the senator’s oath—that in 1879 
Mr. McPherson admitted to him that he 
had met General Sewell there on the night 
indicated, ‘* but only for a few minutes, 
and on business matter.” The fact is that 
Democrats aud Republicans are equally 
suspicious that the ponderosity is all ver- 
bosity or nebulosity, not to say menda- 
cosity. 

For Mr. Kelsey’s letter apparently con- 
victs Senator McPherson of misstatements 
enough to destroy his reputation for honor 
even on the plane of the politician. The 
story told in Mr. Watson’s memorandum 
of how the two senators agreed to sell out 
their two parties to the railroad company 
is borne out by a hundred facts, and by the 
reputation of the men, and by the thorough 
honor of Mr. Watson, a man very hard to 
budge. That the swing of parties has been 


managed in New Jersey in the interest of 


railroads is notorious. Perhaps Frederick 
A. Potts could give some additional light 
on that subject that would startle politi- 
cians on both sides. 

If we have not done full justice to Sena- 
tor McPherson's greatness, we will correct 
the failure by quoting what the New Jersey 
‘* Legislative Manual” saye in the sketch 
of his life, presumably written by himself: 


** His memory is wonderful, and he recollects 

everything he reads, He can recite from 
memory page after page of the best known 
classic authors, either in statecraft, history, 
philosophy, poetry, or in the palpable and un- 
compounded science of an historic period—the 
period over which man’s civilized existence ex- 
tends. He is in every sense progressive, and has 
no inert reluctance to accept new ideas, whether 
clerical or secular,” 
It is hardly possible that different pens 
wrote ‘*the palpable and uncompounded 
science of an historic period,” and the 
‘*ponderosity of particularity.” 


Erlitoviat Hotes, 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL GARLAND’S decision as to 
the ‘Doiphin” contract settles the matter, and 
must be followed by the refusal of the ship and 
suits against the builder to recover the sums 
already paid. Mr. Garland’s opinion is that, on 
the facts developed, the Secretary cannot accept 
thevessel on account of low speed and struc- 
tural defects; that the Government is not bound 
nor estopped by ill-advised and illegal acts of the 
Naval Advisory Board ; and, finally, that the ninth 
clause of the contract, as an attempt to relieve 
the builder from responsibility for the speed and 
power of the ship required in the specifications 
of the law, is fraudulent, vitiates the whole, and 
leaves Mr. Roach withno contract to stand on. 
The strong point of the decision is that the 
law contained full specifications as to power 
and speed, and that there was no authority of 
law for going behind these specifications and 
contracting fora different kind of ship. Mr. 
Roach’s assertion that the contract bound him 
to no particular power or speed is false, as it 
bound him to produce a vessel up to the re- 
quirements of the specifications. These speci- 
fications. were part of the contract; and when 








Mr. Chandler committed himself to the clause 
which relieved the builder from responsibility 
for the speed and power of the ship, he went 
against the law, and introduced a distinctive 
clause into the contract which vitiated the whole 
and puts him personally in a very bad position 
before the country. 





WE are inclined to applaud the course of the 
committee who, for the year past, have had the 
troubles between the faculty aud the president 
of Hamilton College before them. They have 
given the matter much time, and examined it 
with a minuteness and patience for which we 
hope other college trustees are not to be called 
on more than once in a great while. Their re- 
port was made to the full body of the trustees 
at the recent commencement in Clinton ; but not 
a word of it has yet been aliowed to be published ; 
a piece of prudent reserve which has smothered, 
it is safe to say, a tremendous amount of pub- 
lic and private oratory, and which leaves the 
matter in the control of a sensible and respon- 
sible body of men, who appear to be better able 
to manage it than most of the college boards who 
have had similar affairs on their hands, The 
net result of the situation, as matters stand, 
makes an impression unfavorable to the presi- 
dent, in as far as he is left without that full and 
complete vindication which such a position re- 
quires. The trustees are said to have reached 
their reeult by a unanimous vote, and by the 
same to have appointed a new committee to 
overhaul the college laws regulating the rela- 
tions between the president and the faculty. 
This is a ticklish and dangerous business, which 
may be necessary, but which opens the door for 
an amount of meddling, interference and jejune 
legislation, which might endanger the future of 
the presidential office. 





The Pali Mall Gazette is justified in its ter- 
rific exposure of the immoralities of high life in 
London, solely because that is the only way to 
secure the correction of the evil. To provide in- 
teresting or exciting reading would not justify 
its action. There must be a solid moral end 
in view. Therefore, no American paper, whose 
publication of the sickening details would do no 
good, has the same justification in spreading 
them before its curious readers, At the same 
time we justify The Pali Mall Gazette, and we 
condemn the New York or the Chicago paper 
which copies its stories. We are asked whether 
a New York daily paper would be supported by 
us in doing here what was done in London? 
That depends on whether it finds that there isa 
gigantic evil of this sort to which the police is 
persistently blind after their attention has been 
called to it in milder ways, and that no quiet 
methods to influence legislative and criminal 
prosecution have proved successful. If such 
shall prove to be the case, then we will defend 
an unshrinking exposure, even at the risk of 
some contamination. We do not forget that 
this contamination, through reading the story 
of vice, is an awful thing ; but more awful is the 
unrestrained sacrifice of innocence by horrid 
lust. 


JupGe Barrett, of this city, in his charge to 
the jury in the recent case of Carpenter, who 
was convicted of murder in the first degree, but 
whose defeuse was that of insanity, said: 

“There are many louse notions about insanity. 

Some believe that everybody is more or less insane. 
The statute 1s so plain that even insane persons may 
be punished under it, if, when they do the deed, 
they know its nature and quality, and know the 
difference between right and wrong. There are 
many persons with monomania who go about. the 
streets, and who are perfectly sane unless touched 
on their one insane point.” 
This ia putting the matter in a very clear 
light, and in the only light that is in accordance 
with common sense and the settled construction 
of the law on the subject of insanity. Ifa man, 
when doing that which is adapted and designed 
to kill another, knows what he is doing, and, in 
this sense knows ‘‘the nature and quality” of 
the act, and also knows the act to be wrong and 
contrary to law, then he is legally responsible 
for the act, no matter what else may be true or 
not true in regard to his mental condition, 
This is the law as uniformly explained by Eng- 
lish and American courts. The elements of a 
just responsibility exist in every such case. The 
fine-spun theories of a certain class of alienists 
about “* emotional insanity” are no part of the 
law, and could not be made a part of it without 
ignoring the distinction between real insanity 
and simple depravity. The question of sanity 
or insanity in the legal sense relates simply to 
the intellectual condition of man, and has noth- 
ing to do with the state of his emotions. His 
emotions may be very much disordered ; but 
this will not, and should not, release him from 
legal responsibility. 





THERE are seventy-five post-offices in the 
Indian Territory, and hitherto it has been the 
practice of the Government to appoint Indians 
as postmasters in some of these offices. This 
has been done as a matter of convenience, and 
no practical harm to the service has ariseu there- 
from, Recently, however, the question has 





arisen whether an Indian holding tribal relations, 
and therefore not a citizen of the United States, 
could be appointed to any office under the Fed- 
eral Government, and, if so appointed, could 
take the necessary oath of office. This question 
has been considered by Attorney-General Gar- 
land, and his answer is in the negative. We 
think that, as a matter of law, his answer is the 
correct one; and, a8 we presume, President 
Cleveland and his Administration will act ac- 
cordingly. Accepting this construction of the 
law, we see an additional reason why Congress 
should so change our naturalization laws as to 
make them applicable to Indians, as well as to 
persons of “African descent,” or to white aliens. 
There is no good reason for excluding Indians 
from the privilege of naturalization. The red 
man should, in this respect, be placed on the 
same basis as the black man or the white man. 
The proper destiny of Indians in this country is 
that of citizens of the United States, and the 
true policy of the Government is that which will 
bring about this result as speedily as possible. 
Let us not forget that Indians are men, and 
that the rights of our common humanity belong 
to them as really as to white men. 


Tue Supreme Court of Illinois, in a recent de- 
cision with regard to the liquor traffic, laid 
down the principle that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is a common-law right of the vender, 
and in this respect like the common-law right to 
sell anything else. The court added that it 1s 
competent for the legislature of any state, unless 
restrained by some provision in the constitution 
thereof, to interpose by statute authority, and 
subject the traffic in intoxicating liquors to such 
regulations and restrictions as it shall see fit to 
adopt, and thus modify or wholly abolish the 
right of sale as it exists under the common law. 
This view has been repeatedly taken by the 
courts of this country. The reason, and the 
only reason, why law should establish any 
special regulations in regard to the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors consists, not in the fact that 
such sale is pecessarily immoral and hurtful in 
every case, but in the fact that the traffic in 
these liquors is the direct and fruitful cause of 
drunkennees, with its numerous evils to society. 
What the regulations shall be is a question that 
must ultimately be determined by the prevalent 
sentiment of the people among whom they are 
to operate. We have no doubt that Prohibition 
is the best form of regulation and the best 
remedy for the evils of drunkenness when and 
where it is practicable ; and with this qualifica- 
tion we thoroughly believe in the principle. 
We have as little doubt that, when and where 
Prohibition is not practicable, as is the fact in 
some communities, then and there partial re- 
straint by taxation, or by the license system, 
which, in reality, is simply a form of taxing the 
liquor business, is far better than to leave the 
liquor traffic to stand on the basis of the com- 
mon law. Those who will have Prohibition or 
nothing, do not seem to us to judge wisely on 
this subject. We think it better to do what can 
be done, even though it be not the best thing 
conceivable, rather than practically to do 
nothing to abate the terrible evils of drunken- 
ness, 





ALTOGETHER to be commended is the plain and 
searching language of the Zvening Post, of this 
city, on the tobacco habit. On the score of 
cleanliness alone, the beastly practice of chewing 
should be abandoncd. The Post puts the argu- 
ment on this point with force: 


‘“¢ There is one broad rule applicable to all uses of 
tobacco, and that is that no man who cannot use 
tobacco without spitting should ever touchit. If a 
smoker finds he needs to spit, he should stop smok- 
ing. The same thing Is true, a fortiori, of a chewer, 
What makes chewing sucha disagreeable practice 
to non-chewers is that it is usually accompanied by 
excessive salivation, which blinds the chewer to 
other people’s comfort, and in fact, often to decency 
in general. Why aman should consider expecto- 
ration on floors and stoves and grates a less repul- 
sive practice than blowing his nosein his finger and 
thumb, it is hard to see. All his excretions are 
disgusting to other people, and it is his duty not to 
parade them, but to hide them away by all such 
means as the resources of civilization place within 
his reach,” 


The public is to be congratulated that tobacco- 
chewing is decreasing. There should be no 
demand for the weed except as an insecti cide. 





THE movement in the Empire of Brazil, which 
in 1871 took the form of law for the gradual ex- 
tinction of slavery in that Empire, has gone for- 
ward from good to better, and promises, at no 
distant day, to sweep this vile institution en- 
tirely out of that country. The law then en- 
acted declared free all the children of slaves 
born after Septemher 25th, 1871. The registra- 
tion of slaves, made in 1878, showed their total 
number in the Empire to be 1,540,796; and at 
the commencement of the year 1884 the number 
was reduced to 1,150,000; and, at the present 
time, it is estimated not to exceed 1,000,000, 
showing a decrease of more than half a million 
since 1878. In two of the provinces slavery has 
disappeared altogether. The Emperor of Brazil, 
with a statesmansbip alike bumane and saga- 
cious, has favored the movement from the out- 
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set. The election held last year, after the disso- 
lution of the Chamber of Deputies, showed that 
the sentiments of the people were strongly in 
favor oi getting rid of slavery throughout the 
Empire. The Emperor placed at the head of 
his Cabinet the most prominent leader of the 
Liberal party in the country; and the bill sub- 
mitted last May to the Chamber of Deputies 
will, if it becomes a law, in a few years make a 
complete finish of the system, not leaving a 
fragment behind. The civilization of the world 
has, especially within the last fifty years, pro- 
nounced an increasing and unequivocal verdict 
against slavery, as utterly wrong in principle 
and bad as a matter of state policy. A long 
step was taken in the world’s movement on this 
subject when slavery met its deserved fate in 
the United States. The day of apology for the 
institution bas passed forever. 





WueEn the American flag was put at half mast 
in Salt Lake City, on the fourth of July, the 
first impression was that news had been received 
of the death of General Grant, and that the act 
was meant as an expression of regret and sor- 
row. The Deseret News, the organ of the Mor- 
mons, however, says that the design was to ex- 
press the indignation of the Mormons at what 
they regard as “the unwarrantable inflictions 
heaped upon the Latter Day Saints,” contrary 
to the fundamental principles of which the flag 
is the national symbol. These “ principles,” as 
the Deseret News claims, have been ‘‘assassinated” 
by the General Government, and the flag was 
placed at half mast to represent this fact. This 
is a free country, and Mormons certainly have 
the right to express their opinions in regard to 
the efforts of the Government to put an end to 
their polygamous system, They are, however, 
greatly mistaken if they suppose that placing 
the flag at half mast is going to make any im- 
pression on the public sentiment of this land in 
respect to the issue between them and the Gov- 
ernment. The Government is waging no war 
against their religion, as such, They may be- 
lieve it and preach it to their heart’s content, 
and the Government will not interfere with 
them in the exercise of these rights. What it 
forbids is polygamy in the territories of the 
United States, and what the Federal courts have 
recently been doing in Utab is to enforce the 
law of Congress against this crime. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has declared 
this law to be constitutiona]. This is the whole 
case in the compass of a nutshell, The Mormon 
believers in polygamy and the actual polyga- 
mists, of course, do not like the law ; but the 
great body of the American people do like it, 
and mean that it shall be enforced until its end 
is fully attained. This uproar among the Mor- 
mons in regard to the law is simply an uproar 
in favor of barbarism and lust; and the “ un- 
warrantable inflictions” of which they so bitterly 
complain are merely the just and proper penal- 
ties which a good and righteous law assigns to 
the commission of crime. If Mormons do not 
like the “‘inflictions,” then their proper course 
is to abstain from the crimes which they are de- 
signed to punish. They will have to come to 
this at last, and the sooner they do so the better 
for themselves. 





Tue crofter of the West and the crofter of 
the North are two different persons, The latter 
is the better and more active of the two. The 
men of the Hebrides are Celts, and inclined to 
be idle. Those dwelling on the northeast coast 
are Scandinavians, and characterized by energy 
wherever they go. Nor is the difference con- 
fined to activity. It also extends to intelligence. 
The Lewisman is ignorant and euperstitious. 
The Caithness crofter is intelligent, and by no 
means a believer in ghosts. The Caithness 
crofter has a boat in the harbor of his fishing 
port, and some miles inland he has a cottage, 
with some acres of land. For his croft he pays 
a rent so high that he never expects to get it 
out of the land. He depends on his luck at sea 
for it. During the Winter months he rises at 
an early hour, and goes to his little barn, where 
he threshes corn with a primitive flail. He 
takes the straw from which the grain is sepa- 
rated by the flail to feed his cow and horse. He 
then enters the house, breakfasts, generally con- 
ducts family worship, and sets to the mending 
of the holes in his nets. Hours pass at the 
mending. In the afternoon, he turns to the flail 
again, and gets more straw ready for the cattle. 
The evening is spent at the net, in hearing the 
**bairns”’ say their lessons for the *‘ schule,” o: 
in reading some interesting or instructive book. 
Occasionally a friend drops in to have 
a talk about the crofter question, the Russians, 
Mr. Gladstone, or to fight battles against wind 
and wave over again. The cloving exercise of 
the day is ‘‘ taking the book,’’ when some verses 
of a psalm are sung, a chapter is read, and 
prayer is offered. By the time the Spring comes, 
and the snow departs, the nets are mended, and 
the crofter is free to plow his land. He works 
in ‘‘ yoke” with a neighbor ; that is, he has the 
use of his neighbor’s horse to-day, and to-morrow 
he gives the use of his to the neighbor. In this 
way the ground is prepared for the seed. As 
the Summer draws near, he is busy laying down 





potatoes and turnips and fitting up his boat for 
the approaching fishing. In May he sets sail 
for Stomoway, or some other station in Lewis, 
where he spends six weeks in catching herrings. 
By the middle of July he is home again ; and 
during the next six weeks he fishes at a home 
port. As soon as the harvest of the sea is reaped, 
the harvest of the land begins. The corn has 
to be cut with a scythe, reaped, bound into 
sheaves, dried, and gathered into the yard. All 
this takes up the weeks of Autumn, Winter 
comes, and brings with it some rest to the busy 
crofter of Caithness. 





Tue union of the two great Presbyterian 
Churches fifteen years ago has been productive 
only of good. At the time we urged this union 
with all our might. There yet remain other 
unions to be accomplished, toward which the 
Chrietian heart must look with great longing. 
The various Methodist ‘bodies of Canada have 
combined into a single body. What hinders the 
various Presbyterian bodies of the United States 
from thus combining? Nothing but their lack of 
Christianity. For example, there is absolutely 
nothing tangible that separates the (Dutch) Re- 
formed Church from the Presbyterian. The 
difference is chiefly in uname. There is no 
difference in doctrine, no difference in faith or 
practice, They have two twin catechisms that 
can hardly be told apart, That they have kept 
apart so long is a discredit to them both. Then 
there are the separate Presbyterian bodies of the 
South and Southwest, the Southern Church and 
the Cumberland Church, whose union with the 
larger body may come slowly, but ought to be 
consciously and confessedly aimed for by every 
intelligent member of the three bodies. The 
Evangelist, which is the only Presbyterian paper 
that seems to see the desirability of this union, 
expects to see it come gradually, and first 
through united work in foreign and home 
missions. Very good. Will the next General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church appoint 
a committee whose business it shall be to con- 
sider what can be done to bring it into closer 
harmony and union with other Presbyterian 
bodies? We think these Churches have quite 
too long affected to be jealous and afraid of each 
other; that they do not need any inore to avoid 
saying the word union out of fear of wounding 
each other’s separate pride. Why cannot we 
frankly admit that union is as good a thing now 
as it wasin the day that Christ prayed for his 
disciples? 





The Christian Register tella an interesting 
story to explain why “an old friend, who stands 
high in the esteem of all who know him as a man 
of undoubted integrity,” never goes to church. 
This is the way he tells the story: 


** When I was a youngster, I was induced by some 
one to go to Sunday-schvol. ‘hey gave me a chap- 
ter in the Catechism to learn; and, though I couldn’t 
understand much of it, | had a good memory, and 
learned it so I could repeat it like a parrot. There 
was one passage, however, that I could understand, 
I had had no religious instruction, and came to it 
vnbiased by any early training. The question was, 
‘Doth eternal sin wholly defile you, and is it sufi- 
cient to send you to Hell, though you commit no other 
sin’? The answer in the book was ‘ Yes,’ [ read it 
over once or twice, and thought it was a typograph- 
ical error. So I took my penknife and carefully cut 
out the word ‘ Yes,’ and wrote beside the opening, 
in my unformed hand, the shorter and, to me, more 
correct word‘No.’ That question happened to 
come to me, and [ boldly answered, ‘ No.’ 

“+ What!’ said the teacher. ‘Nof’ You mean 
* Yea.’ 

* ¢1t is ‘no’ in my book,’ I replied, 

“*Tmpossible! Let me look at it.’ 

“¢The printer made a mistake, and I fixed ijt,’I 
replied, without a tremor. 

“ He took the book in his hand, glanced at it in 
horror, dropped it instantaneously, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, had me by the collar. To say 
that I was astounded slightly expresses my feelings, 
About seven times he jerked me back and forth, in a 
perfect fury. When he let go, I walked out of 
the church, and have never been to church since.” 
We have a great curiosity to know what that cate- 
chism was. We know the Episcopal Catechism, 
the Westminster Catechism, Longer and Shorter, 
the Heidelberg Catechism, and a number of others 
for juveniles and adults published in Schaff’s 
‘Confessions of Christendom”; and it is in 
none of them. Of course The Christian Register 
did not make up this story ; but there seems to be 
some mistake about it, for “ eternal sin” isa 
conception that even Manichwans or Magians 
have never been accused of holding, much less 
any modern Christian sect. 





Tu1s is what Judge W. M. Beckner, a Ken- 
tuckian himself, from the town of Winchester, 
had to say at the last commencement, when 
speaking by invitation before the literary #o~- 
cieties of Berea College, an institution whose 
students are in about equal proportion white 
and colored : 

“This institution is a type of what we see 
throughout the South. The two races mingle in all 
the pursuits of life,and are daily refuting the 
theories of those who say that they cannot simul- 
taneously occupy the same soil in peace. The ele- 
vation of the one isa blessing to the other, and they 
should go hand in hand in the work of building up 
a jand worthy of their love, and perfecting institu- 





tions to which they have a common right, and 
which they cannot too faithfully cherish.” 

And Judge Beckner quotes Governor Hoadley, 
of Ohio, as having told him, two years ago, that 
he had for a long time contributed as regularly 
to the maintenance of Berea Collegé as he had 
to the spread of theGospel. Mr. Roswell Smith, 
of The Century, says he thinks that, if Christ 
were here in the flesh again, and went to Ken- 
tucky, he would go first of all to Berea. 





In England there has been fora long time 
a bitter conflict, .which is still waged, on the 
question of the permissibility of the practice of 
vivisection. Though the matter has been less 
argued in this country, many will read with in- 
terest a recentaddress on the subject by Dr. W. 
W. Keen, of Philadelphia, whose utterances will 
command the closer attention from the fact that 
he is known, not only as an able surgeon, but 
also as an earnest Christian man, He defends 
the practice as a means of discovering how to 
lessen human pain and save human life. That 
it is wrong to inflict suffering on brutes, when no 
good can be expected from it, no one will deny. 
That it is allowable to subject brutes to pain and 
death if thereby human life can be saved, no rea- 
sonable person will deny. That the practice of 
vivisection can lead to knowledge through 
which human suffering can be alleviated and lite 
saved, no layman is competent to deny. If, 
therefore, after a respectful attention to our 
protest against any unnecessary infliction of 
suffering, conscientious surgeons shall declare 
their belief that experiments on brute life will 
lead toa greater saving of life, brute and hu- 
man, they must be allowed to make such experi- 
ments. 





DENMARK is a small country, but it man- 
ages to stir up considerable dust in the political 
arena of Europe, Radicalism in literary, social, 
and political respect is rampart in the little 
kingdom, The liberal or ** peasant” party has 
occupied a controlling power in past years; 
but recently, in order to make strength 
stronger, they united their fortunes with that 
of the Socialists. The result has been that the 
latter have become wild in their denunciations of 
the} present condition of affairs, and loudly 
demand * reforms.” Their political leader is the 
famous, or rather infamous, Dr. Pingel, formerly 
a college teacher, but, since last Fall, a member 
of the Parliament. So powerful has radicalism 
become that Pingel, on a recent occasion, could 
in the Folkething, eulogize the Russian Nibilists 
as heroes, and laud the terrible murder of the 
German detective Rumpf, in Frankfort on the 
Main, asa ‘‘ deed of historic justice,” without 
being called to order for his words, The issue 
now is fairly between radical republicanism and 
the monarchy, and the political future of Den- 
mark is big with coming events, As yet the con- 
test is only a skirmish ; the real battle will come 
later. 





. Letters are published which assert that 
hotel keepers in London do not welvome Ameri- 
can custom. One reason assigned for the cool 
reception is that Americans buy too little wine 
to be profitable customers. This suggests a 
question in political economy. There are two 
things which may be noticed by the American 
traveler in Europe as burdens from which his 
own “happy land” is free. One is the military 
burden. In every European city soldiers are 
seen on every hand. The support of this vast 
military establishment is a very heavy tax. We 
may congratulate ourselves that we have nou 
such load to carry. Another expensive matter 
is the custom of wine-drinking. Thé European 
cannot dine without his bottle of wine, which 
costs from one to ten francs. This extra ex- 
pense for every man through every day of the 
year amounts to a sum equal to the interest on 
a vast national debt. If the American is right 
in thinking he can dine just as well without 
his bottle of wine, there is certainly a vast say- 
ing of national wealth. 


....The Protestantenverem of Germany, the 
liberal organization in the Church of the Father- 
land, concerning whose radical tendencies we 
spoke recently, held its twenty-fifth annual 
meeting in Hamburg. The complaints about 
the progress of orthodoxy and the ‘ reaction” 
in Church and State were so loud and long that 
nothing could speak louder for the activity of 
the conservative spirit that is now moving the 
German heart. From all directions reports 
cume in that the radical spirit and measures of 
the Verein were being supplanted by a more 
historical and conservative faith. The Associa- 
tion now numbers eighty-nine branch societies, 
chiefly in the western and northwestern part of 
Germany. The whole number of membership is 
officially reported as 26,500. Of course, these 
figures include only the pastors and_leading lay- 
men who are actively connected with the as- 
sociation, and not the thousands who passively 
follow these blind leaders of the blind, 


. Itstrikes us as supersensitiveness, as being 
righteous over much, that the Grand Master, 
so called, of the Masonic lodges of Canada has 
decided that an agnostic cannot enter that mys- 
tical order, and that the expulsion of one Harri- 
son from a Toronto lodge for the offense of 


agnosticism was justifiable. ‘‘No person,” says 
the Grand Master, ‘‘can be initiated who does 
not believe in the true God, the Great Architect 
of the Universe.” We have always believed in 
allowing even Atheists the full privileges of all 
citizens to testify in our courts; and we see no 
justice in shutting them out of our insurance 
companies. But we suppose any voluntary 
organization, at least any secret society, can 
exclude whom it pleases. We suppose the 
Masonic body would justify the exclusion of 
non-believers in God on the ground that it isa 
mild sort of church. 


..Dr. J. M. Pendleton has an enthusiastic let- 
cer i in The National Baptist, urging the establish- 
ment of a Baptist mission among the Armenians 
in Eastern Turkey. He repeats that wonderful 
story of a Protestant Church of seven hundred 
members, under the care of the American Board, 
which has gone over to the Baptists. We recom- 
mend Dr. Pendleton to read the exposure of 
the real facts in The Watchman, and he will see 
how different is the case. Possibly, part of the 
exaggeration comes from counting all the bap- 
tized children as church-membert, something 
not quite good Baptist doctrine, we believe. 


..-The riots in Chicago and Cleveland seem 
to be ended for the present by the victory of the 
strikers, secured by lawless force. There have 
been injustice and violence and cowardice ; and 
the conclusion leaves little for anybody to be 
proud of. Indeed, it stirs up great apprehen- 
sions, Some common ground, some court of arbi- 
tration, some solvent for the discordances, 
needs sadly to be found. At present we are all 
helpless when the crisis comes; at least without 
the military and bloodshed, 


.-The Miss Fielde whose remarkable inves- 
tigations of earth-worms are reported in our 
“Science” this week, is the same missionary 
lady whose Chinese dictionary is of the first im- 
portance, and who, when the students in the 
Medical College in Philadelpbia insulted her and 
the younger woman who had been allowed to 
attend the lectures, arose and gave them such 
an admirable rebuke that their jeers changed to 
cheers. 


....-The State of Nebraska has entirely 
aboliched the grand jury, and substituted the 
system of informations by district attorneys, in 
all criminal proceedings. This is a very radical 
change in a fundamental feature of the common 
law, and, as we think, one of doubtful wisdom, 
Nebraska is the only state of the Union that has 
made such a change; and howit will work re- 
mains to be seen, 


. According to the Missionary Review the 
Regular Baptists of the United States number 
2,868,696, as follows: Oonsolidated American 
Baptists, 400,000 ; Southern Baptist Convention 
(colored) 832,250 ; Southern Baptist Convention, 
974,100; co-operating with American Baptist 
Missionary Union, 662,346. We belicve the total 
to be much too high, 


.. The Literary Monthly of Hamilton Col- 
lege says: 

‘* When the class of ’85 entered college, fourteen 
of its members were looking towurdthe ministerial 
profession. Now, upon the eve of graduation, only 
three can be found who are certain of entering the 
ministry. This is probably a stnaller proportion 
than ever known in the history of the college.” 





READING NOTICES. 


SoorHine AND HEaLING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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seemingly without the slightest sense on 
the part of the speaker of any incongruity. 
Incongruities indeed! The State gives 
equality to the Negro, and the Church de- 
nies it. The Church, which ought to lead 
the State, drags behind it. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association, of Tennessee, 
is an infidel body. In denying that 
poor, black, man it has denied Christ. 
It cast Christ out of its member- 
ship, told him he was not wanted, and 
thrust in his hand a return ticket to 
Nashville. When Christ comes back, he 
may be expected tocome in judgment, with 
a whip of small cords to the birelings and 
money-changers that infest his temple; for 
Christ does come sometimes when and 
where he is not wanted. 
-_— 


EXPERIENCE. 


Ir is not common in these days to hear so 
much of Christian experience as was wont 
afew years ago; and yet every Christian 
must have ‘ experience.” By ‘‘ experi- 
ence” is meant the special and marked 
dealings of God with the soul. The rela- 
tion of Christian experience, which used to 
be common in prayer and covenant-meet- 
ings twenty-five years ago, was doing in 
effect what David did, when he said ‘Draw 
near all ye that fear the Lord, and I will 
teli you what he hath done for my soul.” 
It used to be the habit to have young con- 
verts *‘ tell their experience” before unit- 
ing with the Church; and it was not a bad 
method until some of the committee began 
to turn it into an inquisition. 

The writer was present, this week, ata 
prayer-meeting ina country church,and the 
pastor announced that the meeting would be 
‘*an experience meeting,” and a number 
of persons ‘“‘related their experiences.” 
Some told how they were awakened, and 
brought to know and accept Christ, while 
others told of remarkable epochs in their 
Christian lives. Some told of backsliding 
and of being restored; and others again, 
of how they were led up into higher places 
and closer walk with God; and some of 
how they were brought into consecration, 
and so forth. The meeting was interest- 
ing and suggestive. We thought that such 
meetings might be profitable if oftener 
held. Our fathers used to dwell too much 
on their ‘‘ frames and feelings.” We think 
the tendency to-day is too much away 
from the culture of the inner life; that 
there is not enough personal and direct 
dealing with the Holy Ghost. 

We must not confound Christian experi- 
ence with life itself. Itisthe result of life; 
the expression and outworking of life; 
the process of growth. As the bursting of 
the seed is not life, but the work of life in 
the seed, so is one’s conversion the experi- 
ence of the bursting of the seed of life 
planted in the soul. Experience is always 
the sign of growth. There are souls which 
have long Winter seasons, in which there 
is life, but no growth. But, as isa healthy 
tree, developing normally from Winter rest 
to Spring and Summer growth, so is the 
Christian who is living a life out in daily 
commubion with God. Could we look be- 
tween the bark and the wood of a tree in 
the early Spring, we should see the thin 
liquid sap rising from the ground, and 
spreading itself to the outermost tips of the 
farthest branches. Later on that sap grows 
thick and sluggish; in the Fall it is pulpy, 
and during the Winter it hardens back into 
wood, and the tree has grown by the thick- 
ness of one more ring. It is so with the 
Christian. He gets a new experience—a 
fresh spiritual impulse—more or less 
marked. It flows throughout, and affects 
the whole life. That impulse, emotional 
at first, becomes steady and permanent by 
aud by, and bardens back into permanent 
character. Thus does he grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of the truth. 

But experience comes upon experience; 
and as a tree cannot bear fruit by last year’s 
sap, so neither can a Christian by last 
year’s experience. These flushes of life 
must be continuous, or at least successive, 
if we would be fruit-bearers. The memory 
of the old experiences are pleasant and 
profitable to speak of at times; but we can- 
not live on the memory of past blessings 
any more than we can satisfy our hunger 
by calling to mind and rehearsing to others 
the delights of a bountiful repast eaten a 





year ago. Let us seek fresh experiences 
that we may have new and continuous 
growth, and bear much fruit. 


— 


“THE PONDEROSITY OF PARTIC- 
ULARITY.” 


Ir is with this, ‘‘ with all the ponderosity 
of particularity,” that Senator McPherson, 
of New Jersey, denies the story that he, 
a Democrat, intrigued with Mr. Sewell, a 
Republican, to secure the election of the 
latter to the United States Senate in the 
interest of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

That is something serious; that is, if 
‘*the ponderosity of particularity” is any- 
thing as substantial as it sounds. The very 
burden of all the universes seems to weigh 
down the words. Hear them; and they 
are sworn to with two or three affidavits, 
each with its fist full of red seals: 





“*T now and here aflirm, with all the ponder- 
osity of particularity, that I did not meet Gen- 
eral Sewell, or any man, woman, or child, in 
room 26, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, on 
Dec, 5th, 1878, either during the day or night, 
Nor have I ever met General Sewell, prior to 
that date, or subsequent to that date, in Phila- 
delphia or elsewhere, for the object and purpose 
as charged.” 


And yet there is a possibility that all 
this particularity may pot have so much 
ponderosity about it afterall; for the Demo- 
cratic secretary of State, Henry C. Kelsey, 
of New Jersey, declares—and his word is as 
good as the senator’s oath—that in 1879 
Mr. McPherson admitted to him that he 
had met General Sewell there on the night 
indicated, ‘* but only for a few minutes, 
and on business matter.” The fact is that 
Democrats aud Republicans are equally 
suspicious that the ponderosity is all ver- 
bosity or nebulosity, not to say menda- 
cosity. 

For Mr. Kelsey’s letter apparently con- 
victs Senator McPherson of misstatements 
enough to destroy his reputation for honor 
even on the plane of the politician. The 
story told in Mr. Watson’s memorandum 
of how the two senators agreed to sell out 
their two parties to the railroad company 
is borne out by a hundred facts, and by the 
reputation of the men, and by the thorough 
honor of Mr. Watson, a man very hard to 
budge. That the swing of parties has been 


managed in New Jersey in the interest of 


railroads is notorious. Perhaps Frederick 
A. Potts could give some additional light 
on that subject that would startle politi- 
cians on both sides. 

If we have not done full justice to Sena- 
tor McPherson's greatness, we will correct 
the failure by quoting what the New Jersey 
‘* Legislative Manual” saye in the sketch 
of his life, presumably written by himself: 


‘* His memory is wonderful, and he recollects 
everything he reads, He can recite from 
memory page after page of the best known 
classic authors, either in statecraft, history, 
philosophy, poetry, or in the palpable and un- 
compounded science of an historic period—the 
period over which man’s civilized existence ex- 
tends. He is in every sense progressive, and has 
no inert reluctance to accept new ideas, whether 
clerical or secular,” 

It is hardly possible that different pens 
wrote ‘*the palpable and uncompounded 
science of an historic period,” and the 
**ponderosity of particularity.” 
° ° { 
Editorial Hotes, 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL GARLAND’s decision as to 
the ‘“‘ Doiphin ” contract settles the matter, and 
must be followed by the refusal of the ship and 
suits against the builder to recover the sums 
already paid. Mr. Garland’s opinion is that, on 
the facts developed, the Secretary cannot accept 
thé vessel on account of low speed and struc- 
tural defects; that the Government is not bound 
nor estopped by ill-advised and illegal acts of the 
Naval Advisory Board ; and,finally,that the ninth 
clause of the contract, as an attempt to relieve 
the builder from responsibility for the speed and 
power of the ship required in the specifications 
of the Jaw, is fraudulent, vitiates the whole, and 
leaves Mr. Roach withno contract to stand on. 
The strong point of the decision is that the 
law contained full specifications as to power 
and speed, and that there was no authority of 
law for going behind these specifications and 
contracting fora different kind of ship. Mr. 
Roach’s assertion that the contract bound him 
to no particular power or speed is false, as it 
bound him to produce a vessel up to the re- 
quirements of the specifications. These speci- 
fications were part of the contract; and when 











Mr. Chandler committed himself to the clause 
which relieved the builder from responsibility 
for the speed and power of the ship, he went 
against the law, and introduced a distinctive 
clause into the contract which vitiated the whole 
and puts him personally in a very bad position 
before the country. 





We are inclined to applaud the course of the 
committee who, for the year past, have had the 
troubles between the faculty and the president 
of Hamilton College before them. They have 
given the matter much time, and examined it 
with a minuteness and patience for which we 
hope other college trustees are not to be called 
on more than once in a great while, Their re- 
port was made to the full body of the trustees 
at the recent commencement in Clinton ; but not 
a word of it has yet been aliowed to be published ; 
a piece of prudent reserve which has smothered, 
it is safe to say, a tremendous amount of pub- 
lic and private oratory, and which leaves the 
matter in the control of a sensible and respon- 
sible body of men, who appear to be better able 
to manage it than most of the college boards who 
have had similar affairs on their hands. The 
net result of the situation, as matters stand, 
makes an impression unfavorable to the presi- 
dent, in as far as he is left without that full and 
complete vindication which such a position re- 
quires. The trustees are said to have reached 
their reeult by a unanimous vote, and by the 
same to have appointed a new committee to 
overhaul the college laws regulating the rela- 
tions between the president and the faculty. 
This is a ticklish and dangerous business, which 
may be necessary, but which opens the door for 
an amount of meddling, interference and jejune 
legislation, which might endanger the future of 
the presidential office. 





The Pall Mall Gazette is justified in its ter- 
rific exposure of the immoralities of high life in 
London, solely because that is the only way to 
secure the correction of the evil. To provide in- 
teresting or exciting reading would not justify 
its action. There must be a solid moral end 
in view. Therefore, no American paper, whose 
publication of the sickening details would do no 
good, has the same justification in spreading 
them before its curious readers. At the same 
time we justify The Pali Mall Gazette, and we 
condemn the New York or the Chicago paper 
which copies its stories. We are asked whether 
a New York daily paper would be supported by 
us in doing here what was done in London? 
That depends on whether it finds that there isa 
gigantic evil of this sort to which the police is 
persistently blind after their attention has been 
called to it in milder ways, and that no quiet 
methods to influence legislative and criminal 
prosecution have proved successful. If such 
shall prove to be the case, then we will defend 
an unshrinking exposure, even at the risk of 
some contamination. We do not forget that 
this contamination, through reading the story 
of vice, is an awful thing ; but more awful is the 
unrestrained sacrifice of innocence by horrid 
lust. ee 

JupvGe Barrett, of this city, in his charge to 
the jury in the recent case of Carpenter, who 
was convicted of murder in the first degree, but 
whose defeuse was that of insanity, said : 

“There are many louse notions about insanity. 

Some believe that everybody is more or less insane. 
The statute 1s so plain that even insane persons may 
be punished under it, if, when they do the deed, 
they know its nature and quality, and know the 
difference between right and wrong. There are 
many persons with monomania who go about the 
streets, and who are perfectly sane unless touched 
on their one insane point.” 
This is putting the matter in a very clear 
light, and in the only light that is in accordance 
with common sense and the settled construction 
of the law on the subject of insanity. Ifa man, 
when doing that which is adapted and designed 
to kill another, knows what he is doing, and, in 
this sense knows ‘‘the nature and quality” of 
the act, and also knows the act to be wrong and 
contrary to law, then he is legally responsible 
for the act, no matter what else may be true or 
not true in regard to his mental condition, 
This is the law as uniformly explained by Eng- 
lish and American courts. The elements of a 
just responsibility exist in every such case, The 
fine-spun theories of a certain class of alienists 
about “ emotional insanity” are no part of the 
law, and could not be made a part of it without 
ignoring the distinction between real insanity 
and simple depravity. The question of sanity 
or insanity in the legal sense relates simply to 
the intellectual condition of man, and has noth- 
ing to do with the state of his emotions. His 
emotions may be very much disordered ; but 
this will not, and should not, release him from 
legal responsibility. 





Tere are seventy-five post-offices in the 
Indian Territory, and hitherto it has been the 
practice of the Government to appoint Indians 
as postmasters in some of these offices. This 
has been done as a matter of convenience, and 
no practical harm to the service has ariseu there- 
from, Recently, however, the question has 





arisen whether an Indian holding tribal relations, 
and therefore not a citizen of the United States, 
could be appointed to any office under the Fed- 
eral Government, and, if so appointed, could 
take the necessary oath of office. This question 
has been considered by Attorney-General Gar- 
land, and his answer is in the negative. We 
think that, as a matter of law, his answer is the 
correct one; and, as we presume, President 
Cleveland and his Administration will act ac- 
cordingly. Accepting this construction of the 
law, we see an additional reason why Congress 
should so change our naturalization laws as to 
make them applicable to Indians, as well as to 
persons of “African descent,” or to white aliens. 
There is no good reason for excluding Indiaus 
from the privilege of naturalization, The red 
man should, in this respect, be placed on the 
same basis as the black man or the white man. 
The proper destiny of Indians in this country is 
that of citizens of the United States, and the 
true policy of the Government is that which will 
bring about this result as speedily as possible. 
Let us not forget that Indians are men, and 
that the rights of our common humanity belong 
to them as really as to white men. 


Tue Supreme Court of Illinois, in a recent de- 
cision with regard to the liquor traffic, laid 
down the principle that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is a common-law right of the vender, 
and in this respect like the common-law right to 
sell anything else. The court added that it 18 
competent for the legislature of any state, unless 
restrained by some provision in the constitution 
thereof, to interpose by statute authority, and 
subject the traffic in intoxicating liquors to such 
regulations and restrictions as it shall see fit to 
adopt, and thus modify or wholly abolish the 
right of sale as it exists under the common law. 
This view has been repeatedly taken by the 
courts of this country. The reason, and the 
ouly reason, why law should establish any 
special regulations in regard to the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors consists, not in the fact that 
such sale is necessarily immoral and hurtful in 
every case, but in the fact that the traffic in 
these liquors is the direct and fruitful cause of 
drunkennees, with its numerous evils to society, 
What the regulations shall be is a question that 
must ultimately be determined by the prevalent 
sentiment of the people among whom they are 
to operate. We have no doubt that Prohibition 
is the best form of regulation and the best 
remedy for the evils of drunkenness when and 
where it is practicable ; and with this qualifica- 
tion we thoroughly believe in the principle. 
We have as little doubt that, when and where 
Prohibition is not practicable, as is the fact in 
some communities, then and there partial re- 
straint by taxation, or by the license system, 
which, in reality, is simply a form of taxing the 
liquor business, is far better than to leave the 
liquor traffic to stand on the basis of the com- 
mon law, Those who will have Prohibition or 
nothing, do not seem to us to judge wisely on 
this subject. We think it better to do what can 
be done, even though it be not the best thing 
conceivable, rather than practically to do 
nothing to abate the terrible evils of drunken- 
ness, 





ALTOGETHER to be commended is the plainand 
searching language of the Evening Post, of this 
city, on the tobacco habit. On the score of 
cleanliness alone, the beastly prectice of chewing 
should be abandoncd. The Post puts the argu- 
ment on this point with force: 


*«There is one broad rule applicable to all uses of 
tobacco, and that is that no man who cannot use 
tobacco without spitting should ever touchit. Ifa 
smoker finds he needs to spit, he should stop smok- 
ing. The same thing is true, a fortiori, of a chewer. 
What makes chewing sucha disagreeable practice 
to non-chewers is that it is usually accompanied by 
excessive salivation, which blinds the chewer to 
other people’s comfort, and in fact, often to decency 
in general. Why aman should consider expecto- 
ration on floors and stoves and grates a less repul- 
sive practice than blowing his nosein his finger and 
thumb, it is hard to see. All his excretions are 
disgusting to other people, and it is his duty not to 
parade them, but to hide them away by all such 
means as the resources of civilization place within 
his reach.” 


The public is to be congratulated that tobacco- 
chewing is decreasing. There should be no 
demand for the weed except as an insecti cide. 





THE movement in the Empire of Brazil, which 
in 1871 took the form of law for the gradual ex- 
tinction of slavery in that Empire, has gone for- 
ward from good to better, and promises, at no 
distant day, to sweep this vile institution en- 
tirely out of that country. The law then en- 
acted declared free all the children of slaves 
born after Septemher 2th, 1871. The registra- 
tion of slaves, made in 1873, showed their total 
number in the Empire to be 1,540,796; and at 
the commencement of the year 1884 the number 
was reduced to 1,150,000; and, at the present 
time, it is estimated not to exceed 1,000,000, 
showing a decrease of more than half a million 
since 1873, In two of the provinces slavery has 
disappeared altogether. The Emperor of Brazil, 
with a statesmansbip alike bumane and saga- 
cious, has favored the movement from the out- 
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set. The election held last year, after the disso- 
Intion of the Chamber of Deputies, showed that 
the sentiments of the people were strongly in 
favor oi getting rid of slavery throughout the 
Empire. The Emperor placed at the head of 
his Cabinet the most prominent leader of the 
Liberal party in the country ; and the bill sub- 
mitted last May to the Chamber of Deputies 
will, if it becomes a law, in a few years make a 
complete finish of the system, not leaving a 
fragment behind. The civilization of the world 
has, especially within the last fifty years, pro- 
nounced an increasing and unequivocal verdict 
against slavery, as utterly wrong in principle 
and bad as a matter of state policy. A long 
step was taken in the world’s movement on this 
subject when slavery met its deserved fate in 
the United States. The day of apology for the 
institution bas passed forever. 





WueEn the American flag was put at half mast 
in Salt Lake City, on the fourth of July, the 
first impression was that news had been received 
of the death of General Grant, and that the act 
was meant as an expression of regret and sor- 
row. The Deseret News, the organ of the Mor- 
mons, however, says that the design was to ex- 
press the indignation of the Mormons at what 
they regard as ‘‘the unwarrantable inflictions 
heaped upon the Latter Day Saints,” contrary 
to the fundamental principles of which the flag 
is the national symbol. These “ principles,” as 
the Deseret News claims, have been ‘‘assassinated” 
by the General Government, and the flag was 
placed at half mast to represent this fact. This 
is a free country, and Mormons certainly have 
the right to express their opinions in regard to 
the efforts of the Government to put an end to 
their polygamous system, They are, however, 
greatly mistaken if they suppose that placing 
the flag at half mast is going to make any im- 
pression on the public sentiment of this land in 
respect to the issue between them and the Gov- 
ernment. The Government is waging no war 
against their religion, as such. They may be- 
lieve it and preach it to their heart’s content, 
and the Government will not interfere with 
them in the exercise of these rights. What it 
forbids is polygamy in the territories of the 
United States, and what the Federal courts have 
recently been doing in Utab is to enforce the 
law of Congress against this crime. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has declared 
this law to be constitutional. This is the whole 
case in the compass of a nutshell, The Mormon 
believers in polygamy and the actual polyga- 
mists, of course, do not like the law; but the 
great body of the American people do like it, 
and mean that it shall be enforced until its end 
is fully attained. This uproar among the Mor- 
mons in regard to the law is simply an uproar 
in favor of barbarism and lust; and the ‘ un- 
warrantable inflictions” of which they so bitterly 
complain are merely the just and proper penal- 
ties which a good and righteous law assigns to 
the commission of crime. If Mormons do not 
like the ‘‘inflictions,” then their proper course 
is to abstain from the crimes which they are de- 
signed to punish. They will have to come to 
this at last, and the sooner they do so the better 
for themselves. 





Tue crofter of the West and the crofter of 
the North are two different persons. The latter 
is the better and more active of the two. The 
men of the Hebrides are Celts, and inclined to 
be idle. Those dwelling on the northeast coast 
are Scandinavians, and characterized by energy 
wherever they go. Nor is the difference con- 
fined to activity. It also extends to intelligence. 
The Lewisman is ignorant and superstitious. 
The Caithness crofter is intelligent, and by no 
means a believer in ghosts. The Caithness 
crofter has a boat in the harbor of his fishing 
port, and some miles inland he has a cottage, 
with some acres of land. For his croft he pays 
a rent so high that he never expects to get it 
out of the land. He depends on his luck at sea 
for it. During the Winter months he rises at 
an early hour, and goes to his little barn, where 
he threshes corn with a primitive flail. He 
takes the straw from which the grain is sepa- 
rated by the flail to feed his cow and horse. He 
then enters the house, breakfasts, generally con- 
ducts family worship, and sets to the mending 
of the holes in his nets, Hours pass at the 
mending. In the afternoon, he turns to the flail 
again, and gets more straw ready for the cattle. 
The evening is spent at the net, in hearing the 
‘*bairns”’ say their lessons for the *‘ schule,” or 
in reading some interesting or instructive book. 
Occasionally a friend drops in to have 
a talk about the crofter question, the Russians, 
Mr. Gladstone, or to fight battles against wind 
and wave over again. The closing exercise of 
the day is ‘‘ taking the book,’’ when some verses 
of a psalm are sung, a chapter is read, and 
prayer is offered. By the time the Spring comes, 
and the snow departs, the nets are mended, and 
the crofter 1s free to plow his land. He works 
in ‘‘ yoke” with a neighbor ; that is, he has the 
use of his neighbor’s horse to-day, and to-morrow 
he gives the use of his to the neighbor. In this 
way the ground is prepared for the seed. As 


potatoes and turnips and fitting up his boat for 
the approaching fishing. In May he sets sail 
for Stomoway, or some other station in Lewis, 
where he spends six weeks in catching herrings. 
By the middle of July he is home again ; and 
during the next six weeks he fishes at a home 
port. As soon as the harvest of the sea is reaped, 
the harvest of the land begins. The corn has 
to be cut with a scythe, reaped, bound into 
sheaves, dried, and gathered into the yard. All 
this takes up the weeks of Autumn, Winter 
comes, and brings with it some rest to the busy 
crofter of Caithness. 





Tue union of the two great Presbyterian 

Churches fifteen years ago has been productive 

only of good. At the time we urged this union 

with all our might. There yet remain other 

unions to be accomplished, toward which the 

Christian heart must look with great longing. 

The various Methodist bodies of Canada have 

combined into a single body. What hinders the 

various Presbyterian bodies of the United States 
from thus combining? Nothing but their lack of 
Christianity. For example, there is absolutely 
nothing tangible that separates the (Dutch) Re- 
formed Church from the Presbyterian. The 
difference is chiefly in uame. There is no 
difference in doctrine, no difference in faith or 
practice, They have two twin catechisms that 
can hardly be told apart, That they have kept 
apart so long is a discredit to them both. Then 
there are the separate Presbyterian bodies of the 
South and Southwest, the Southern Church and 
the Cumberland Church, whose union with the 
larger body may come slowly, but ought to be 
consciously and confessedly aimed for by every 
intelligent member of the three bodies. The 
Evangelist, which is the only Presbyterian paper 
that seems to see the desirability of this union, 
expects to see it come gradually, and first 
through united work in foreign and home 
missions. Very good. Will the next General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church appoint 
a committee whose business it shall be to con- 
sider what can be done to bring it into closer 
harmony and union with other Presbyterian 
bodies? We think these Churches have quite 
too long affected to be jealous and afraid of each 
other; that they do not need any inore to avoid 
saying the word union out of fear of wounding 
each other’s separate pride, Why cannot we 
frankly admit that union is as good a thing now 
as it wasin the day that Christ prayed for his 
disciples? 





The Christian Register tells an interesting 
story to explain why “an old friend, who stands 
high in the esteem of all who know him as a man 
of undoubted integrity,” never goes to church. 
This is the way he tells the story : 


** When I was a youngster, I was induced by some 
one to go to Sunday-schuol. ‘1 hey gave me a chap- 
ter in the Catechism to learn; and, though I couldn’t 
understan1 much of it, I had a good memory, and 
learned it so I could repeat it like a parrot. There 
was one passage, however, that I could understand. 
I had had no religious instruction, and came to it 
"nbiased by any early training. The question was, 
‘Doth eternal sin wholly defile you, and is it su™i- 
cient to send you to Hell, though you commit no other 
sin’? The answer in the book was ‘ Yes,’ [ read it 
over once or twice, and thought it was a typograph- 
ical error. So I took my penknife and carefully cut 
out the word ‘ Yes,’ and wrote beside the opening, 
in my unformed hand, the shorter and, to me, more 
correct word‘No,.’ That question happened to 
come to me, and I boldly answered, ‘ No.’ 

“+ What!’ said the teacher. ‘Nof’ You mean 
* Yes.’ 

* ¢Tt is ‘no’ in my book,’ I replied, 

“¢Tmpossible! Let me look at it.’ 

“¢The printer made a mistake, and J fixed it,’ I 
replied, without a tremor. 

* He took the book in his hand, glanced at it in 
horror, dropped it instantaneously, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, had me by the collar. To say 
that I was astounded slightly expresses my feelings. 
About seven times he jerked me back and forth, in a 
perfect fury. When he let go, I walked out of 
the church, and have never been to church since,” 
We have a great curiosity to know what that cate- 
chism was. We know the Episcopal Catechism, 
the Westminster Catechism, Longer and Shorter, 
the Heidelberg Catechism, and a number of others 
for juveniles and adults published in Schaff’s 
“Confessions of Christendom”; and it is in 
none of them. Of course The C hristian Register 
did not make up this story ; but there seems to be 
some mistake about it, for “ eternal sin” isa 
conception that even Manichwans or Magians 
have never been accused of holding, much less 
any modern Christian sect. 





Tus is what Judge W. M. Beckner, a Ken- 
tuckian himself, from the town of Winchester, 
had to say at the last commencement, when 
speaking by invitation before the literary so~- 
cieties of Berea College, an institution whose 
students are in about equal proportion white 
and colored: 

“This institution is a type of what we eee 
throughout the South. The two races mingle in ail 
the pursuits of life,and are daily refuting the 
theories of those who say that they cannot simul- 
taneously occupy the same soil in peace. The ele- 
vation of the one is a blessing to the other, and they 


tions to which they have a common right, and 
which they cannot too faithfully cherish.” 

And Judge Beckner quotes Governor Hoadley, 
of Ohio, as having told him, two years ago, that 
he had for a long time contributed as regularly 
to the maintenance of Berea College as he had 
to the spread of theGospel. Mr. Roswell Smith, 
of The Century, says he thinks that, if Christ 
were here in the flesh again, and went to Ken- 
tucky, he would go first of all to Berea. 





In England there has been fora long time 
a bitter conflict, which is still waged, on the 
question of the permissibility of the practice of 
vivisection. Though the matter has been less 
argued in this country, many will read with in- 
terest a recentaddress on the subject by Dr. W. 
W. Keen, of Philadelphia, whose utterances will 
command the closer attention from the fact that 
he is known, not only as an able surgeon, but 
also as an earnest Christian man. He defends 
the practice as a means of discovering how to 
lessen human pain and save human life. That 
it is wrong to inflict suffering on brutes, when no 
good can be expected from it, no one will deny. 
That it is allowable to subject brutes to pain and 
death if thereby human life can be saved, no rea- 


vivisection can lead to knowledge through 
which human suffering can be alleviated and life 
saved, no layman is competent to deny. If, 
therefore, after a respectful attention to our 
protest against any unnecessary infliction of 
suffering, conscientious surgeons shall declare 
their belief that experiments on brute life will 
lead toa greater saving of life, brute and hu- 
man, they must be allowed to make such experi- 
ments. 





DenmarRk is a small country, but it man- 
ages to stirup considerable dust in the political 
arena of Europe, Radicalism in literary, social, 
and political respect is rampart in the little 
kingdom, The liberal or ‘* peasant” party has 
occupied a controlling power in past years; 
but recently, in order to make strength 
stronger, they united their fortunes with that 
of the Socialists. The result has been that the 
latter have become wild in their denunciations of 
the} present condition of affairs, and loudly 
demand * reforms.” Their political leader is the 
famous, or rather infamous, Dr. Pingel, formerly 
a college teacher, but, since last Fall, a member 
of the Parliament. So powerful has radicalism 
become that Pingel, on a recent occasion, could 
in the Folkething, eulogize the Russian Nibilists 
as heroes, and laud the terrible murder of the 
German detective Rumpf, in Frankfort on the 
Main, asa ‘‘ deed of historic justice,” without 
being called to order for his words, The issue 
now is fairly between radical republicanism and 
the monarchy, and the political future of Den- 
mark is big with coming events, As yet the con- 
test is only a skirmish ; the real battle will come 
later. 


. Letters are published which assert that 
hotel keepers in London do not weleome Ameri- 
can custom. One reason assigned for the cool 
reception is that Americans buy too little wine 
to be profitable customers. This suggests a 
question in political economy. There are two 
things which may be noticed by the American 
traveler in Europe as burdens from which his 
own ‘happy land” is free. One is the military 
burden, In every European city soldiers are 
seen on every hand. The support of this vast 
military establishment is a very heavy tax. We 
may congratulate ourselves that we have no 
such load to carry. Another expensive matter 
is the custom of wine-drinking. Thé European 
cannot dine without his bottle of wine, which 
costs from one to ten francs. This extra ex- 
pense for every man through every day of the 
year amounts to a sum equal to the interest on 
a vast national debt. If the American is right 
in thinking he can dine just as well without 
his bottle of wine, there is certainly a vast say- 
ing of national wealth. 


...-The Protestantenverem of Germany, the 
liberal organization in the Church of the Father- 
land, concerning whose radical tendencies we 
spoke recently, held its twenty-fifth annual 
meeting in Hamburg. The complaints about 
the progress of orthodoxy and the “‘ reaction *’ 
in Church and State were so loud and long that 
nothing could speak louder for the activity of 
the conservative spirit that is now moving the 
German heart. From all directions reports 
cume in that the radical spirit and measures of 
the Verein were being supplanted by a more 
historical and conservative faith. The Associa- 
tion now numbers eighty-nine branch societies, 
chiefly in the western and northwestern part of 
Germany. The whole number of membership is 
officially reported as 26,500. Of course, these 
figures include only the pastors and_ leading lay- 
men who are actively connected with the as- 
sociation, and not the thousands who passively 
follow these blind leaders of the blind, 


. Itstrikes us as supersensitiveness, as being 
righteous over much, that the Grand Master, 
so called, of the Masonic lodges of Canada has 
decided that an agnostic cannot enter that mys- 
tical order, and that the expulsion of one Harri- 





sonable person will deny. That the practice of | 


agnosticism was justifiable. ‘No person,” says 


the Grand Master, ‘‘can be initiated who does 
not believe in the true God, the Great Architect 
of the Universe.” We have always believed in 
allowing even Atheists the full privileges of all 
citizens to testify in our courts; and we see no 
justice in shutting them out of our insurance 
companies. But we suppose any voluntary 
organization, at least any secret society, can 
exclude whom it pl We pp the 
Masonic body would justify the exclusion of 
non-believers in God on the ground that it isa 
mild sort of church. 





..Dr. J. M. Pendleton has an enthusiastic iet- 
ver i in The National Baptist, urging the establish- 
ment of a Baptist mission among the Armenians 
in Eastern Turkey. He repeats that wonderful 
story of a Protestant Church of seven hundred 
members, under the care of the American Board, 
which has gone over to the Baptists. We recom- 
mend Dr. Pendleton to read the exposure of 
the real facts in The Watchman, and he will see 
how different is the case. Possibly, part of the 
exaggeration comes from counting all the bap- 
tized children as church-membert, something 
not quite good Baptist doctrine, we believe. 


...-The riots in Chicago and Cleveland seem 
to be ended for the present by the victory of the 
strikers, secured by lawless force. There have 
been injustice and violence and cowardice ; and 
the conclusion leaves little for anybody to be 
proud of, Indeed, it stirs up great apprehen- 
sions. Some common ground, some court of arbi- 
tration, some solvent for the discordances, 
needs sadly to be found, At present we are all 
helpless when the crisis comes; at least without 
the military and bloodshed. 


.-The Misa Fielde whose remarkable inves- 
tigations of earth-worms are reported in our 
“Science” this week, is the same missionary 
lady whose Chinese dictionary is of the first im- 
portance, and who, when the students in the 
Medical College in Philadelpbia insulted her and 
the younger woman who had been allowed to 
attend the lectures, arose and gave them such 
an admirable rebuke that their jeers changed to 
cheers. 


.-The State of Nebraska has entirely 
aboliched the grand jury, and substituted the 
system of informations by district attorneys, in 
all criminal proceedings. This is a very radical 
change in a fundamental feature of the common 
law, and, as we think, one of doubtful wisdom, 
Nebraska is the only state of the Union that has 
made such a change; and howit will work re- 
mains to be seen. 


. According to the Missionary Review the 
Regular Baptists of the United States number 
2,868,696, as follows: Consolidated American 
Baptists, 400,000 ; Southern Baptist Convention 
(colored) 832,250 ; Southern Baptist Convention, 
974,100; co-operating with American Baptist 
Missionary Union, 662,346. We belicve the total 
to be much too high. 


.. The Literary Monthly of Hamilton Col- 
lege says: 

‘* When the class of '85 entered college, fourteen 
of its members were looking toward the ministerial 
profession. Now, upon the eve of graduation, only 
three can be found who are certain of entering the 
ministry. This is probably a stnaller proportion 
than ever known in the history of the college.” 





READING NOTICES. 


SoorHina AND Hxaina, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The SMITH & SHAW 


The Most Unique Ap- 
pliance of the Age. 

To be used with a com- 
panion Dumb-Bell for 
Electrified Exercise; or as 
an Electro-Magnetic Bat- 
tery for family use. 

These Dumb-Bells are adapted to any one requiring 
exercise, and to all whose nerves and general system 
needs atoning up. Any one can operate them, and 
their use brings universal pleasure and benefit. 

Send for price-list and descriptive circular. 
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Financial, 


KEEPING UP THE PRICE OF 
SILVER, 


Tne Atlanta Constitution, not long since, 
asked the following questions jin respect to 
the effect on the price of silver likely to 
result from the suspension of the coinage 
of silver dollars by the United States: 

**Is it not true that the suspension of silver 
coinage will still further depreciate the price of 
silver bullion? In other words, as there wil] be 
no further demand on the part of the Govern- 
ment for silver bullion, will it not inevitably 
foliow that the price of that commodity will be 
still further reduced?” 

We do not suppose that any one has suf- 
ficient foresight of the future to determine 
with anything like dogmatic certainty what 
would be the result of our suspension of 
silver coinage upon the price of silver bul- 
lion. The Government would cease to be the 
annual purchaser of about $24,000,000 of 
silver bullion, and by so much the demand 
by the United States would cease. This 
demand has not hitherto had the effect of 
raising the price of silver in the market of 
the world, since it is to-day lower than 
when the silver law was passed; and it is 
not probable that the repeal of the law 
would have any appreciable effect in re- 
ducing this price. We are to bear in mind 
that, not the annual production of silver in 
the United States or elsewhere, but the 
total existing stock of silver in the world, 
whether coined or uncoined, constitutes 
the supply of this commodity. Now, the 
annual consumption of about $24,000,000 
of this total stock is so small, as compared 
with the whole stock, that it cannot pro- 
duce more than a very small effect upon 
the general silver market. The consump- 
tion is not large enough to be a factor of 
any considerable power one way or the 


* other. 


Let it, however, be granted that the sus- 
pension of silver coinage would still further 
reduce the price of silver; and then the 
question arises whether it is wise for this 
Government to continue the purchase of 
silver and the coinage of silver dollars, in 
order to keep up the price of this commod- 
ity in the interest of silver producers. 
Why not let these producers, like all other 
producers, take their chances under the 
law of supply and demand in the general 
market of the world? Why should the 
Government use the public funds to foster 
this particular interest, rather than any 
other interest? Would the Constitution 
have the Government annually spend $24,- 
000,000 in the purchase of lead or copper 
or iron, in order to keep up the price of 
the commodity so purchased? We presume 
not; and yet the argument used is just as 
applicable to lead or copper or iron as it 
is to silver. The simple truth is that the 
effect on the market price of silver is not a 
question to be considered at all in deter- 
mining whether we shall continue or stop 
the coinage of silver dollars. 


i 


NATIONAL BANK REPORTS. 





Our paper goes weekly into the hands of 
thousands of bank and other corporate officials, 
capitalists and business men in all parts of the 
country. 

We invite their special attention to the bank 
reports published in our columns this week. 
They will be surprised to see the immense line 
of deposits now held by these institutions, The 
leading items of their reports are given in the 
following summary. 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


tts icabewenesetaneees $30,112,699 
— NENG bcesceweoredecreerene 1,500, 
Sadr sdnaeed aces biensé.cen abou 1,832,008 
Dudivided Gs eheteevetibes estes 766,734 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 
SEP Soyer ere #9,686,328 
IE cn ccmedioveceeces. 6 1,000,000 
— NO ee errr 200, 
NDS 5.0: wbb0 6 c0es.c0-cse 75,915 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
NEL ccntbcadds vecrecbes sees $3,577,010 
— Gov cscvcccsccccce cosceee — 
Dndividied Sl sacemidanianidhrs 4,164 


PE csccnsotgocsopseccscoceces $10,164,863 
— | Sree ,500, 
Undvvided profite.................. 148,984 


U wided profits... .. cree 





MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
Pudetedsecdost coveccccccce OO798/086 
000,000 





— Ps widescedeece 1,000, 
es pale 45,138 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
Resources,.......... Edi cteanv sack ees 86,050,867 
Capital stock \nwepehenidbdosecsearie , 200, 
EEE EE A Re e 640, 
Undivided profits POPE, OP ROOTES ‘ 389,555 


Beas BIVER NATIONAL BANK. 





PI ob of as abltedaccasvasbatwa 
CRN GNOE 5500 cccccceeecescceee 
i titnihduncsantadbecdansedt 
Undivided profits 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
I it a ey oe whensiecne $2,726,579 
EOE Ee anee 300.000 
Dc itieteviscscvedepeeevedeu 250,000 
Se IGN 0. o.:0:60:000d0: c0000 16,933 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Rs oi cic indndsnidecdsaunbe $4,783,777 
a 600, 
tc cctess gessccenstavedecien 400,000 
Undivided profits............0.s0e00 50,286 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
DNC £idvabenietdcaceuwcsie $4,707,677 
SE GROOM veviddccessccnccdsoass 500,000 
ERE euaee 105,000 
Undivided profits............ necann 2,868 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
icnan0t 40nhecbucweaknemeael #30,793,680 
IE 00. dondnvcndedtannbees 5,000,006 
i Mdsibbinekuncctabuscatee¥s 1,250,000 
Undivided profite...... 0 .......4.. 114,1 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
ES ira ae Sat $4,815,355 
EL 55.05 6060ecdesnneuerees 600,000 
PR ccbscaheseecdabecsae e0evne 120,000 
Undivided profits... .. wHeseneeee . 126,331 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
NL, 1. a eueuew ate catenaneans $4,382,816 
SD M0 0.0% 06006 dcibcovecsenes 300,000 
EE AEE ITP PT IE 125,000 
Undivided profits .... ............ 47,890 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
cb ccnadwceedénensdeerda $3,173,342 
Capital stock......... Cceccccecoces 250.000 
cncereccsdeeseesienie eas e 150,000 
U ndivided profits.................. 105,528 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


I cctietterawedsdesenesbes $29,352,183 
CINE c6cecnceeésesves eee 2,000, 
CN ccpdice keke haakubanneenee 1,000,000 
Undivided profits..... ............ 238,889 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 
EE A ie ae $5,872,530 
MN isnctncedsnedtaasosaees 450,000 
ns dciik ec sakiebeioen eimai 
Undivided peORas .....cccccccs coccees 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
IR os . cnceecnnenh occas én .» $7,681,900 
IN boccsianddesdevroveeke ,000,000 
SA sdwanbnesavieescudeteecven 40.000 
Undivided FOO occcccccesccccese 42,673 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tus effect of the large disbursements that 
have occurred since the first of July, for 
interest and dividends, is now being real- 
ized in the increase of the amount of money 
seeking employment upon the market. 
Notwithstanding the large influx of money, 
there is the same timid and suspecting dis- 
position manifested by lenders, and collat- 
erals are closely scrutinized as to their value 
before accommodation is granted. Just 
why the lack of confidence that exists 
should be, is a question that it is difficult to 
answer satisfactorily, as the opportunities 
for investment are numerous enough where 
the desire exists to scek them out, and 
there is no lack of funds, which can be got 
at very reasonable interest, to carry out the 
various business enterprises that are now 
languishing. There is no reason, of a le. 
gitimate character, why the distrust exer- 
cised by the capitalist should go any fur- 
ther, as values are believed to have reached 
hard pan, and the prospect of the future so 
largely favors an advance in the demand 
for the various commodities required to 
meet the wants of the people that there 
seems to be no risk, but, on the other 
hand, an abundant opportunity for fair 
protit. Throughout the week loanable 
funds have been in abundant supply, and 
borrowers with approved collateral had no 
difficulty in securing their needs at the rul- 
ing rates of discount. Cull loaus on Stock 
Exchange collateral have been available at 
1@1} per cent. Foreign Exchange has 
ruled quiet and about steady, and money 
abroad is quite as abundant and cheap as 
it is here, the Bank of England having 
made no change in its posted rate of dis- 
count, which is 2 per cent.; but in the 
open market lower rates prevail. Here 
commercial paper has been in light supply, 
with first-class indorsed bills readily placed 
at 8@38} per cent. discount, and good sin- 
gle-named paper at 4@5 per cent. 

Spook Marget.—The ups and downs of 
the market have been numerous throughout 
the week, and more than once decided 
adyances were made only to he lost when 





the ouslaughts of the opposing element on 
the market give evidence of their strength. 
The character of the business, however, 
has manifested a bullish temper, and, as a 
whole, the market has shown a good deal 
of strength, and prices were generally 
higher than at our last report. The ma- 
nipulation of the Vanderbilt stocks and 
West Shore bonds has continued; and, in 
fact, has been one of the most prominent 
features ‘of the market. Under the influ- 
ence of reports that have been widely cir- 
culated, and the action of certain railroad 
officials, N. Y. Central was advanced over 
4 per cent. and Lake Shore 2} per cent.; 
and, although the market was unusually 
irregular and _ feverish, the greater 
part of the gains were finally held. 
The market has been in the hands of the 
large operators, and but little outside busi- 
ness has been done, as the public continue 
to manifest but little interest in the trans- 
actions. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was strong, and the invest- 
ment demand indicated an improvement 
which resulted in a tendency toward an 
advance on the part of the favorites. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 


hay! 
iwo7, i %|0 
4s, 197, small. . Currency 6s. "ts. 1385 
4a, iW 197, coup... 122 ine Ourrency te, °9.1855¢ — 
ree per cents.1u3%" — 


Bank Sratement.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week showed that the gurplus reserve 
had increased $2,292,825. The changes in 
the averages show a decrease in loans 
of $614,600, an increase in specie of 
$2,095,500, an increase in legal tenders of 
$937,300, an increase in deposits of $2,959,- 
900, and a decrease in circulation of $129,- 
500. The surplus reserve is now $63,900,-. 
725. 

Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 
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125 
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Fourth Nation‘. tho, Ill} luz 

th A + SO 146 
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132346 
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Foreign Exonaner.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been very quiet. Eurly 
in the week there was a temporary increase 
in the demand for sight bills, and the rate 
of that class was increaved 4 cent on the 
pound. The posted rates are now $4.85 for 
60-day bills, and $4°86@$4.86} for demand. 
On Saturday actual business was done at 
$4.844@$4.844 for banker's bills, $4.854@ 
$4.85} for demand, $4.853@$4.86 for cable 
transfers, and $4.82@$4.83 for commer- 
cial bills. In Continental Exchange Francs 
were quoted at $5.20§ for 60-day bills, and 
$5.18} for checks; Reichmarks at 943@94} 
for long, and 954@95} for short sight, and 
Guilders at 404@40} for long and 403@404 
for short. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





The Dakota lnvestment Company, Grand 
Forks, Dakota, writes u3 the prospect for a 
crop (of wheat) was never better than this 
year; and if we get a good price—and it 
now seems that we shall—this country will 
take a big stride for ward this Fall.” 

Divipenps.—The Globe Fire Insurance 
Company has declared the usual semi- 
annual dividend, payable on demand. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent., payable on demand. 


The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable on demand. 

The trustees of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be paid 
depositors at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on sums of $1,000 and under, at the 
rate of 3 per cent, per annum on sums 
ranging between $1,000 and $3,000, and at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on sums 
exceeding $8,000, payable on and after 20th 
iust. 





The Bank. for Savings, of this city, has 


rate of three and a half per cent. per 
annum, on all sums from $5 and upward, 
not exceeding $3,000, payable July 20th. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORE, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROLAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


ZANET T iets 
oor home, th ye tom 


ieee es 


2. § s Jonni ang som 
IOWA FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


CORNING, [OWA. 


7 Per Cent. Net. 


Paysble at Chemical National Bank of New York 
Correspondence solicited. New York 
ana New England reference. 
Bank of Corning, D. 8. SIGLER, President 


J, H. MERRIFIELD, Prest. R, M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLFY FARW LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


























References. 
Vermont National Pank............... Brattleboro’, Vt. 
People’s National Bank..... 
Windham Co. favings Bank Newfane, ‘“ 
Vermont Life Ins. Co....... a 4 
I aoe 2 hoberta, attorneys. ne 7 
Rev, H MEINE coscesccesececogseceh op ier, 
A. F. Wintcomb. ooeess JaMBica phatne iene, 
Bling B, eed, Bad.........0....ccccceseses baron, Conn, 





LOCAL INVESTMENTS. 


Chief among the vpportunities for prestans invest- 
pens is is tee a kronen ae Bd 


Sloe Ite present dapebeamand bank has 
enticely” upon he basis of capi‘al stock sub: - 
sccibed and paid f scribers to the pres- 
ent offering o stock Thave the advantave of comi 
into a developed business on a paying basis wit 
al). roblems solv 
company, invites the attention ¢ investors to 

the details of ite business, and desires to state that: 

It has proved its mechanical coseune. 

It has proved its commercial succe: 

It has demonstrated that Property i is a enhenced in 


its pipes 
given by ite o ogee upon ap- 
Cort- 


eof the Sy i ae 
andt St., ‘in this - 2 —From the N.Y. shue.d June. 


FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENTS, 


Netting Lender 6 and 7 per Cent. 
ON 





CHICAGO Improved REALESTATE, 
Negotiaved by JAMES & NORWOOD, 
178 Lasalle Street, Chicage, Ill, 
Write for a circular and references, etc. 


REMOVAT.. 


THE BRUSH-SWAN ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 


HAS REMOVED TO NOS. 204, 206, 208 AND 210 ELIZA 
BETH STREET, WHERE ALL ELECTRICAL AP 
PARATUS FUR 


Arc and Tacandesceat Lighting, etc., 


IS ON EXHIBITION. 


TO Hess 
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yy "ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


Be ee aN ONDITION OF York. 
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Other at stocks, bonds and mortgages.. 
Due from other national banks...... 
Due from state banks 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. . 
Checks and other cash ite 








1,997 
ders 10,000 00 
kedemption fund with - 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)... ........0.s....+4 2,260 00 
Due from U. 8. Seonpiees, other than 6 per 
cent, redemption fund.............see.seee 11,600 00 
OR Ee. ae 85,872,629 64 
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SCHAFER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
HAVE REMOVED 0 THEIK NEW OFFICES, 
NOS. 41 AND 48 WALL STEET. 
(ORIENT BUILDING.) 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 
pen Hioinen, Yows, iuearporafed am ish and, having 
gneid-up fives tal of red 


3 ~? cent. 
Sad ety, fo 
6. are C gations of! a company of | 


and prosperous. 
red = tran 
} 04,000 Eraee is secu: byt 


ch rth 
real yi 10) C. least wo and a half times a the 





Promise Rf high interest 
naely s cnown pa hound ana ‘conservative, jana 
Beatin ancia] institution Iowa. 


ILLIAMS, 
INLAN, Jr., Cashier Chemical 
puipnal Bank, ©, 3, QUmtam. De. Cashier Chemical 


and upward. 


C. by FULLER, President. 
H, A. ie Treasurer. 


JONDITIOZ OF 
a Ten MANUF or Ges 2 ONE 
ny New York, - = State of New York, at 
y Ist, 1885: 
SOURCES. 





the — of businese.J. its 
















8 and discoun . 81,372,442 55 
Overdraits,............ * 599 34 
U. 8, bonds to secure tirculatior 600,000 00 
U. 8. bonds ,t- han a... pg daegnemnnncne ebeseeess 250,000 00 

Other stocks, mortgages........ 672 
Due from aon hai onal banks..... «+ 68,404 
banks and bankers 14,047 98 
estate, furniture, and fixtures 200,000 
t expenses and taxes paid.. . 16 
Premiums BING. 0000 crcopss poccccese -- 44,000 ov 
Checks and other cash items................ 76 
Exchanges for Chearing-Rowse... ° 
Specie of other a4 
Lene tatide notes, 119,664 00 
8, meertificates of deposit for legal- 


We ccccce 
“LIABILITI 

Capital stock paid in............ 
Surplur fund 

Undivided profits...............0++ 

ational vene-noses outstandin: 
Divi ee nibtanmesencenseedce 
ndividual d subject to check 
Demand certi: 4 ” —_— .. 
Certified 





84,783,777 O1 ol 


Total.. 
Strate or New York, Gounry or New Yous. ‘ss 
I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that theabovestatement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
AC H, WALKER, Cashier. 
ubscribed and sworn to before me, tnis 7th day of 


July, 1885.* 
Cuances F. AUKAMP, arn Public, Kings Co., 
ed in New York Co. 


Corvect.—Attent : 





WM. MAOY 
IN WILLETS \mmesten. 
Wa. ROCKEFELLER, | 
EFORT tk Lon ‘ark IN OF THE 
THIR NriOe AL a e City of New 
bg in the pay pew York. Ne the “close, of busi- 
Wednesday, ou 
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— certiteaten of deposit for leral ten- 
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_ Le cinta 87,681,809 52 
peptta! stock paidin 
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mdi vidual de its Pees aon... ecccce aoe is 
and certificates of deposit.. - 18,409 
Gs fied ~_ = Rata al ere be bry} 
yarn ecks outatand ing. 
I to other aational b net as " 
Due to state banks Ls bankers........ 868.157 87 87 
Total.. — 52 
Srate or New York. Co oF New York. s.: 
HUTOHINGS, Cashier of the above 
named “Bank, do solemnly swear that the -_: Btate- 
ment is true, to the best saree and belief. 
G. L, HINGS, Cashier. 
Gebeenbed and sworn to tones me, this th day of 
July, 1885. EvGENe DeELMaR, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
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WM. A. BOOT 
GEO, CHAP Ry, } Directors. 
CdAs. LANIER, 
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S NATIONAL BANK, at New 
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is true, to best of my my Know ead poe. 

pide and sworn to before me this 7 a 
rg Notary public, KY Gon Nor’ 


ELS save — 





A, S. HATCH & C0., 
BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York steck Exchange bougit and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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July, 1835. GEORGE 8. agEOR, 
bmg —_= ¥. Co. 
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FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First Mort e Fa Prompt pay- 
mentsin N. ¥, Exchange vtnterent daces fro from m de- 
posits. Bathefection Guarante Xe 
perience. ° oe Send for circu = 44 * eter. 


(L. H. Perkins, Sec. 
‘hnalvon” iG “W. Gillett, Treas. 


‘Warne, v. “Pres. 
way. ine & Bon, nte. 


WY. Office, 161 Br 


Per Cent. Conservative puvostments 
in Piret Mortange arm # in Min- 
nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal and inte west Guaranteed, at op- 
tion of morteag ale an Ggvaremens 
Bonds. Establishe d five year Paid up cash 
capital, 850,000. Over 00.000 | oaned 
without a single loss, Bon 8 pana warrants for 
sale, Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Ferks, wen 
References: Hon. F. a Rollins, Dover, N. 
G, French Me xico, N. Guarant pat d, “jpenk, 
Manchester, N H.; p BS National Bank, Nashua, 
N_ H. ; Rey. G, N. Bryant, East Tilton, N. H’; Rey, N. 
W. Carey, Joas Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
Publisher of Tux INDEPENDENT. 








, OF THE CONDITION oF, THE 

ini NATIONAL BANK, of New 

kk, at the close of business on the Ist day of July, 
1686 : 


na SOURCES, 


Loans and discounts. . . $4,729,228 39 
Overdrafts............ coeecce “2 

. 8. bonds (to secure cire ulation)......... 116,000 00 
Oiher stocks, bounds, and mortgages........ 160,664 66 
Due from other national banks... nie 196,874 18 
Due from state con ks Lege bankers $y,713 60 





























Banking-house.. 000 00 
Other real estate. . 200,000 U0 
Uurrent expenses and taxes paid 1,408 67 
Premiums paid. ....-.ccccccseecceeecestencees 28,200 WO 
Ceemee- house loan certificates of other 
cimebedeed ed. G20gS Ge eeeeendoscrcsesces 100,000 00 
Cc —~y and other cash items..............++ 26,125 34 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 2,006,809 06 
Bills of other banks. . $8,025 UU 
Fractional currency (inc cluding ‘nick 13 20 
Specie 1,849,461 70 
al-tender notes. : 316,000 WO 
emption fund h U 
(6 per cent. of circulation). 5,175 00 
Total...... oeeeens accep aseeentscvecoses $9,086,327 87 
(EtAMIL iTTks 
Capital stock pala iL ‘ $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund. P pawccndenscoos F 200,000 On 
Undivided profits aes 76,016 47 
Nationa! bank-notes outstanding. 105,500 WO 
Dividends unpaid 4,414 22 
Deposits: 
Ludividuals........ - 3, 614, 7bi 86 
Nationai banks, ......... . ° 
State banks and bankers a a a i) 
Certaficatew of deposit.. 1,268 66 
~ ————,791,567 47 
ACCOPTANCe,S.,........ secrceressevcees * 1,368.44/ 78 
GREET GROGIR soc cccccccccecccccccescscesose 48,002 Y% 
OND. o scnasgapusucoancegncses ces canctosacs $9,686,327 67 
Srate oy New Yoru, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, #.; 


I, ALFRED H. ‘TSIMPBON, Casmier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the aboye state- 
ment is true, to the best of my peewee and belief. 

ALFRED H, TIMPBON, Cashier. 

Subsc mined and sworn to +. me, this sth day of 


July, 186 Epwin b. Coney, 
Notary Pubic, N. ¥, County, 
Correct.—Atte 
TitepERiO TASLOB, | 
WILLIAM TU BNBULL, Directors, 
HENKY M. TABER, J 
Reeves OF THE CONDITION or HE 
1ONAL BUTCHERS' AND Movida 


BANK, at New York,in the State of New York, at tae 
close of business, July lat, 1686: 
KESOU KROES. 
























Loans and discounts B960,084 19 
OVOPAralUs... cc cccccccccceese wis 62 
. 5. bonds to secure circulation 800,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand 240,000 Ou 
Uther stocks, bonds, and mortgages....... 114,00 Ou 
Cyearing: house loan certificates of other 
- 6,000 00 
Due from ‘other national banks. .....0..... 44,788 4 
Due trom state banks and bankers. . 14,457 68 
estate, furniture, and fixtures. 8u,000 WO 
Current expenses and taxces paid.. 85 2s 
Premiuuis pald,.........6.0005- 90,006 84 
Checks and other cash items. . 16.493 U1 
Exchanges for Olearing-house. 107,016 zu 
Bille of Other DANKS, .... 66-66 eereeeseecees 19,127 ov 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
pen CRG0 Cocos ecedocecrcscte es eoceseeesste 2,608 62 
BPOCIO 2. ccvcceccccses 603,845 60 
Legai-tender notes.. 69,43 UU 
v. i. Certificates of de posit tor legai ‘tend. 
beeeee enccercascr sce ccspecsestovessetececee 170,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (o 
per cent, Of CirCUl@tiol )...... 6.6.6.6 ceeee 13,600 00 
icécnececcksonsandensard sshnrosseceses $2,726,579 33 
LEABIL, I bt . 
Capital | paid in $300,000 OL 
PND BIN as cccececccccesscecesecceces 200,000 UU 
Undivided profits. ........6..cseec0. 6,482 
National bank-notes outstanding 161,626 v0 
Dividends unpaid....... 11,838 97 
ndividual deposits subjec tto chee 1,873,357 26 
Demand certificates of deposit... 14,406 79 
Certified CHOCKH, ..........cccececeeees 68,115 74 
Due to other national banks................ 47,024 74 
AE ann ccccenn docconsccccdccoecacencccegne “82,7 26,679 eB 
STATE OF 4 Yor«, County or New YORK, 4s.; 
1, WILLIAM H, CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘two the best of my knowledge and belief. 
JAM H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and owen to before me this 7th day of 
July, lend. Henny W. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


H, SiLBeR sun. 
JOHN & rth, 
G. Ge BKINCAEKHOBE, | 


[DEPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Recviitn NATIONAL BANK OF THE CI'TY O 
W YORK, at New York, in the State of New York, 
at “ae Close of business July Ist, 1886 
KESOURUES. 


Oorrect.—Attest: 


} } pesectess. 














Other stocks, bondi and mortgages 5 
Due from other national banks. . 1,494,304 .4 
Due from state banks and bankers. 14,644 27 
estate, furniture, and fixtures 000 
urrent expenses and taxes paid 2,265 


a PM nasccencovccsevescscece 

oer or nes tou 
or Clearing- 

Bills 4 other nents 


for 


ers... 660,000 00 

. fund’ with ‘WU. 8. ‘ireasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..............csseee« 9,000 00 
IIE cc cc cccccccesce senses csncenceccscesis 836,060,866 58 


aes 

















Deman: Ba cortuncetes of deposit. - oece él 
Cashier's checks outstanding oe 
Due to r national banks........ 10,6u8,999 60 
Due to state banks and bankers.. 880,457 40 
DORR, a scercoaccicccreseroreseccoce 050,866 68 
ATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, #4. ; 
, HENRY BUCKHOUT Cashier of the above-named 


t the above statement is 


bank, do so solemnly oweer 
true, to the best of m: ie RAB SRE OE o 
y Pu 


Subscribed and sworn to before of 
y. z D. G. Fanina, Notary er." 


SECURE INVESTMENT 
8 to 10 per Cent. 


REAL ‘ESTATE LOA cond 


Improvement 
WE CAN SLAGE LOANS at 8 to per cent. 
(met) in large and small = + py payable 


secured by Trus' Peer 
(Real Estate and on ae Se airy 
nd Stock F arms. Such Well Selected Loans 
ARE SAFE BEYOND ALL QUESTION! 
We also have for Sale Choige Co pntys and nd Mau 
nieipal 7 and 8 per cent ong-tim 
wee _ 


Highest Bank Baseveness, East an 
YDEN & DICKINSON, Denver, Col. 


pon: Soon solicited. 
HA 
hae a charming, healthful 
COLO RADO climate. We make purchases and 
investments for non-residents. 
Money loaned. Bonds bought and sold. Farming 
facilities unsurpassed. Farms for sale. Information 
and Circulars, gladly sent, 
AAAreaa CARMIC YHAEL | & MALCOLM. Denver, Col. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, ew York, in the 
ag ee of New Y of business, July 
8 








a 
ork, at the close 


























new poe ES. 
Loang and discounts.......sisccccsesecseeeee - 2, a 4 = 
ig iy : 
8. bonds to secure circulation. . oon) oD 
8. bonds on hand,........0.-.cceseererceee 6,700 00 
Diner stocks, bonds, and mortwages........ 776,841 87 
Due from other national banks............-. 191,605 22 
Due from state banks and bankers.......... 42,980 01 
al estate, furniture and fixtures 4,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 85,926 28 
Premiums paid.......,....+. 8.679 02 
Checks an 12.418 97 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 22.322 46 
Bills of other banks 12,005 00 
~~~ paper currency, nickels, and - 
Specie, besegccecee scenes 670,874 00 
Leaal- -tender notes 606 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, ot 
per cent. redemption fund 1,000 v0 
TEED. oocnesoncounesteniiitennen pahncenton ., 382,816 39 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in ee $300,000 00 
Surplus ae pacoocse 125,000 00 
49,800 06 
u00 00 
Individual depon Onite subject to c 610 64 
Vemand certificates of deposit...... 12.260 54 


Certified CheCks........000:;00000 s00++ jas 6.690 03 
R 565 38 


Due to other national banks...... . 
Due to state banks and bankers... 1,676,844 62 


eT oF 84,352,516 49 
STATE . ae Yoru, County OF NEw YORK, #4.: 

LO, LADE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
oleae swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 





Cc. C. SLADE Cashier. 
3 Subnet - and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
uly, I 
R. M.ADAMa, 
Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest: 70mm THOMPSON, 
r, MS Directors. 


A 
Ligwis E. KANBOM, } 


R£ EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York 
the Taeee of New York, at the closeof business, July 


lst, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............6.060ceeceee 





Overdrafts.. 









+5. ee 800,000 00 
Other bonds, stocks and mortgages. 78,675 Oo 
of aring-house certificates of 
DOTA RG, cove qocccccege*s cece covestococs 


65,000 00 
Due from other national banks... - 288,370 91 


Bee anh state banks and bankers 46,945 68 
Checks and other cash itema..... 6020000027 101,162 00 
Exchanges for Clearing-house,...........-- 287,089 38 
Bills of other banks 2,800 00 
Fractional paper currency, uickles and 
627 45 
624,757 WO 
111,165 00 
530,000 60 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (6 
percent, of ciroulation).........+.+++00 18,500 CO 
DatAR, cccvcccccnsepsaccsscenasenseoeocteces 84, 815,354 76 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 





Undivided profits, ..........ss..e000+ 
National bank notes outstan 289,000 Ou 
State bank notes oulatandine. 6,143 
19,767 20 
3,491,428 00 
829 
19,199 26 
128,166 12 
DIE ss nsniunanns sedneeniesthienaasmeien >» BAL 15,354 76 
Starx oF New Yorx, County or New YORK, #8,; 
I, D, UO. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my znowledse. and belief. 

D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Sahoeped and sworn to betiore me, this’ day of 


July 
Notary Public. 
Oorrect,—Atteat: 








J. M. ) 

WM. J. VALENTINE, } Directors. 
8. R. LESHER, 

DIVIDEND. 





FIFTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 


Congramyzas. NATIONAL Bank,) 
w YORK, June 27th, 1886, § 


HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE TO- 
day declared a semi-anuual dividend of THREE 
AND A HALF PER CENT., payable July 6th, to which 
date, from July Ist, the transfer books will be closed. 


THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 
291 Broapway, New York, June 23d, 1886, 


A DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT. (3 percent.), 
free of tax, will be paid to the stockholders of 
this bank on and after July ist, 1885. 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


THE SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS,/ 
74 AND 76 WALL ST. 5 
as TRUSTEES have ordered that interest be paid 
to depositors-entitled thereto, under the by- 
laws and in accordance with the Savings Bank laws, 
for the six months ending 30th ultimo, as follows: 

On accounts not exceeding One Thousand Dollars 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum, 

On accounts larger than One Chousand Dollars, but 
not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, at the rate 
of THREE PER CENT. perannum. 

On accounts larger than Three Thousand Dollars 
at the rate of TWO PER CENT. per annum, payable 
on and after Monday, th inst. 

WILLIAM BH. MACY, President. 

HENRY P. MARSGALL, Cashier, 

New York, July 9th, 1885. 








THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 67 BLEECKER Sr., F 
EW YORE July wtb, 1885. 
HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE THIS DAY 


declared the usual interest, under the provisions 
of the by-laws,for the last six months, ending the 
30th of June, as follows: 

At the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per aunum on all sums of 5 and upward, not ex- 
ceeding $3,000, payable on and after the third MON- 
DAY, being the 20th day of this month, 

This interest is carried at once to the credit of de- 
positors as principal on the first inet., where it stands 
exactly as a deposit. 

It will be entered on the pass- oon at any time 
when required, on end after the 20th in 

ROBERT 8. * HOLT, Secretary. 
SEVENTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


) EANT Ab SAVINGS INSTITU‘ION, No. 8 
Chambers stree 





New York, June 29th, 1885. 
Interest has been Goclaved for the three and six 
months ending June 80th, » upon all accounts en- 
titled thereto, not exc Fy Three Thousand Dol- 
lars, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CEN’. per annum, es able efter sur loth. 
WILLIAM H. M, President. 


_CHARLEs A, WHITNEY, Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


61 saa Street, N Y. 


w York, June 80th, 1 
DIVIDEND.—The ve or ‘this bank +... 
ordered that interest be paid to depositors entitled 
thereto tor the six months encing this date, at the 
rate of three and one-half (3%) per cent. per annum, 
a sums up to the limit of three thousand dollars 
at rest will be credited under date of July ist 
one d will be payable on and after MONDAY, July 20th, 


EDWARD C. DONNELLY, 
Chairman of Finance Committee. 
DAVID LEDW ITH, 
Cowptroller. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
96 WARREN STREET. 
New York, June 30th, 1885. 

Tho Trustees of this institution have ordered that 
interest be paid to depositors entitled thereto for 
the six months ending July, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum, on all sums of $3,000 and under, 
payable on and after July th, 1886. 

JOHN CASTREE, President. 
_©. D. Heaton, Secretary. 
ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
a) 1 and 3 3d-ay. ot BVI pooper Institute. 
EW YORK, June 29th, 1886, 

INTEREST for the six ‘aaa ending June 80th, 
1885, will be paid on and after July 16th, 1885, to de- 
positors entitled theceto, as follows: 

ON ACCOUNTS which do not exceed $1,000 at the 
rate of Four Per Ceut. per annum; on accounts of 
more than $1,000 at the rate of Four Per Cent. per 
annum on the first $1,000 and Three Per Cent. on the 
excess. 8. W. SNEDEN, President. 

G, N. Conxxin, Secretary. 


67TH DLVIDEND. 
YHE NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
has declared a semi-annual og BY of FIVE 
PER CENT., payable on and Ligter Fuly 24 
WES ‘ bpssetary. 
New You, July Ist, 1886. 
OFFICE OF THE ours City Fire Ins, Co., ‘ 

















BRroapway, 
New York, July 2d, 1885. 
S(XTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 
MPHE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., 


ble on demand. 
— DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE } 
GLoBE FrrE INSURANCE Company, | 
No, 161 Broapway, 
New York, July 6th, 1885- 
IVIDEND—THE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
dend has been declared, payable on demand. 
EDGAR E, HOLLEY, Secretary. 





214 aND 214 Broa pway Sth, 1885. 
[HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS D Y DECLAR 
a semi-annual diviqens of fo Shae cent. peye 
ble on demand, JO M.ORA Secretar 


Fineigsy AND CAsUALTY Co. Oo or New a 





ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier, 





jat 


Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
reuse T ARAN TEED 2s 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE co., 


Kansas City, Mo, 





BANKS. 
First National Bank, New York, 
Merchants National Bank, Kansas City, Mo 
Before investing, investigate. 


5,O0O OO. 


REFERENCES. 


Send for full information. 
Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y., and Cor. 6th and Delaware Sts., Kansas City. Mo, 


NUTONE, 
Mechanics Savin; nk, Nashua, N. H 
Lebanon Savings Bank, Lebanon, N. H. 


Cut this out; you may not see it again. 





. which will a all inf tion 
eh all in 


To 
beau 





July, 1886. : 
FRED'K 
iBT. 8 ‘ar, } Directors 
. D, N, 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them on a large scale 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for se]f-measurement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my caper chan ae and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


it 
workmanship by s by srice, “ge wg desig verte Lm lowes and thes 


for ladies’ or pm nae boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


rad RF ce QR: 22 Ravenior ong, Menetoct peer of MaCambers Zutons Baste ded shoes and otent 


are superior in pon, 4 respect to all 
wuld send for my /ree eteted pote- 
't will pay you to send torthe pamp 


Connanercial 


DRY GOODS. 


TERE is but little of interest to report 
in regard to the condition of the market 
for dry goods; but what little there is, it is 
of an encouraging character and indicates 
that the wants of the consumer are com- 
mencing to enforce attention. A little of 
the old time animation and interest was 
experienced last week in the transactions 
of the market, though no effort was made 
to boom anything; but the same cautious 
and conservative influences which have so 
long governed the trade were conspicuous 
in the dealings. The new businessin Fall 
goods, that has been transacted during the 
week, is of healthful proportions, and a 
much -better undertone is recognized as 
prevailing throughout the market, which 
has resulted in the belief thata new order 
of things is about to be inaugurated, and 
that good times will soon be experienced. 
There is a liberal sprinkling of buyers on 
the market,who are placing very fair orders 
but seem to be somewhat anxious that 
their competitors should be kept in the dark 
as to what they are doing, in order, no 
doubt, to carry out the desire of maktng 
the largest display of new goods in their 
respective towns. The cotton-goods com- 
mission houses experienced a fair demand 
for the most staple fabrics; but there was a 
good inquiry for dark prints, dress ging- 
hams and all-wool and fine worsted dress 
goods, etc., resulting in a moderate 
amount of business. Western jobbers are 
placing very fair ordera for prints, ging- 
hams, etc., with traveling salesmen, and 
the latter report that indications point to a 
fairly satisfactory Fall trade in the West- 
ern States. The jobbing trade was season- 
ably quiet as regards the distribution of 
assorted lots, but a fair package business 
in domestics, prints, flannels, hosiery and 
notions was reported by some of the prin- 
cipal jobbers. 

Corron Goops.—The demand for staple 


account of previous transactions. Cotton 

flannels continued to meet with a fair share 

of attention from such buyers as have not 

already ‘‘stocked up,” and agents continued 

to make liberal deliveries to jobbers and the 

manufacturing trade in execution of back 

orders. Brown goods were only in moder- 
ate demand, but the best Eastern makes of 
sheetings and drills are not at present in 
recundant supply; and such brands as 
govern the market are steadily held at cur- 
rent quotations. Several well-known 
makes of Eastern sheetings and drills are 

under the control of export orders until 
October, and a few Southern brands are in 
like condition. Bleached cottons were in 
meager demand, but stocks of leading 
makes have lately been so well ‘** cleaned 
up” by agents that prices are firmer, and 
an early advance in afew of the most 
popular fine and medium fine grades will 
probably be witnessed. Colored cottons 
ruled quiet and steady, and there was a 
light business in wide sheetings, corset 
jeans, sattens, bags, flat-told cambrics, 
silesias, etc., at unchanged prices. White 
goods, as India linens, Victoria lawns, 
nainsooks, brocades, etc., continued in fair 
request for the time of year, and moder- 
ate dealings in quilts, towels, table damasks 
and damask and tapestry table covers were 
reported by agents, while desirable styles 
of scrim curtains were in good demand. 

Print CLoras continued quiet, but prices 
are nominally unchanged at 8c. for 64x64 
‘spots’ and “‘ near futures,” and 2§c. for 
56x603s. 

Prints.—There was a moderate demand 
for dark fancy prints, and agents contin- 
ued to receive fair orders from their repre- 
sentatives in the West. Indigo-blues and 
shirtings were in steady request, but light 
fancy prints were sluggish in first hands, 
and furnitures were slow of sale. The 
piece distribution was light and irregular; 
but a considerable package trade in ‘‘ job 
lots” of fancy prints, etc., was done by 
some of the leading jobbers, who also made 
a fair distribution of lawns, foulards etc. 

Gineuams, eto.—The demand for ging- 
hams and woven-wash fabrics adapted to 
the present season was strictly moderate, 
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cotton goods was spasmodic and irregular; 
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pretty good request by jobbers and the 
clothing trade. Dark dress ginghams 
were more sought after, and fair-sized lots 
were taken ‘‘ at value” by buyers on the 
spot, while some good-sized orders for 
leading standard makes were placed with 
salesmen traveling in the West. 

Dress Goons were in irregular demand, 
low grade worsteds having been quiet, 
while there was asteady call for all-wool 
and body cashmeres, soft wool suitings and 
sackings, etc., some makes of which are 
largely under the control of orders. 

Wooten Goops.—A better tone is notice- 
able in domestic woolens than has existed 
for some time. Men’s-wear woolens 
are moving off in execution of engage- 
ments, sales on this account aggregating a 
large amount. For worsted shawis in fancy 
effects there was a good inquiry from 
Southern and Southwestern jobbers rep- 
resented in the market, while orders for 
cloth shawls were coming in sparingly, the 
general demand not having yet set in. 
Wool hosiery in staple styles received a 
good deal of attention both or the spot and 
by means of mail and wire. Blanket sales 
were large and numerous, the stimulating 
effect of low prices being apparent in trans. 
actions. The movement of flannels was 
even larger than of late. Underwear and 
knit goods were fairly active, though at 
prices so low as barely to cover cost of 
manufacture. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The market for foreign goods has par- 
ticipated in the brightening of affairs and 
a fair week’s business has been done. The 
inquiry for French and English dress fab- 
rics was stimulated by the additional sup- 
plies made avuilable by daily importations, 
and promises better results than seemed 
probable some time ago. Staple goods— 
silks, velvets, cashmeres, etc.—imported 
to order were already beginning to move 
forward by slow freight to purchasers on 
the Pacific Coast, and buyers from that 
section were pursuing their inquiries for 
fancy ribbons and notions. Transactions 


~ in cotton and wool hosiery place the busi- 


ness of the season considerably in advance 
of the same period of last year. Taken as 
a whole, the market showed healthy in- 
quiry and a fair amout of activity. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1885, 


compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


Fortne week, 1885. 1884. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,840,963 $1,631,713 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 1,706,525 1,632,930 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 49,195,959 60,603,240 
69,837,603 


Thrown on the market....... 61,121,941 
———=—>--_-_— - 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER iN THE UNITED sTATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, July 13th, 1846. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Agawam, F.. .86 5 |Laconia.......94 17 
Atlantic, A.....36 7 Oo 6s ee ee 
“  Biwae § ae 114 22 
“« —H....36 6%%|Lyman, B......40 9 
“ P..) 186 53¢|/Massachusetts : 
“ ~~ 6 «LL...86 4 “BB... .88 5% 
“ Vecccm,. OM G.....8 & 
Appleton, A....36 7% Stand. 36 644 
«XX ..36 ©5¢|Mystic River...36 6% 
“* B....86 6%|Nashua, fine 0.80 6 
Augusta...... 36 «5% “ B....86 6% 
« —— o B..c % 
sd A....27 4% ” W....46 11 
Broadway.....36 6 |Newmarket, B...36 44 
Bedford, B.....80 4% “  ~DD.36 44% 
Boott, O....7.34 5 s G..36 5 
“ FF,....36 6 “ 36 5K 
“ M,fam.36 63¢)Pacific, Extra..86 6% 
basa oS te * +36 64g 
Continental, 0.36 6%{)Pepperell.....7-4 13 
“ 40 784 84 15 
Conestoga, D..28 5 vil 94 17 
se G...80 5% ve «10-4 19 
. .--S b4 . a it 22 
me epperell Efine,86 6 
Dwight. % ae ox we + 36 ee 
ps ee eee ; " . +. BD 
white Cece. ae 4% 36 Bs 
Exeter, A...... 86 63¢|Pepuot,A ....36 7 
te BES 88 Ob it ee 8 
Ellerton. ....104 — BS: sete 54 12 
First 2 -.--36 64¢(Pittefield,A....36 — 
Great Waus, KE. 36 7 ‘ocasset, O....36 6 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 614 inn, © 
Indian Head...36 7 © geen. @ 
~  cae o= Bint, AA, ,...58 9 
C.F ee: ae ae a 
“ .,.48 12%] “ heavy....40 — 
Indian Orchard ; ee ae 48 138 
»  DW..40 8 me -ebies oeda -58 15 
*. DAD Te) ©  cvct epee 
‘o, E...88 =O) * ... 10 8 BIE 
 AA...40  75¢'Wamsutta,....50 18 
Lawrence, LL, .36 54 W'4 <apeegete ae 
“ XX,..86 6% 6 onl 
tages Ble coe Be 
© Gendt. Bé So cece @ 
6 seee-8-8 _436/Wachusett.....36 684 








BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 











Pequot 
Dauntless..... 36 OG FW ecieha ° 16 
ht,Anchor36 84¢/Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
oe ee cee 63¢|Utica.......... - 
Fruit of the Loom “ex. heavy.36 — 
“ i i & aeeeerne. 13 
“ | (LR 64 15 
a a i | wee eeeeee 21 
Forestdale..... 36 «8 i cdeeiled 94 23 
Green G....... i. ae 10-4 25 
Gold Medal....86 6%| “ heavy...100 273¢ 
$s -33  =6%| “ Nonp.....36 104 
Great falls, 8..30 6 |Wamsutta: 


M..32 634 “« — OXX.36 10 








3 A..82 6% * cambric.36 103¢ 
Hill’s Semp. Indem : ‘‘d@’blewarp36 11}¢ 
“ * ,.33 6%|Washington ...36 53¢ 
“ , 867 |Wauregans, 100836 104¢ 
x «42 104¢| +“ shirtcotton— 10 
“ < a We “ Bad..c.. 9 
Highland..... 8 8 * cambric...— 10 
. eee 63{|Whitinsville...86 6% 
Indian Orchard a 
“« _DW36 — |Williamsville: 
Langdon, 76....36 8 J 9 
TIORINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA 124¢\Methuen, AA..., 12 
o " 17 |New England..., 6< 
Ss | on 12 |Palmer........ cc ee 
e B... 11 {Pearl River so. 28 
ss | ee 10+|/Pemberton, AA., I2k¢ 
a“ a 10 “ B.... — 
| ed E.. c= 
” Bos ~ s poe River..... 6% 
rdis, AAA... 1134|Thorndike, A.... 7 
“ACE... 12 “ saa (8 
“No, 1,.82 12}4/Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT, Wy 6 Geant ates: -- 
ved Cake aC chico aw dt 82 138 
Lewiston, A...86 1434) “ ....... 80 11 
PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 534\Manchester....—@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 5|Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 5}¢|Mallory...... +-—@ 6 
Arnoid’s.......—@ 6 |Pacific......... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... .. -—@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 |Simpson’s solid 
Garner’s blues..—@ 7 ong aiak —@ 6 
Gloucester... .. 534 |Steel iver, fncy--@ 53¢ 
ee -—@ 6 |Slater’ssolids —@ 6 
Hamilton...... —@t6 Southbridge 


» Harmony,fancy—@ 434| Staples......—@ 5 
Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 


CORSET JRANB, 





ae —@ 6% |Kearsarge sat..—@ 7 
Androscoggin Laconia.......—@ 6 
GRE... cre eeee —@ 17 \Lexington.....—@ 7 
Canoe River...—@ 5}¢ Narragansett ..—@ 616 
Clarendon..... —@6 Na sat..—@ 714 
Indian Orchard, A am blea..—@ 83¢ 

Imported,...—@ 6 |Rockport......—@ 614 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 7}¢|Nubian....... -—@ 8 
bd hte babel 7 |Rentrew..... .— 
Berkshire......—@ 614 |White M’f’g0o., 


Gloucester, n’w—@ 7 staple........—@ 7 
Lancaster......—@ 73¢|White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 64%; Indigo Blue...—@— 


R. H.MACY & C0,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 














GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GoOoDSs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


SEASONABLE GOODS, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED, 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


Weebly Blarket Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 
Por the Week ending Friday, July 10th, 1886.) 






















COFFEE. 

Rio, Ordinary to Choice.......... .. 6 @1U1K 

Santos, Fair to Good... -- 8K%@ 9 

Java..... Ceecocece eee 12 @15 

SE 17 @18 

Maracaibo. . 73{@12 

Re T@10 
TEA, 

NE iiss Bie eens bbs Sawevly 18 @40 

a Se 
Dnsuccnpe 4e8eeeees efab-en eeeeeeel6 @45 

GROWER oo icine otis: vince’ eeeeeeel8 @65 

Oolong...... jedhegibsapieiarns sseee 22 @60 

SUGAR, 
Raw.—Fair to prime........... «+ —@ 5 9-16 
BERN OE Bs cccocteesiccces Hee @ 1% 
WEE sb cvee dessvivedeeu 7 @ 1% 
Powdered...... omtcutene - 6K@ 1% 
RAIN, sin on.c005e00 0000200 @ 6 11-16 
WaiTe.—Mould A. ........6000 eee eee @ 6 
BaD. 000 ereevesess ee 54@ 5 
TMEOWs .cccess wrens heqcwarades +++ - 4A%@ 56 
MOLASSES, 

Caleth. k sich iidcdabic cde be doheeb --+-18 @20 
” a ben esesSeesbE0es ceseesis - @21 
| Gani s ho cesisssveercabed 20 @25 

Porto Rico...... gpanen eneechnmene® +. 25 @38 

New Orleans.......... soeeercccece +-35 @52 

FISH. 

George’s Cod (new), per qtl. .@—-— @ 3 75 

Grand Ban. a Cod............ «~—--—@ 300 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass......... - 18 00 @ 20 00 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ + 10 00 @ 18 00 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ +» 4£0@— — 

Gee Si innordasscensncs -—- 8@—i8 

GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
FLour: 
Bour Extras and Patents. $300 @#¥4 00 
ae ee ae sneoeess, 0 oe 
ro te ee awaces 00 @ 3 35 
0, In ich, ,Dl., Su 
oWinter...’..”...'-, 825 @ 8 80 
tee 400 @ 56 20 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’s 3 30 @ 8 80 
Minnesota, ‘Clear”........ 390 @ 4 50 
Bpring Wheat, “Patents”. 470 @ 5 50 
ood to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras.......... . 360 @ 3 80 
Ex, Am Ind.,, Ohio, and 
| A > eae 60 @ 4 35 
O. Round Hi 2. (ship’ . 875 @ 4 Bu 
White Wheat (O. & i) 425 @ 56 20 
Missouri and IIl., choice.... 4 65 @ 5 10 
“ fancy.... 515 @ 6 2 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 35 @ 4 70 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 25 @ 5 70 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 85 @ 5 20 
SOUTHERN fLOUR: 
E @ 5 00 
@ & 25 
@ 5 75 
‘ @ 2 75 
bs @ 4 5 
= «ss 290 @ 3 2 
SED «+ pecaueet 330 @ 3 36 
Ser . 830 @— — 
GRAIN, 
Waeat 
WY Bibecessecsones $101 @—1 02 
** State..... Nebrvebsond 101 @—1 02 
PI Bicsncteste+aes - — 99%@— 1 00 
Corn : 
ee eer eee: — 52Y@— 52% 
Yellow..... etepies seen eeee 58 @— 60 
White, NO2......ccsceces -— 60 @— 604g 

Oats : 

White, No. 1..... ° — 8 @— — 
Western....... ocdeoees eee 46 @— — 
State Mixed........s000000.— 4 @— 

Ryz: 

Btate,.cccccccccccsccccces = 19 —~Q—16 
Wes eee reeeee cone cece = ———— 

BEANS : 

SN st tesesceosecocs - 145 @1 50 
Marrows...... 06d0eecssses —— @1 60 
Mb ce Sebeseiniswee » 140 @1 45 
Green, prime, ¥push.,...,, 120 @— — 
PROVISIONS, 
“- Ordi M 

rdinary Mess....,....., 11 25 @ 11 30 
wed =p eS ori @ 11 75 
amily Mess, City...... ° @ 11 50 
Prime Mess, Western,... 1050 @ — — 

Baoon : 

D, 8., Long Clears............... — @ 6 
= e one I guagene edeovves — @ 6% 
. Bey Be ccpcecsccecocces & 5 
MaEatTs : 1 ae O% 

sevceeeee « = 10KG@ — Il 
Smoked Shoulders....... — oie _-— 
(Ww eae ir 100 Ibe.) 
@ quote per 

Bran, 40 lbs...... cocseeees 8 — 15 @B — 80 

Shorts, 60 lbs,............ — 75 @ — 80 

Middling, $0 to 100 soos — 15 @ — 96 

Bharps, fi sorseecceseceses —= 95 @ 100 

Be Be adwesssccepeacess. = Oe «= 
FECNINGS...........+025- — 60 @ — 80 

Oil Meal, per srcccsesee — — @ 381 00 
sonseél Meal, ‘pen ton: 2325 @ 24 00 

Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100ibs® 1 00 
y, No. per bs $1 @@ 1 10 

Hay, No, 2, good, “ @ 100 

Hay, No, 8, medium “ “6 @ — 85 

Hay, Shi; “ “ @G— — 

Hay, Clover a 6 @ — 65 

Hay, clover mixed ‘“ « @ — 80 

Straw, No.1, Rye “ a @ 100 

Straw, No.2ye “ @ — 380 

Straw Oat “ @ — 65 

COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 


State, Half-firkin ubs.....s.... cs. tk@et 
bef Welsh tubs... ........cccecseccees 16 
Western imitation esccewuen 11@16 








LA 
Steam refined, per Ib... 





Continent ........... — @— 1 
South American............ - 1%@ — — 
CHEESE. 

State factory, fancy............. -. 8 @ 8% 


choice 


Ohio flat, ordinary to good........... 5 @6 
Skims, Penn., fair to choice.......... 4@ 1 
EGGs. 


State and Penn., fresh laid......... 14 @ 14% 


Western, fresh-laid.............. 


-. 1W@ 14 

CAGE + i casa cepenccsunchenackabeid __ ss 14 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —10 @— 11 


Chickens, Philadelphia, per 1b. ..—25 
Chickens, State and Western....—16 @— 18 


Fowls...... eee err tine enon 3% wll @— i4 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, newW......0+sseeseeeee 100 @ 2 00 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate..... —— @1 50 
Asparagus, per dozen banches..— 75 @ 2 00 
Cucumbers, per crate........ +o 25 @— 40 
String Beans, per 2 bush bag... — 75 @ 1 00 
Tomatoes, tla., per bush....... -_--— @ 


50 
Jabbage,L. I.,and Jersey per 100— — @ 8 50 
Green Peas, per two bush. bag..— 75 @ 1 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT, 
Currants, per lb........0++00:- — 56 @— 7 
Peaches, Southern, }¢ bu. crate-- 25 @ 1 75 
Piums, wild goose, per  crate— 75 @ 1 00 
00 
8 





Watermelons, per 100......... 12 00 @20 
Huckleverries, per qt.......... - 1 @ 
Strawberries, ver qt.............— 5 @— 12 
Raspberries, per qt...........+- —5 @ti 
Cherries, por ID, ......cdse cece 4 @m— 10 
Peunuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per lb........ sreseom &£ @— 1K 
ee ee ay — 6 @ 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRU, 
RMR, 6 06s 4 605 0 585 0600 beds sone = 2-4 
Peacnes, Pecled.........sseee008 —8 @—llk 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — @—— 
Peaches, Evaporated............ — @—— 
PONGURNETINS hi 00k 0b be coedes _—— @— 
SIE von aiks secnennetne eoseeee = 8 @—10 
re + —18 @—20 
\ntiaiocaecmetmantlits Uatches te bi 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @85 
“ Fine, Tiss nchamae, en's 26 @27 
‘* Coarse and quarter blood,...20 @28 
N. ¥., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
p< iad Ken'ea 9:0’ ¢ wibd cis 385 @40 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No, 1......... 40 @45 
" ” aia. PARSE 35 @40 
“ a“ * common.... 28 @88 
Ohio, Tenn,, and W, Va, X and XX,..40 @43 
6 “ ete Ry 48 @45 
o *. Bo, Best 44 @46 
o - “ Nod... | 85 @40 
” sed * common,. ..80 @84 


Burry at value, 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton, 


Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 838 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, 95 per cent.... 35 00 
Sulphate of Ammomia, per Ib... 2% 
Sulphate of Potash, per lb..... 846 
Muriate of Potash............. 45 00 
RS RE er 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone,............ 88 00 
- J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer............. 45 00 
heat . ~ shavadest teahe 47 60 
Ce 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Snperphos- 
_ phate Fertilizer........ 3 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer... .... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 00@85 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
read an ty agin 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
r 2, SER 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
tatoes....... Wiencleskeeds 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Mea!, per 2,000 Ibs....... 80 00@383 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 


Standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone. ..... 82 00@385 00 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone 


Tobacco “ 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat‘ —......ecccce 32 vwW@35 

Mapes F. and P. G, Co.'s Specialties : 
Potato Manure...........+...+ 
Corn te 
Vegetable “* ........ oat wba ee e 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 

ie Carbon Works’ Special- 

8: 


SSsk 


Homstead Superphosphate. . 
Homstead Tobacco Grower. . 
Banner Raw Bone Fiour 
A, L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano..,. 
Ammoniated Superphosphate, 
bine ~ Clark & Co,’s Special- 
Americus 8w hosphate,... 
Royal Bone Phas ete. oveee 
Americus Potato Fertilizer, 
Fish and Potash...... .... s 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 


ASHES.—We quote 4@4}; cents for Pot aud 
5}¢@6 for Pearl, 


eeeeee 


Se &Ss 
88 S88 e855 & 








‘ Biel: 
GREATAMERICAN 





et} 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 9. *1 and ®& Vesey St. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
rig a os Si oo 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[July 16, 1885, 








Insurance, 


PROTECTED UNDERWRITING. 


Tue Herald, of Vicksburg, Miss., has the 
following remarkable piece of information: 


“ After the Washington Street fire, the under- 
writers here raised the insurance twenty-five 
percent, They have the unquestioned right to 
ask any price they choose, and the citizens have 
equally as good a privilege to refuse to insure, 
orto insare with other companies. But they 
could not do that while a city ordinance remained 
in force requiring any one who insured in an 
outside company to pay over, in case of loss by 
fire, one-fourth of the amount received to cover 
this loss to the Firemen’s Charitable Associa- 
tion. The association never received anything, 
we believe, from that section of the law; and 
probably it was nut expected it would. The 
insurance companies doing business here, how- 
ever, were guaranteed a monopoly by it, and 
each one could well afford to pay a hundred dol- 
lars annually to the Firemen’s Charitable Asso- 
ciation. In round numbers the city pays out 
annually for insurance between ninety and one 
bundred thousand dollars; let us say one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Increase that twenty- 
five per cent., and the citizens must endure an 
additional tsx of twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The city had better give the Firemen’s Charita- 
ble Association ten times the amount formerly 
given by the Vicksburg Board of Underwriters, 
and feed all the firemen on turtle soup and 
venison than submit to anytaing of the 
sort, It is timely to remark, also, that 
the city has a right to levy a privilege 
tax on the insurance companies doing business 
here, if it deems it wise to do so, Let the fire- 
men, instead of putting obstacles in the way of 
the city in this struggle, co-operate with it, and 
the matter will soon work out all right.” 





Insurance companies have here and there 
been visited with taxes for the special sup- 
port of fire departments, upon the theory 
that, as they are specially interested in fire 
extinguishment, they should pay specially ; 
that is, should pay for keeping in repair 
the bridge which carries them over. This 
theory is as superficial as the other popular 
fallacy that the wicked importers or the 
wicked foreiguers pay the duties. The 
producers, here, of articles into the cost of 
which the duties enter—and this covers 
almost everything—are affected very un- 
equally; and many of them have to bear 
tariff exactions which they are unable to 
transfer to other people; but the foreigner 
is out of reach, and the importer, as such, 
is not affected at all—he is only a tax col- 
lector; and on the taxes he advances at the 
first he levies a remunerative percentage of 
increase when he re-collects them of the peo- 
ple, for it is perpetually, universally, and in- 
evitably true that the consumer pays all ex- 
penses. The insurance companies are inter- 
ested, when a fire breaks out, in making it as 
little destructive as possible ; but so is every- 
body. They do find it economical to have a 
special force to remove goods or cover 
them against smoke and water; but it by 
no means follows that they would or could 
provide a fire department and water-works, 
if nobody else provided them. The com. 
panies are collectors of fire taxes; and their 
only obligation is to see that they collect 
enough. If they do fail to do this, they go 
to the wall. They are distributors of losses ; 
no more and no less. What is reckoned 
and distributed as “profits” is only the 
compensation of capital for the risk of ex- 
tinction it assumes, and is often no more 
than the interest earnings of the capital. 
If they distribute too little, competition 
takes them effectually in hand; if they dis- 
tribute too much, the receiver disposes of 
them, 

There is no more reason why the under- 
writers should support firemen than there 
is why they should restrain legislatures. 
It is their part—speaking from the strictly 
mercantile position—to value the hazards 
which other people have made for them. 
The Vicksburg case, however, is an oddity. 
The natural right of men to buy in the 
cheapest market is infringed, but we have 
become so accustomed to the denial and 
abridgment of this right that its existence 
is not clearly recognized. Phe “tax” of 
25 per cent. on ‘‘ outside” insurance col- 
lection was not a blow at the outside com- 
panies, but a monopoly grant to the “‘in- 
side” ones, which, of course, have 
not been insensible to the fact; and 
now the complaint is that they use this 
protection” to raise premiums 26 per 
cent, The Herald, while conceding 


the lawfulness of this genuine monopoly 
attempt, urges resistance to the increased 
schedule. But the ordinance was intended 
to give the protected companies power to 
do as they pleased, and they will certainly 
get out of it at least the ‘‘ hundred dollars 
annually” they can well afford to pay. If 
the citizens of Vicksburg have not yet 
found out to their satisfaction who pays 
this hundred dollars for charity, they would 
better retain the present state of affairs un- 
til atl doubt ceases. The elementary fact 
is that neither turtle soup and venison, nor 
charity, nor anything else, can be had with- 
out somebody’s paying for it, and that one 
might as well try to make a pyramid of 
water by pouring it from a pail on an open 
barn floor as to imagine that any additions, 
in any way and from any quarter, to the out- 
lays of insurance companies will not be re- 
distributed along with the rest. 


WHAT IS AN ACCIDENT? 


Tuar a life-insurance policy is voided if 
the insured enters into a duel, or into any 
affray, or any law-breaking, is distinctly 
laid down in most policy contracts, and has 
been affirmed in the decision of a case not 
long ago sketched in these columns. Ac- 
cidental insurance covers indemnity in case 
of death or disabling injury effected 
through ‘external, violent, and accident- 
al means.” What is an accident? This 
question has been practically raised in 
cases where holders of accident policies 
have become victims of murderous assault, 
and, there being po question of the inno- 
cence of the victim and of the injury’s be- 
ing external and accidental as far as he was 
concerned, the common-sense view would 
seem to be that such killing is an “ acci- 
dental” death, albeit intended on the 
killer’s part. In the Michigan case 
of Utter against the Travelers, where 
the insured was unquestionably killed 
by a pistol fired by a deputy sheriff 
with intent to so kill, a verdict in favor of 
the company has been directed by the 
court. Ifapistol is discharged, ‘‘ unloaded,” 
the person who handles it intending to snap 
the lock but not intending or expecting 
to discharge the weapon, and fatal injury 
of au insured man follows, this would be, 
presumably, an accident. If fired at a tar- 
get, and if the bullet either misses or passes 
through the target and strikes the man, 
how then? If fired with intent to kill A, 
and if, instead, the shot goes a little wild 
and strikes 2B, as sometimes happens in 
course of street difficulties in the not 
highly civilized settlements, what is it then, 
there being an evident intent to kill, which 
** accidentally” executed itself on the wrong 
party? In a third supposable case, a 
householder fires, with intent to kill a bur- 
glar at the window, and the supposed bur- 
giar proves to be his own son, who is killed. 
Is the latter’s death, in both intended and 
unintended consequence upon an act to 
which the circumstances give legal justifi- 
cation, accidental? An accident is defined 
as ‘‘ an event that takes place without one’s 
foresight or expectation.” Whose,foresight or 
expectation? If the sufferer’s, then every- 
thing which comes from causes external to 
himself is an accident in the sense of the 
policy risk. If the result is an accident 
unless the precise result was intended by 
the person whose action caused that result, 
then the preceding suppositions are dis- 
posed of, and the intent of the act is the 
determining factor. 

Polices worded to cover “‘ accidental” in- 
pave would, it seems to us, be construed 

y most people to cover the risk of mur- 
der. There can be no hardship to the com. 
pany in so construing it, if such risk is con- 
sidered and its value charged for; on the 
other hand, there is no unfairness to the 
nor rane nd in excluding that risk, if only 

e is made to understand it so. Hither way 
is fair; but one or the other should be stated 
without a shade of ambiguity, as could 
easily be done. In accordance with the well- 
known law rule that, in cases of ambiguity, 
the language of a contract is to be con- 
strued more against the party who frames it, 
it seems to us that, if accident policies are 
written without distinctly excluding the 
risk referred to, they should be held to have 
covered it by their neglect. 











From Baltimore comes the latest illustra- 
tion of the truth of the common statement 
that life insurance is not for the poor only; 
but that the rich may profit by it. Mr. Geo. 
P. Frick, of that city, was for many years 
member of a well-known dry goods firm. Re- 
tiring from that, he occupied himself in the 
development of local street railways, and, 


Ohio Telegraph and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Express companies. He died, not 
long ago, in possession of an ample fortune, 
as everybody supposed; but his estate 
proved to consist only of good reputation, 
except—most fortunate exception—there 
was a $5,000 policy in the State Mutual of 
Worcester and one of $25,000 in the Con- 
necticut Mutual. This $30,000, which, 
possibly, was regarded by Mr. Frick as safe, 
but really as a piece of supererogation, inas- 
much as he was so solidly and amply estab- 
lished otherwise, was found in its place at 
the last, while the rest had scattered to the 
winds. There is not enough weight at- 
tached to the fact that one of the most valu- 
able qualities of paid-up life insurance is 
its non-availability for use for this or that 
excellent investment. The thing which 
nobody can very readily get at, until the 
final need for which it was intended, is the 
thing sure to be found ready when that 
need comes. 

a or — 
ALL ON ACCOUNT OF PNEU- 
MONIA! 


“Tue certificate holders of the -—— Associa: 
tion (leading New York hat-passer) have re- 
ceived a special call of 100 per cent. of the reg- 
ular assessment. An officer of the association said 
yesterday that this was not the result of finan- 
cial difficulty, (!) but in consequence of the un- 
usually —y mortality throughout the coun- 
try during the past Winter and Spring. In 
some sections it has been 50 per cent. greater 
than at any time during the past twenty years, 
and was due mainly to pneumonia and other 

ulmonary complaints. It is likely that simi- 
organizations will also issue special calls,” — 
N. Y. World, Jane 2d. 


Evidently the ‘‘cholera scare” should give 
place to a pneumonia scare. Even the 


plague could hardly do worse than this. 
But the strangest of it is that the extra 
mortulity should light almost entirely on 
the holders of certificates in assessment 
companies. We have not heard that any 
regular life company reports an increase of 
one-half, or of uny considerable, percentage 
in death losses. There would seem to be 
something about membership in a hat-passer 
which predisposes to early death by disease. 
Perhaps the rottenness of the business acts 
on the system like decaying matter, and 
causes typhoid or diphtheretic weakening ; 
or, it may “ that the slovenly or corrupt or 
ignorant medical examinations, or the lack 
of any at all, loads up the concerns with a 
grist of walking corpses who succumb to 
the first attack, and leavethe healthy to pay 
their bills. (This is almost always the case.) 
In any event it must be entertaining to the 
members, who have joined simply for the 
sake of cheapness. 

Now, these petty fluctuations—or heavy 
fluctuations when there really are any—in 
the death-rate, do not trouble the policy- 
holder ina regular waned at all. The 
company’s surplus is held for the very pur- 
pose of taking up the shock of these little 
inequalities; the average of a decade being 
closely computable, the loss for several 
years might seriously overrun that average, 
and yet not prejudice the stability of the 
company or the certainty that a beneficiary 
would receive the money promised, forty 

ears afterward. A youth pays say $20 when 
eg og perhaps, be insured for $10; but he 
pays only $20 when under the assessment 
system he would have to pay $150 or $200 or 
$500 or $900! Of course nobody ever does 
or willpay such impossible asse:sments ; for 
the simple reason that, when they begia to 
amount up to about the size of the ordina 
“level” premium, the members disband, 
and those who have paid for ‘ insurance” 
for dependent ones find they have thrown 
their money away, and have nothing to 
show for it. Such must be thecase always; 
for not only do the laws of mortality not 
favor members of assessment societies, they 
are sure to act more heavily on such.— 
Travelers’ Record. 
———— 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 

participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 

contains the most Ifberal features ever before offered 

Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. Ww. BOND, President. 
mM. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HAUL, Secretary 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Breadway, New York. 
Officials of Banks, Railroads, Express and Insur- 
oes 
NDS 











o 
ance Companies can 
ETYSHIP 
in she baring mea ttc RSE 
New For! d 


jnsuring agate: he a Full in- 
JOHN M. CRAN ‘ Asst. Sec, 


FIRE INSURANCE 


For Summer Tourists. 





Before you leave town for the 
Summer insure the wearing ap- 
parel, jewelry, luggage and 
other personal property which 
you take with you under one of 
our floating policies, covering 
against loss by fire in any hotel 
or boarding house, or on any 
train or boat, or wherever it may 
be in the United States. 

Policies issued for $500 and 
upward atlow rates. 


PELL, WALLACK & CO., 


55 Liberty Street, or 
1218 Broadway, cor. 80th St,, N. Y. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, 99,663,884 29 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
(ao! returns of surplus. insurance at net cost. 
licies ne iy > 7-4 their value. 
Agents wanted. 200 STRPHENS, Vice-President 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY rH, 1885, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of tle 
affairs on the Slat December, 1884. 








Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, Tse, to dist December, 1884,..... $8,958,080 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SONUBTY, 188A. ...... 2. ccceecceereeeeeeees 1,447,766 70 
Total Marine Premiums. ..............+++++ $5,406,796 14 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, __ 
1» MBE... .cccccees $4,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
PUREED cccccccccccsccccesccet 82,109,919 20 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Ex- 
PONSCS...........+ $787,789 40 
The Company has the following Assets, 
nited States and State of New York 
* ee f Sther Stocks, $8,774,685 v0 
foape ore y locks and otherwise..« 2,005,100 0 
catitoated at: ee oe 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable... 1,454,969 78 
AMOUNE........ccececeeeeeeecteeseees $12,938,289 38 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Sist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 
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A. A, BAVEN, 84 Vice-Prevt, 
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The Twenty-fifth Annual Stateutent of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
er the Year ending Dece mber 81st. 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Belencs, January it, me, oom test -, 



















30,432,249 73 
INCOME. 
Premium: ose . 12,081,330 22 
Interest tand ER vs tsovsduves 2,972,149 88 15,008,480 05 
865,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
84,000,668 00 
2,882,078 30 
812,040 77 1 
Total Paid Kotte ieee oe oF 
Dividend on 7,000 00 
Premium on Sopaeitios ch: 814,060 08 
Commissions, cette 
Excnan . ‘ 1,216,549 91 
General 1,040,641 10 
State, Sounty,. and Gity ‘Paxes 0005205: ° 125.9 101 
Total Disbursements............ $9,898,009 ‘12 
Balance, Dec. ist, 1884, to 
Se i cdeccxsvectciastaces $55,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 


mds and Mortgages........++sesseee-raee 15,494,726 72 
Rew wv York Meat Estate, “inciuding hia ® x 

Equitable Dutdiag and purchares un- 

Gur TOTOCIOBUFS, 0 0.00 000002 cccccccesoocscces 6,676,095 11 
United stat Stocks. State Stocks, City 

Bt ay ¢ 7" tocks authorized by the 
laws ol the State of New York........... 18,400,407 Ov 
Loans secured by Foods. and Stocks 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts:........... 2,971,624 63 
Total Income.......... --814,240,475 39 
i octenenenninionnenemmemamnmemenntn TT 


Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains...... beeed $2,257,175 79 
 Endowments............ 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values, 8,608,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies iseued.......... 
New Insurance written..... . 


17,463 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets........ epanied 959,283,753 57 





(market vaiue, $7,160,05' cease 5,319,641 08 
Real «state outside the tate of Ne 
York, including purchases under fore- 
closure and Society's Buildings in other 
bpbsoencosecarcanes cofogsvocsonsapescees 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Bunice and Trust Companies, at 
t; and in transit —— — 
and invested). eoeee 6,078,951 86 
mmmuted Commissions.. 210,372 29 
<— ome Agents on account of Pre- 

L enadiaswebeesersdectapwedestede-couse 112,088 87 
Interest. and Rents due and accrued...... 404,580 45 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

tion _ prewiums paid in advance 

paniennn $00 0cesseosenseeenese ceceseeece 727 Ov 
Deferred Premiums., iors wo 
Total Assets, December Bist 

1884.. ee 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 
icies at 4 per cent.......... 847,549,728 44 
Claims Ld leath (proefs not 
POETOCED)..000 0 cccccccccccccs 128,580 00 WW 847,678,308 44 


Surplus, December 31, 1884. $10,483.61 61 

Of which the Prop ortion contributed (as 7 10 wd 
puted) b y Policies in general class is $4,074,756 10 

Ot which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Policiesin Tonuneclassis 6,408,861 60 


8 
Upon the New York State stanamnda ct aaer 60 
cent. interest, the Surplusis..... $730,332 13 
ew  enonpeenendl wr +74 a 
egeeeetese 884,877,057 ou 





Ganbasen ag cece cence 


From the undivided surplus, ee — poli- 
cies in the Genera) claes, reversionary dividends will 
be declared, available on settlement of next annual 
premium. to ordinary coutributed by polit From 


Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies ma- 
turing within the current year will be declared as 
eir respective annual remem me due, 


P 
J. Gi. Vaw Cine "| Actuaries, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Daniel D, Lord 
James W. ‘Alexi der, Jumes M. Halsted, 
Louis Fitzgerald, orace Porter 

penry A. urlbut, George De F.L. Day, 

y G. Marquand, Ashbe) x 14 

Willian A. Wheelock, Parker Handy, 
Henry Day. Jobn A. Stewart, 
Marcellus Hartley, ohn D. Jones, 
John Sloane, oLert Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry M. Alexander, Eugene Kelly 
Chauncey M. Depew, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Cherles G, Landon. George C, Magoun 
Henry 8. Terbell, William B endall, 

bhomas 8. Young, Ssmuel Borrowe, 

. Williamson Willism Walker, 
George W. Carleton, E. W. Lambe: 
Bb. F. Randolph, J. F. De Navarro, 
John D. McCook, W. Whitewright, 
plsnson 1 seek. ¥. Boudipot Colt, 

Alexen Wilham M. Blies, 
Stephen H. "Phillips Edward W. Scott 
Robert Bliss, 
OLIVER AMES, EUSTACE C. FITZ, Becton, 
TEE WITT COYLE Pisladelpht hia. sruane, 
ade 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT - 
fiokAace 4, EALKCHELD Manchester Eng. 
‘anchester 
USTAV G. POHL, Hamburg. 


oom B. HYDE, President. 
74008 REE, 
WILLIAM Bh ea fm —— 
EDICA 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, SUPERINTENDEN' = eens 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F. Stxvens, Pres. Jos. M. Grppens, Sec, 











ABBOES, 0... .ceeccccveee eereees ee 10 
Liabilities.. . 14,700,116 37 
Total ition” eebaeacond $2,395,450 73 


The ottention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this 
pany, of issu uing Endowment Policies for precisel: 


rplus, and are gobiect to the Massachu- 
setts non-forieiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender Py paid up insurance values in- 
OPempklits ciobonation of the New’ Seate be 
emphilets exp: natory 0 e New Feature ma: 

had on applicatton at Company's Office, d 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 





(estimated).........0.00 $10,000,00 
Policies in force...........++ 78,047 
Insurance in force..........-. 229,382,586 
Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 

Death Claims paid, Income from Interest. 

1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,817,889. 
1881, 2,018,208, 1881, 2,452,654, 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,002, 1888, 2,712,968. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets, Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,188,984, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 50,800,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 56,542,002, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,753, 


Jan, 1, 1881, $185,726,016. 
Jan. 1, 1682, 151,760,8-4 
Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 198,746,048 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586. 


The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yor« Lire 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
pity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 











a. HUNTINGTON, zp. ‘Mod, Disestors. 


STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 



















































































ASSETS...... -108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
No. | payments No. | payments, 
Annuities in force, Jan. Anmutiies in force, Jen. 

SOR, Miike <henancsotee 61 on 3 let, 1885.......... 61 $23,661 63 
Premium Annuities..... Premium Annuities.. 2,904 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 708 90 ul 5 1,909 90 

66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount. No. Amount, 
Pe tan ee ae 110,900 $42,946,032 let, we _— 114.804 $351, 789,235 
nits Aspen 11,194 84,075,089 || Risks Terminated.......| 7,380 25,882,736 
122,184 $377,622,021 122,184 $377,022,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.. 108 86 paid Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 83 
@ Premiums received. bios =: oiea'ane Y Endowments... 2,490,454 99 
“ Interest and Rents............ 5,245,050 98 i ee } 
ue « | tt TE 26,026 08 
i ividends........ enseasiete 8,141,164 12 
=e aprepeered Policies and 
7” psaitions Tan sad ror" 8,087,006 17 
: veep i ua 
of  gurrent aH. ox 907,846 19 
« © Premium i ofa r 
Purchased. . 1,181,172 38 
« Taxes and Assessments.. 228,169 6 
OH BROMEES, 0. 2000 goece ce 872,268 87 
me. to New Account 97,000,918 08 
$114,067,497 27 $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... ana oO || By Secured by Mortgages w 
“ Clal 2 ot ya 00 | APPS EHO $46,978,527 96 
- Premfunas : advan. 27,477 3% “ United States and other Bonds are 
jurplus aes uar- Loans on Bake sat éccce = 
PETS SO EE 748,771 “ Real Estate....... .... eesabien ry 
" sr Ree ca ii sO 
panies at interest......... .. 2,644,968 
a ee res editte i 1,262,418 54 
and chen sasecsd 1,108,115 38 
bd Prounjums in transit, principally 
for ber 198,714 51 
ved juspense Account.. eccdgeocce 87,814 
“ Agents’ Balances...........++++ 7,196 90 
$108,876,178 51 $108,876,178 51 











BOTS 3 De New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 


is over ror 618.000 


Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par~ 


the Surplus, as a Balance 
A NT. pt at 





ABBIINB. 200065 ccccccccccccccctcevocs doccvccccsccecescoccces, ebb ckbeceencdoce © cp6pdentccneeeMeem enna 
New York, January 21, 1885. 
c BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Hermann C, vow Post, | Joun H, Suerwoon, jousen T. Davins, 
Samvugt E. Sprouts, Georce C. Ricnarvson| Georos H. AnDREws, Ropert Sewer, 
Lucius Rosinsow, Acexanper H. Ricz, Rosert OLyPHant, S. Van sprea Ame cum 
Samugt D, Bascock, Wirtiam F, Bascocx, | Gaorcs F. Baker, Cuarzes R. H 
Grorcs S. Cor, F, Ratcurorp Starr, Benj. B, SHaRMAN, Guorce | orl 


Frevericx H, Cossirt, 
Lewis May, 
Ouiver Harriman, 


R A. McCurpy, 
ICHARD '° Ww. 


Jamas C, Hoipsn, 





os. THOMPSON, Rurus W. Peckuam, 
upLgy OxcorrT, Ww, P, Dixon, 
J. Hosart Hi 


Fasperic Cromwau, 








THE CONTINENTAL 


ANGE COus 


OF HARTFORD 
Oonm. 


ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 


$408,619.77. 
we 8. —s 


= 
HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











Total — Jan, m. tet, 18 rt a 86 


I. REMREN LANE. Wice-Prost and Neos 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


Paw NEW mavens 156 and 156 BROADWAY. 





necetpeees $570 00 


fix: =o ares maior 








and smoun 
lb year plans write too ew 


F ands ples and other ages 


gu 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF ial YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr. resident, 
Int thie. company policy- 
holders have the adcan- 








CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


ogame Brolin om Secatree 


Capital paid in im Cash... ....... 1 ou 
Son Be ene ane see se 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1886..84,088.501 08 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety und Law. The 
twe safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
GO. 7. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vico- President. 
FT. O. Moore, 94 Vieo- President, 
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THE UNITED STATES 


- Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


* . H. BROSNAN, President. 
©. P. PRALanes. Seo. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
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Old and oung. 


HAUNTED. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, LL.D. 








Op Martin Vail, the lord of many acres, 
Fertile and rich, the country’s wonder round, 
A man who prospered in all undertakings, 
Yet little comfort found— 


He was not native to the place ; a stranger ; 
A.d we know nothing of him, save his name ; 
Bat certain he was rich, the man had money, 
And money’s worth the same. 


But with it all, there came at times a tremor 
Over his neighbors, when his name they spoke ; 
For thirty years or more, one thing mysterious 
Puzzled our country folk. 


Where er he walked, in forest, field or highway, 
At times be’d stop, and backward sudden look ; 
Aud then, as though some foeman were pur- 
suing, 
His form in terror shook. 


What shape it was of memory or fancy 
Which chased him thus, he ne'er to mortal 
told ; 
He gave no confidence, and brooked no ques- 
tion, 
But passed on, stern and cold. 


A good old man, they said, for all his coldness ; 
Stern in lis manner. Who of that took heed, 
When sick, or poor, or wretched ever found 
him 
Their readiest friend at need? 


Riches rained on him, howsoe’er he lavished, 
That moved him not, the gaunt old man and 
grim ; 
And, when at last he died, whate’er his aecret, 
That also died with him. 


Some thought him mad, and others deemed him 
guilty 
Of one sad error, or perchance a crime ; 
And held some specter of a wrong pursued him, 
Done in his early time. 


The good he did was speedily forgotten, 
Even by those who felt his bounty moat ; 
And now the memory of his backward glances 
Haunts all men, like a ghost. 


A kindness shown seems written in the water ; 
A fault of manner carved in solid rock ; 
Our better deeds die out and quickly molder ; 
Our worst survive to shock * 


But, ah! how many of us, poor, frail mortals, 
Whate’er our state, are haunted, day by day, 
By the grim ghost of some old wrong, or error, 
We may not scare away! 


How we would fain atone, and in repentance, 
With earnest effort work some little good, 
Yet cannot shun the phantom born of con- 
science, 
However much we would. 


With pallid face it dogs our weary footsteps, 
With outstretched finger points whene’er we 
turn ; 
And deep remorse lights torturing fire within 
us 
To burn and burn and burn, 


Ah! did we look before and not behind us, 
Andonly on the future cast our gaze, 
We might forget the phantoms vague that fol- 
low 
Forever on our ways. 


The Past is dead. There let it lie forever. 
The Future lives, Let that be aim of ours. 
The weeds behind us—let them fall and wither. 

Before us grow the flowers, 
Newang, N. J. 
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EDITORS FOR AN AFTERNOON. 


BY EDGAR FAWOERTT, 
AuTHor or “A GmewrueMan or LeisuRnE,” AN AM- 
BITIOUs WoMAN,”" ETO. 





Wuen Basil and I make our regular 
biennial visit to New York, we always are 
sure to “look up” our old college friend, 
Julian Barlowe. Julian never requires 
any assiduous, looking up, however. He 
is usually quite evident, quite on the sur- 
face of social things, Basil and I used to 
say, in the mirthful old Dartmouth ‘days, 
that if ever Julian were dissected after 
death they would find lots of cork in his 
animal tissue. And, eertainly, since gradu- 
ation he had been riding on the top wave 
of prosperity. Or, at least, so it appeared. 
‘*While we have trudged along the com- 
monplace road of the law, here at Jones- 
town,” I said to Basil, “‘ making our paltry 
two thousand a year apiece, Julian has 
gone dancing gayly through the flowery 
. fields of journalistic success, and has, 
shaken down golden fruit from every tree- 
branch that he has met.” : 
“Very pretty of you, Jasper,” said my 





friend and partner. ‘‘Why don’t you 
write afew such glowing periods, instead 
of wasting them on me, and send them to 
Julian’s pew magazine?” 

“Tl think of it,” I said, ‘‘when we 
come back from New York. And meap- 
while, Basil, we must not forget to find 
out whether The Gramercy is a really 
lucrative undertaking or no. Julian had a 
small fortune when he started; I should be 
sorry to learn that he had got rid of it. 
But I have heard that the turf, the gaming- 
table and the founding of a new magazine 
are all equally facile modes of disburse- 
ment.” 

*‘Oh! depend upon it, he’ll succeed,” 
said Basil, in the tones of a seer who has 
trustworthy familiars. ‘‘If he doesn’t, and 
the magazine is in danger of collapsing, 
he will glide gracefully out before the 
collapse occurs. The tumbling fragments 
of The Gramercy will bruise some one else, 
rather than its builder.” 


Basil and 1 were holding this little con- 
versation in our office. Clients did not 
swarm there at all hours to that degree 
which prevented us from an occasional pri- 
vate and indolent chat. A copy of The 
Gramercy (for of course we had bought 
‘**Julian’s magazine” as soon as the first 
number burst upon an unexpectant public) 
chanced to be lying on one of the desks. 
I took it up and let the leaves brush past 
under my thumb. 

‘*] must say that it disappoints me,” I 
presently declared. 

Basil laughed. He had a rather sly look 
as he did so, on that long, sallow, rumiua- 
tive face of his. 

‘* Isn’t it odd,” he began, ‘‘ that when we 
want to assert something which reflects 
discredit upon the ability or the virtue of 
our friends, we are so fond of that little 
phrase ‘I must say’? My dear Jasper, you 
are not compelled to say that you think 7’he 
Gramercy bad.” 

“Oh! [don’t think it bad. But ”— 

‘You think you could have made those 
three first numbers much better yourself?”’ 

“ Well, yes. The magazine lacks ‘snap’ 
and ‘go.’ I don’t exactly know what 1 
mean by ‘soap’ and‘ go,’ except in a gen- 
eral way something that is absent from its 
pages. You and I together, Basil,” I went 
on, propitiatingly, as if to win him over to 
my side against an imaginary opposing 
Julian Barlowe, ‘‘could have managed 
such an enterprise capitally.” 

‘* We think we could. But Julian may 
have struck the precise mean of public 
taste, after all. And that is what a maga- 
zine oratheater must do, my boy, unless we 
want to ‘run’ one as we would a four-in- 
hand, or a steam-yacht.” 

‘*‘My chief objection is,” I said, musing- 
ly, ‘*that the magazine lacks originality. 
Now I should think that, from all the great 
unknown throng who send in their scrib- 
blings, a man of Julian’s quickness and 
keenness could select some remarkably 
fresh readin g-matter.” , 

‘So should 1,” said Basil, ag if his sym- 
pathy with me on this point would make 
further antagonism gross deceit. ‘* Next 
week we will tell Julian so, and see what 
reply he gives.” 

We had beenin New York two good 
days before we sought out Julian, For 
myself I could not make up my mind be- 
fore then to call upon ‘any one; there were 
too many beloved scenes to be revisited 
first. I confess it—I arh passionately fond 
of New York. I never can read without 
irritation the florid eulogies of Rome and 
Paris and London when they are written 
by Americans. It seems so ungrateful to 
40 away from our dear, spacious, dignified 
New York, and praise other cities behind 
its back. I have never been abroad myself; 
but I am sure that no amount of residence 
there would alienate me from our own 
stately capital. I insist that she és stately; 
I will not hear her run down or unfavor- 
ably compared with trans-Atlantic towns, 
She was my birth-place, and I spent a 
good deal of my impressionable youth 
among her cherished streets. I dare say 
that Jonestown has made her by a few de- 
grees dearer. Jonestown means to me ex- 
ile, dejection, almost expatriation. To get 
to New York represents with me the most 
glorious emancipated, holiday sense. The 
moment that I catch my sight of Union 
Square I havea deep thrill, Iused to play 


here, as a little boy, with my hoople; it 
was a park then, engirt by an iron railing 
long ago tossed away, I suppose, among a 
thousand rustier relics of the past. 
It was quite dedicated to grave and 
quiet family residences. And so with 
many another quarter. I have hoped, en- 
joyed and suffered in New York. It has its 
especial spots that are quite as dear to me 
as was Ficet Street to Dr. Johnson or The 
Temple to Charles Lamb. I am neither 
Dr. Johnson nor Charles Lamb; but I 
fail to see why my recollections of cer- 
tain localities here are not as con- 
secrating as theirs were there. At least 
we were all three of us human beings. 
A good many famous men have lived and 
thought and suffered in New York already. 
Everybody is willing to admit that she will 
be a historical city; that, some day, she can 
hold her head as high as those others do. 
But I don’t care for that. I love her for 
herself and myself. That combination 
gives me all the poetic, endearing flush 
that I desire. There are certain corners of 
streets in New York that mean to me 
untold things; certain streets themselves 
which I can hardly pass through without 
gathering tears. They have numerical 
names, like Fourteenth Street or Fifteenth 
Street; but each one is appealing, both in 
recollection and in present identification. 
They haven’t fine or odd or picturesque 
names; but they mean to me a series of 
separate individualities. Fourteenth Street 
is no more Fifteenth Street to me than 
Twentieth Street is Twenty-Third Street. 
Association has info:med each one of them 
with a particular color and prerogative. 

Basil is always annoyed at my sentimen- 
talism about New York, as he is pleased to 
call it. But then Basil was reared in a New 
England town (I dub it a village when I 
want to be scathing), and therefore all my 
gentle yielding to old-time association is 
coldly lost upon him. 

I think he was very grateful, on this oc- 
casion, when I at iast consented to “go 
and find” Julian Barlowe. It was not diffi- 
cult to discover the address of The Gram- 
ercy. We expected more grandeur than 
we encountered in finally reaching its actual 
stronghold. We were not prepared to 
mount four dizzy staircases, and then 
try to turn the kaob of a dingy glass door 
that would not move the right way, and 
moved the wrong way with a sort of 
dropping facility, while the door itself, 
which any Christian would have reason- 
ably pushed open, had to be drawn open in- 
stead. Everything was ricketty and in- 
hospitable after we had gained an entrance;, 
and we were by no means sure of having 
gained any satisfactory entrance whatever. 
On the illogical door we had seen painted 
in black letters The Gramercy, but the 
rough, paintless board partitions which 
now confrunted us were deceptive, not to 
say illusory. Where was The Gramercy, or 
any sign of it? At length Basil saw an im- 
promptu-looking panel of grimy wood, 
with a black knob projecting from it in a 
shame-faced, irresponsible way. Basil 
turned that knob—I don’t know how he 
turned it—and then we came upon our 
dear Julian. 

He was seated, in his shirt-sleeves, amid a 
chaos of manuscripts. They were circum- 
ambient, those manuscripts; they deluged 
his desk, his chairs, even his floor. He was 
literally immersed in them. I wondered 
how the green oil-cloth square of the writing- 
table at which he sat conld leave him a 
segment of room for his own writing, so 
aggressive was the invasinn. As he rose 
to welcome us, his arm swept a rustling 
| paper bundle to the floor. He looked just 
the same as ever—our well-known, slim, 
pale, alert, dark-eyed Julian. 

He was excessively glad to see us. Just 
in from Jonestown? Not just? How 
shameful that we hadn’t come to him 
sooner! We knew where to find him. 
The Gramercy was on every news-stand. 
A success— The Gramercy? Why, what did 
we take him for? Did we think he would 
leave an assured position on The New York 
Asteroid to attempt managing any mere idle 
venture? 

Then we were shown the inner leaves of 


a large subscription-book, which he caused - 


five or six fat foolscap bundles to tumble 
down in getting, and were made to look a 


, dine with him at Delmonico’s. 


as politely as we could, while peering over 
a certain indicated page; and then, when 
Julian turned another page, precisely the 
same in appearance as the last, Basil said 
‘*Oh!” with a good deal of increased em- 
phasis, and I supplemented it with ‘‘ Yes,” 
in an equally astonished tone. 

But we were not to be browbeatea in this 
way forever, even by our admired Julian. 
Each of us presently found a voice, and ex- 
pressed his own clear opinion. Julian 
looked at us with a kind of mild grief, 
while we talked about his magazine. At 
first it seemed as if he could not understand 
us at all, and as if he could never (no, 
never!) understand us. But at length he 
said, in the tone of a man who has made 
up his mind that sanity is the best mode of 
dealing with lunacy: 

‘* You think I don’t encourage unknown 
contributors, eh? Look here, both of you. 
Well you dine with me to-night at Del- 
monico’s.” 

‘*Delmonico’s?” I faltered, turning 
toward Basil. We had neither of us pre- 
sumed to enter Delmonico’s. We ulways 
swore the most rigid economy to each other 
when we came from Jonestown. I am 
sure that my glance into Basil’s eyes de- 
clared that it suggested very handsome 
things for the editor of The Gramercy to 
ask two friends, in this way, if they would 
It corrobo- 
rated the mystic subscription-book. 
‘Seven o'clock, then, sharp!” said 
Julian, a little tartly and irritatedly, while 
he rose. ‘I’ve got an engagement that I 
must keep at half-past three; and it’s 
almost that now. But I can turn up easily 
for dinner. Meanwhile, both of you good 
fellows can edit The Gramercy.” 

“Edit The Gramercy?” I murmured, 
incredulously. 

“Yes; you’ve more than three good 
hours to do it in. You see these manu- 
scripts. They’re all by unknown authors. 
All you have to do is sit here and examine 
them. You're both of you men of literary 
taste. You could both of you write, as 
well as think, at dear old Dartmouth. I 
give you full fling; carte blanche, as it were. 
And I pledge you my word of honor as a 
gentleman that whatever manuscript you 
both agree upon as fit for 7’he Gramercy, I 
will print in its next number.” 

‘*Whatever manuscript!” exclaimed Ba- 
sil, looking about the apartment. But 
there are hundreds here.” 

“T know,” said Julian, accompanying 
his look with a half-tired, professional air. 
‘* Very well. Do you consent?” 

‘* Yes,” I now said, confidently. ‘* But 

we'll have such a mass of matter for you 
Julian, that”— 
‘Oh! Will you? Never mind. I trust 
you both as men of intelligence, perception 
and veracity.” Here Julian laughed odd- 
ly. ‘If there’s any undiscovered genius 
lying leose about here I'd like to know it. 
I'd give a good deal to know it.” By this 
time he had clad himself in street habili- 
ments. ‘‘Remember, boys, you’re editors 
for an afterooon. Delmonico’s at seven 
o'clock. I promise to stick by my agree- 
ment.” And now he shook hands with me. 
‘* You promise, Jasper, old boy?” 

‘Oh! yes,” I said. 

‘* And you, Basil?”—while he extended 
his hand to my partner. 

‘* Certainly, I promise,” replied Basil. 

‘* All right. ll trust you both!” cried Ju- 
lian, as he hurried off. 

**Tt’s absurd,” I said to Basil, when we 
found ourselves alone together. In sucha 
surrounding as this there must be nuggets 
of literary gold.” 

‘* Basil said nothing for several minutes. 
He was eying the chaos of papers. Pres- 
ently he addressed me in his slow, sober 
style. 

‘Who'll read, Jasper? shall I?” 

“Very well.” 

‘* Agreed, then!” said my friend. “T'll 
read, and you shall listen. Then, when it 
comes to making a decision, we’ll discuss.” 

Old sonveniers of past disagreements at 
once flew to me. 

‘*But suppose we have opposite opin- 
ions?” I said. 

Basil mused. 

**Oh! we'll see whether we do have first,” 
he suddenly said, brightening. 

I looked at him solemnly as he reached 








certain figures. We both said ‘Oh! yes,’ 


for a manuscript. - 
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‘* Basil,” I warned, ‘don’t let’s be too 
critical.” 

**On! no.” 

‘‘But you know you sometimes are 
about everything.” 

He ignored this rather mean thrust. 

‘Are you ready?” he asked, neutrally 
and yet judicially, holding up a manu- 
script. 

‘Very well,” I assented. 

Basil began to read. I listened with 
serene and responsible attention. 

“Into every human life [read Basil] bites 
the plowshare of a piercing sorrow. Shadowy 
mists of infantile recollection may, it is true, 
envelope with a dreamy haze the first impulses 
and efforts of animate being. But these dis- 
solve ere long, leaving the soul surcharged with 
those keen yet indefinite aspirations which mark 
the first forcible and innate yearning to assert 
what psychical, inherent power Nature has ever, 
since immemorial time, accompanied with the 
early throes of assertive consciousness. The 
moral view of life and of the universe dawns upon 
us; the dynamic elements of education and 
early training accomplish gently but surely their 
inevitable results. With myself, Lilian Glad- 
mere, it was incontrovertibly thus, I awoke, at 
the age of seventeen, to a cosmic realization” — 

‘*No, Basil,” I interrupted. ‘‘ We didn’t 
hit it that time. Try again. We don’t 
want to print a parody on the worst faults 
of George Eliot, with all her virtues left 
out. To think that ‘Daniel Deronda’ 
should be so heartlessly travestied! As I 
said, try again.” 

Basil selected another scroll. 

“This is an essay, I believe,” he said, 
dryly. 

‘* So was the other, and a very unsuccess- 
ful one. What's the subject?” 

‘*The Future of American Poetry.” 

‘“‘Asif she had no present! Why will 
people always prophesy about her? Suf- 
ficient for the day is the good thereof, say 
I. Well, begin.” 

“Among all who have given careful thought 
{read Basil] to the question of a national, rep- 
resentative literature in this great republic of 
ours, only one opinion has and will exist. Our 
eminent writers have, thus far, illy understood 
that creation is neither graceful facility or deep 
scholarship. Had Longfellow, for example, 
have lived in England instead of America, he 
would no doubt been able to have written both 
‘ Hiawatha’ or ‘Evangeline’ precisely as he did. 
The midnight oil of the student tinges every 
page of these poems with a flavor that the close 
observer cannot mistake. You feel, as you read 
them, that they have not grown up 1n the poet’s 
soul, like native, spontaneous produci#; but 
rather like those gems which the lapidary skill- 
fully, yet painfully cuts into this or that pleasing 
design. Seeking inspiration from books, rather 
than Nature, we find nothing to indicate that real 
genius was among his gifts. We are gradually 
convinced that he was a singer, who could 
illumine with the barmonious resources of his 
melody almost any event that has ever trans- 
pired. But”— 


Here I uttered an audible groan. 

‘*This is the very harlequinade of syn- 
tax!” I exclaimed. ‘‘And with what a 
suggestion of actual elegance the writer 
piles blunder upon blunder! It’s enough 
to make Addison turnin his grave. That 
essay deserves a kind of left-handed im- 
mortality as a maasterpiece of incorrect- 
ness. Drop it. We haven’t time to enjoy 
its hap-hazard grammar and its pell-mell 
metaphors. Whatis next?” 

‘*1t’s another story, this time,” said Basil, 
amd written in such a funny, black, fu- 
nereal hand, as if every sheet had drained 
an inkstand dry. Its title is ‘Crape on 
the Dvor-Bell.’”’ 

‘“*Good gracious! Why not ‘Please 
Omit Flowers’? I think I foresee the sort 
of think it is going to be—sentimentalism 
garoished with morbidness. Some writers 
love toemploy the combination; they are 
like dressmakers who excel in making 
stylish mourning garments; they give grief, 
as it were, a tasteful scalloped handker- 
chief to cry in. For this reason, I believe, 
they are apt to be popular.” 

‘* At the gray close of a bleak November after- 
noon [read Basii] a young girl stood in the 
gateway of one of the plainest and ugliest 
houses which L—— contained. L—— was a 
somber, dreary New England village, where the 
hard, bitter, workaday life of the people was 
reflected in the dullness and rigidity of their 
dwellings. The girlat the gate, Eunice Tang, 
was not pretty. Indeed, but for an occasional 
flicker of greenish light in her gray eyes, you 
could not find anything about her face that was 
even passably attractive. Her lusterless, flaxen 


hair looked as if it had been dragged backward 
from either temple, and gave her an odd, scared 
expression, surely not decreased by her hollow 
and faded cheeks and prominent bony chin. 
Poor Eunice had been crying, and her eyelids 
were still red, in consequence” — 

‘“‘Oh! this is too much!” I broke in. 
“* What a pertect riot of ugliness! One can 
stand a homely girl in a homely town, 
standing by the gate of a homely house at 
the gray close of a bleak November after- 
noon. It’s depressing, yet it’s endurable. 
But when we are told that this girl had 
her hair so arranged that it gave her a 
scared look, that her cheeks were hollow, 
that her eyelids were red from crying, and 
that the only charm she possessed was an 
occasional green flicker in her eyes, I con- 
fess may courage weakening. Still, we 
might skip a few pages, and see if it is like 
this further on. There is no use of being 
precipitate.” 

Basil turned over a half-a-dozen leaves 
or so, and presently said: 

‘‘Some one is talking now. I think it’s 
Eunice Tang herself. ‘‘ Yes, it must be.” 
And then he began to read once more. 

** ¢T know Sister Moll’s lying dead in the house 
yonder,’ said Eunice, choking down a sob, 
‘ Well, now she’s dead, poor Moll, she don’t need 
meno more.’ Here a smile aschill and pale as 
moonlight on snow passed over the forlorn girl’s 
face. ‘That is, no more till the funeral. You 
say Asa Camp and Miss Pinkley’s daughter is 
both down with diptherey this forenoon? Well 
I'll go and offer my services, Why shouldn't I? 
This scourge has got to be met and fought with, 
an’ if half the village is sick with it, why 
shouldn’t the well haif be up an’ doin’ till their 
time comes? ’T seems to me,’ Eunice went on, 
catching a deep sigh that somehow made her 
projecting upper-lip look more awkward than it 
really was, and gave a glimpse of the white, yet 
rather jagged teeth on her lower jaw—’T seems 
to me, Jake Syke, as if life an’ I hadn’t much 
concern one with t’ other no longer, ‘cept as far 
as I can do some real good 'fore I died to my 
fellow-2reatures. An’ I want to do some real 
good. Yes, Ido!’ While Eunice thus spoke, 
Jake Syke had been steadily regarding her with 
those small, inky-black eyes of his, set so deeply 
beneath his shaggy eyebrows, and contrasting so 
oddly with the big, uncouth nose that bulged 
from his grimy, freckled face.” 

‘* Basil,” I here said, ** I think that will 
do. AmIwrong? What do you think?” 

**It isn’t enlivening,” murmured Basil. 

‘* Enlivening? It’s sepulchral. I don't 
deny it’s more or less good of its kind. 
But don’t you think its kind dreadful? Of 
course that painful Eunice leaves her dead 
sister and does her best to die of diphtheria. 
But she probably doesn’t, and marries Jake 
Syke, the person with the big, uncouth 
nose, and is a ‘silent heroine’ rewarded 
by a lugubrious wedding with Jake, and 
all that. I know this kind of story, Basil. 
I’ve read scores of them. And yet it isn’t 
badly written, in its way. Ought we to 
reject it?” 

‘* You say it isn’t badly written,” replied 
Basil, with a neutrality that I felt was only 
intended to tantalize me. 

*“Oh! very well,” I said, detecting the 
mischievous drift of his response, ‘‘ Look 
ahead, and see what becomes of Eunice. If 
she dies, after all these doleful details, J 
shall decide, for one, that the readers of 
The Gramercy would prefer their moral 
lessons and their studies of country life put 
into a less depressing form.” 

Basil quietly turned over a good many 
more leaves. I watched him while he 
seemed to read a bit here and there. I 
knew verv well what it was that had crept 
into the corners and between the edges of 
his lips, for my friend’s humor is nearly 
always furtive and dubious. At length he 
said, without the hint of a smile: 

‘*No, Jasper; Eunice ‘Tang doesn’t die. 
She marries Jake Syke, but only after she had 
had the most trying experience. It doesn’t 
say that she loses her palate from diphtheria; 
but this is doubtless what it means, be- 
cause, after recovering from the disease, 
taken while devoting herself to many of 
those stricken with it, she is unable to 
speak except in the most guttural—that is 
the word, ‘ guttural’—and generally diffi- 
cult manner.” 

Here Basil dipped his head forward, 
referring to the manuscript. ‘‘The poor 
girl’s intonation,” he quoted, ‘‘ was now 
something pitiably between a lisp and a 
gasp.” 

‘*T have decided!” I exclaimed. ‘This 





luxury of woe will not suit Zhe Gramercy. 


There’s something in the American story- 

writing spirit that occasionally worships 

and adores it. But it ought to be put 

down. I should, if asked, define it as the 

domestico-mortuary-sentimental school. I 
don’t know whether my compound ety- 
mology is correct; but it certainly expresses 
what I mean. Imagine Eunice Tang, with 
her aforesaid hideousness, talking in a 
manner between a lisp and a gasp! It’s 
the grizzliest part of Zola, with the indecen- 
cies left out. No doubt life has all these 
distressing features; I suppose, when one 
really thinks about the matter, that three- 
fourths of life are made up of them. 
But I believe their exposure belongs, in 
this relentless and unsparing manner, more 
to almsgiving than to fiction. Besides, the 
people who tell these tales in our American 
magazines never cultivate beauty of style. 
Their depiction of wretchedness never has 
any color in the way of treatment. They 
write grimly and frigidly. Itis not so with 
the French. It is not even so with the 
under-rated ‘ Ouida,’ who, in spite of all 
her faults”— 

A sudden crisp, brief laugh (the laugh 
that I know so well as Basil’s) here made 
me pause. My friend and co-editor had 
been glancing over several new packets. 

‘* Here’s color,” he said, *‘ if you want it. 
Listen. It’s another story, and it’s called 
‘The Lost Intaglio.’” 

“Yes?” I said. ‘‘What a charming 

title! It makes me think of Italy and 
Browning, and all that.” 
“T don’t know what you mean by ‘all 
that,’” said Basil, rather coarsely, as I 
thought. ‘‘ However, here it is.” And he 
read: 

**The splendor of an Autumn sunset had just 
fallen upon the tludson, masses of purp'e cloud, 
flecked and frivged'with deep, livid, luminous 
gold, lay in the west, The river, in all its 
meandering scintillance, was visible from the 
dwelling lifted well above it, at whose doorway 
stood a young girl, with eyes of a wistful, bery! 
brilliancy, a face delicately tinged as the pink 
petal of a wild-rose, and a form whose rich 
exuberance of outline suggested that tropic, 
luxuriant symmetry which a full-bloomed Aug- 
ust peony, just freed from its florid bud, might 
more aptly typify. The young girl (whose dress 
was of delicate, clinging muslin, that draped 
itself in lilac folds about an alabaster neck and 
bust) peered from her place just beyond a porch, 
literally muffled in pearly, amber-tinted honey- 
suckles, at the river, which had now begun to 
crinkle and flash and glitter, like some gorgeous, 
tremulous, irradiate serpent, beneath the ast 
rays from the massively-piled, royally-thronged 
clouds of the magnificent dying sunset. Asshe 
thus stood, her hair”—— 


‘We will waive what her hair did,” I 
said. Very probably its golden meshes 
coruscated. Don’t tell me that it was of 
ebon gloss, however, and that it gave forth 
blue-black lusters. I am very tired of 
blue-black lusters in hair, Basil, which, by 
the way, I have never seen, and which I 
have always thus far taken uncomplaining- 
ly on credit. I understand you perfectly. 
You selected this pyrotechnical contribu- 
tor because you thought him (or her) a 
good off-set to the leaden, dolorous ex- 
ploits of our previous romancist,” 

Here I straightened myself in my chair, 
and continued, somewhat severely : 

‘Now, Basil, 1 don’t want to be made 
fun of. If you’re doing that to me, there’s 
no use in our going on editing The Gram- 
ercy, which I believe we are doing, how- 
ever temporarily. Let me be perfectly 
frank. Let us understand one another, as 
two editors, with a similar view toward the 
excellence of their magazine, should sensi- 
bly do. I abhor the chromatic person in 
literature as much as I execrate the monas- 
tic and hueless person. It is the difference 
between extravagance and economy. But 
economy always incites sympathy, while 
extravagance provokes censure. For this 
reason, while I was doubtful about the 
‘grayness’ of the Eunice Tang story, I am 
quite confident about the gaudy glories of 
‘The Lost Intaglio.’ Let it remain lost, 
please, and proceed to something else. 
We are losing time, and as yet have ac- 
cepted nothing.” ° 

Basil did not answer for some time. He 
had concerned bimself with another scroll, 
and was apparently reading passages from 
it here and there, 

‘‘This will not interest you,” he at length 
said, ‘‘ as you have never been abroad.” 





“ Ah1” I returned, rather shortly, nod- 


ding. ‘‘It was about time for you to re- 
mind me of that fact. Every two days, 
regularly, you do 80,” 

‘*Never having been abroad,” continued 
Basil, coldly and imperiously, ‘you will 
not appreciate the species of writer whom 
I now meet. He is the cold-blooded tray- 
eler who sees nothing. There is also the 
warm-blooded traveler who sees too much, 
and who, asa rule, is decidedly pleasanter 
company. The cold-blooded traveler who 
sees nothing, is my particular abhorrence. 
He seems to have an especial talent for 
getting up in the morning at unearthly 
hours, and catching trains and boats. His 
statistical knowledge is copious and un- 
erring. The hights of mountains, the 
widths of rivers, the depths of lakes, the 
lengths of tunnels are all familiar facts to 
him, Every ruin in Rome is labeled, to 
his imagination, with a certain number, 
followed by ‘ A.D,’ or ‘ B.O,’, as if it were 
the picture in a salon, referring you to 
some catalogue. The catalogue, in this 
case, lies inside the traveler’s glacial, disci- 
plined, mathematic brain. This is what 
he writes of Lucerne, that loveliest spot in 
the loveliest country of the world: 

“I reached the handsome hotel called the 
Schweizerhoff, at about seven o’clock in the 
evening. There was a full moon, which 
beamed over the lake and its surrounding moun- 
tains with an agreeable effect. [O shaces of all 
the dead poets! To think of calling moonlight 
on the lake of Lucerne ‘an agreeable effect’ !) 
The highest mountain visible from this pretty 
and romantic Swiss town, is, as F soon ascer- 
tained, is "— 

‘*Oh! please don’t tell me, Basil,” I 
broke in. ‘TI am afraid it might haunt me 
if I ever went there. I, too, have had some 
literary experience in the cold-blooded 
traveler. Let us reject him mercilessly, 
and teach him a lesson in decent enthusi- 
asm.” 

‘*How odd!” exclaimed Bagil, in a mo- 
ment. ‘‘We were just speaking of the 
warm-blooded traveler, and lo, he appears! 
But what is still stranger he is also in 
Switzerland ; on the Rigi, this time. Hear 
what he says: 

“This view of the Bernese Oberland range 
from the Rigi-kulm is one of the grandest that 
human vision can command. Towering superb- 
ly aloft in luminous majesty, peak after peak 
lifts iteelf through diaphanous wreaths of float- 
ing cioud to the crystalline heaven of heavens be- 
yond. The dazzling eublimity of this pale, gio- 
rious amphitheater, curving so grandly and 
etherially on either side of you, may not be told 
in language, but rather demands thore vast sym- 
phonic interpretatiuns of which music alone is 
capable. You feel that the unsullied chastity of 
these radiant summits were the fit abode of 
some godlike race, cold as the splintry aplendors 
of ice which would engird them and crue] as the 
remorseless avalanches which” — 


“Upon my word, Basil,” I broke in at 
this point, “the warm-blooded traveler, 
when you read him,makes you sigh for the 
cold, and vice verea. I suppose it all comes 
to this: that all extremes of literary ex- 
pression are objectionable. There was 
never a time, I think, when this was so 
clearly understood by the best writers as 
now. Perhaps they understand it too clear- 
ly, and cultivate manner at the expense of 
matter. It is certainly a most self-con- 
scious age in letters.” 

“You are right,” said Basil, dropping 
the impassioned tourist’s budget upon the 
floor, whence he had taken it, and secur. 
ing another roll of writing. ‘It is an era 
dedicated to taste, though one wouldn’t 
think so to examine most of this rubbish 
here. Now, genius and taste are rarely in- 
separable. The greatest often lacked it. 
Think of the doleful prolixity of Homer's 
‘Catalogue of the Ships.’ It’s almost as 
bad as Walt Whitman at his most sane and 
decent. Ah! What have we here?” Basil 
continued. ‘A piece of American humor, 
as I’m alive!” 

‘*That sounds hopeful,” I said. 

** But alas, it doesn’t look so,” my friend 
replied, after a critical pause. 

“Vulgar, eh?” I queried. 

“Judge for yourself,” said Basil. ‘It 
is entitled ‘Spring Meditations.’” And he 
began: 

“Now, as the diphtherial mildness of another 
Spring comes tripping it on that particular 
light fantestic that during such occasions she 
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free-lunch hash to be A 1, delicately warbles: 
* Why should [ not Varst forth into the profuse 
strains of an unpremeditated, real, double-back 
action, two-dollar pome? I will!’ (And when 
the professional pote wills he decidedly Wil- 
liams.) ‘For lo! the Spring pantaloons and the 
casimir vest have blossomed sweetly on the 
doorsteps of the Bowery clothing stores; and 
last night was it not so warm that more than 
one Leander conducted his adored Elmira 
whither the salubrious ice cream plant yieldeth 
its pearly or rosy fruit, and the words ‘two 
spoons’ are murmured with what would very 
often seem like a double-barreled signifi- 
cance?” 

“Oh! that will do!” [here cried. ‘It’s 
a somewhat exaggerated specimen, per- 
haps, but it shows the degradation to which 
American humor bas fallen. Eccentricity, 
extravagance and vulgarity are riotous in 
it. The most vicious punning of Eliza- 
bethaa days hardly equals this grotesque 
dementia. Iam sure that if you had gone 
a little further in that article you would 
have encountered an old hoop-skirt and a 
string of sausages. Those belong to the 
stock-in-trade of such gentlemen as our 
present humorist; no essay is complete 
without them. How pitiable the whole 
thing is! This slangy barbarism is the 
very gangrene of humor; it eats out the joke. 
and leaves only a thin shell of oddity bebind 
it. I look in vain, among modern writers, 
for a humorist who is at once honest, 
robust, and refined. Whenever humor is 
very good, nowadays, we find its drollery 
linked with the quality of slyness. When. 
ever it is very bad, we find that it has the 
shriek and atrut of Bedlam in it. And 
when it is very good it is no longer original, 
distinctive. You nearly always feel that 
Brown might have written it quite as well 
as Jones.” 

**I doubt if any humor ever is good,” 
answered Basil, ‘‘ which possesses the ele- 
ment of strangeness. I should say that a 
great fatigue had come over the modern 
mind in this way. We want a new visible 
nerve to be touched; we are tired of laugh- 
ing legitimately. It was said of Peter the 
Great that he always put red pepper into 
his brandy; it seems to me, in this connec- 
tion, that we do something of the same sort. 
Hood and Thackeray appear tame to-day 
to many of those who have fed upon the 
biearrerie of ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land,’ Gilbert’s ‘Bab Ballads,’ or Mark 
Twain. 

‘* But what have we next?” 

‘* A dramatic tale,” replied Basil, ‘‘ which 
I need only read you fragments of. It is 
like this; ‘ 

* Leoline drew herself up to her full hight, 
and gazed at Gordon Chetwynde with the de- 
meanor of an insulted empress.” 

“‘[see. Basil have you ever had any expe- 
rience in that matter of a person drawing 
himeelf or herself up to his or her ful? hight? 
We have both of us heard of the operation 
since we were urchins and read the blood- 
curdling serials in The Weekly Wake-Me-Up, 
But when we consider the matter rationally, 
how can one draw one’s self up to a full 
hight? The full hight of a human being is 
measured by his physical stature. Are 
there degrees of length, so to speak, in our 
atmospheric displacement? If I have a full 
hight to draw myself up to when I am so 
inclined, then I must have a hight which 
is less full, and which I employ, as it were, 
for ordinary and less emotional purposes. 
But I am not conscious of being con- 
structed on any such open-and-shut system. 
Are you?” 

** We are neither heroes nor heroines of a 
thrilling romance—as yet,” said Basil grim- 
ly. 
** And yet the popularity of that ancient, 
threadbare plrase! Is it not extraor- 
dinary?” 

“ Very,” asscnted Basil. ‘‘ Here is some- 
thing else, further on in this harrowing 
tale, of a like unaccountability: 


“She dared not meet his accusing gaze, but 
cowered before him, like ’— 

“A guilty thing!” I cried. ‘‘Youneedn’t 
tell me, Basil, that she did not cower 
before him like a guilty thing; for, if you 
do, I shall know that you are deceiving 
me!” 

Basil nodded as he tossed the manuscript 
away. 

**Bhe does so cower,” he said. 

“Why lke a guilty thing?” I asked, 
analytically. ‘‘It has been written a hun- 





dred thousand times; and yet who has 
ever paused to ask what it means, pro- 
vided it means anything? What sort of a 
guilty thing is it that thus habitually 
cowers? Are things customarily guilty? 
And even if we admit that a thing can be 
guilty, is cowering one of its known and 
recognized attributes? More than this; 
what is the special process referred to by 
the word ‘cowering’ in connection with 
the word ‘ thing’?” 

‘* With apologies for interrupting your 
series of conundrums,” said Basil, blandly, 
having provided himself with new material, 
‘let me read you this. It is presumably 
a historical paper, and it is called ‘ James, 
the Second as King, Man, and Husband.” 
I will give the punctuation, just as it ap- 
pears—or, rather, as it does nvt appear.” 

** Don’t!” I moaned. 

‘*T won't, if you say not to,” said Basil. 
‘* It goes on for twenty pages of closely 
written foolscap without the trace of a 
comma, even.” 

‘“*Throw it away,” I said, mercilessly. 
‘“*The writer who does not know when 
or where to stop, deserves to be put a stop 
to. Thave often heard of capable writers 
who had no sense of punctuation; but I 
always have felt that these statements re- 
garding them were baseless rumors. I can 
forgive ignorance about colons and semi- 
colons and points of interrogation. But I 
think that the writer whose thoughts rush 
sorapidly that he is oblivious of all the 
most obvious pauses, must have more 
speed than depth, and more fluency than 
force. The meritorious writers (if any 
really exist) who have ignored their com- 
mas and their periods, have done so, I be- 
lieve, through some deliberate affectation 
of carelessness; and in the full record of 
literary development it would be hard to 
find any form of such idle vanity which 
has not, I regret to say, existed.” 

‘*Here is a tale of society,” said Basil, 
soon afterward. ‘It is extremely elegant, 
in its way. I’ve always rather prided my- 
self on my French pronunciation, as you 
know”— 

‘** And as you need not state,” I shot in. 

‘Very well. Now I have an oppor- 
tunity. Attend! It is a story of mixed 
society—mixed in an international sense. 
It opens in a Parisian drawing-room on the 
Rue Balzac, where Americans and French 
seem to be about equally congregated: 

“The salon of Madame Carolan was bril- 
liantly lighted for a soirée dansante. Elegance, 
comfort and even a certain careless laissez-aller 
were all apparent in this charming suite, with 
its cozy alcoves o2 l'amour peut se nicher, and 
its sequestered divans, each one suited for a 
delicious solitude-d-deux, Madame Carolan her- 
self made a hostess who had justly been pro- 
nounced ravissante; she was bon enfant and 
yet always grande dame, and many a femme du 
monde among her large circle of French and 
American friends envied her the especial grace 
and désiuvolture which had already secured for 
her an actual rénommée in more than one Euro- 
pean capital, She was pe‘ite, and had narrowly 
eacaped embonpoint ; but "— 

‘‘Do you know that we have been at 
this sort of thing an hour and a half 
already?” I here said to Basil, watch in 
hand. ‘It is now five o’clock. I had no 
idea that the time would pass soswiftly.” 

‘*Tt always does,” said Basil, ‘‘ when we 
are arraigning, denouncing and trampling 
upon our fellow creatures. You should 
remember that few occupations in life 
bring so pleasurable a zest as these.” 

**It is now five o’clock,” I said. ‘If 
we meet Julian by seven, we must allow 
ourselves an hour in which to get up-town 
and dress; so that, everything considered, 
we have only an hour longer in which to 
edit The Gramercy. Well, we ought to 
accomplish something definite in that time, 
surely.” 

‘*Humph! our accomplishment during 
the space of an hour and a half has been 
rather indefinite, I should say.” 

‘You are right, Basil. But certainly, 
we have been unfortunate in our random 
selections thus far. That, I fancy, is the 
sole explanation. Let us begin again.” 

We did begin again. This time I read 
and Besil listened. The first manuscript 
that I read from was a positive turmoil of 
parentheses. The author was seemingly 
in such wild haste to express himself that 
he found it almost impossible to achieve 
one clear, untrammeled sentence. There 





was always another sentence breaking 
through the crust of the last, with a sort of 
eruptive eagerness. Here is a specimen of 
what I mean, taken from the central pages 
of the work, which was a biographical ac- 
count of a young poet who had died in 


comparative obscurity after having written - 


certain verses that may or may not have 
deserved the heed of his time: 

“Alan Forsyth did not live (as his most 
charitable critics will hereafter, howsoever un- 
willingly concede) a life—looking upon life from 
tbe unbiased, moral, and not the prejudiced 
moralistic standpoint—wholly blameless or even 
creditable. His blood—the blood of a passionate, 
ardent nature—ran (as it so often runs with men 
of his exct ptional temperament) warm and fleet. 
Impulse (and I do not desire to convey by this 
worl a suggestion of vicious or disorderly im- 
pulse) was (in so far as I have been able to ob- 
serve during an almost life-long intimacy with 
the man) dominating and paramount through 
all his thoughts and deeds.” 

And so on, laboriously and intricately, to 
the end of the article. 

‘It’s rather interesting,” said Basil, in 
placid irony. ‘‘It is so entirely correct 
and yet so studiously complicated. There 
is something Chinese about it, Jasper; it 
has such an industrious, labyrinthine 
effect ; it reminds me of those ivory balls, 
carved one within another, which come 
from the land of pagodas and mandarins.” 

“I'm glad you like it in any way,” I 
said, ‘‘ for I don’t.” And soon afterward, 
Iadded: ‘‘ Here is a manuscript that illus- 
trate as great a vice as the parenthetical 
one. It is astory told altogether in the 
present tense.” And I read onee more at 
random from the fourth or fifth page of a 
fresh piece of writing: 

‘* Gladys stands near one of the large drawing- 
room windows, looking out at the heavy Sum- 
mer rain as it slants in glistening profusion 
down upon the green lawn outside. ‘ A country 
house in a rain-storm is a pretty stupid affair,’ 
she murmurs to Mrs. Ashmead, witha pert turn 
of her rosy neck in that lady’s direction. ‘ And 
especially,’ she adds, ‘when one is quartered 
with a dull, tiresome old fogy, like your friend, 
Mr. Ralph Sandham.’ The words are hardly 
out of Gladys’s mouth when she hears a tell-tale 
step sound near the velvet portitre which sepa- 
rates drawing-room from library. An instant 
later, with a scream of alarm, she has faced Mr. 
Sandham himself.” 

‘‘Whom she afterward marries,” said 
Basil. ‘‘I know that kind of story so 
well! Everything is told in the ‘historic 
present’—a mannerism caught and copied 
from Thackeray, who now and then used it 
powerfully—and the heroine is always a 
hoyden, a vixen, or a gymnastic kind of 
romp. The hero always first encounters 
herin the act of doing something particu- 
larly outrageous, like strutting round in 
her brother’s coat and trousers, or climb- 
ing one of the orchard trees to steal birds’ 
nests. It’s the Rhoda Broughton school, 
you know. Happily, it is going out of 
fashion, just now; but a few years ago the 
‘silly lady novelists,’ as George Eliot calls 
them, mustered very stroogly under the 
Broughton banner. I remember a tale of 
this sort which had an immense popular- 
ity. The heroine began her acquaintance 
with the hero by poking the end of her 
umbrella into his eye and partially blinding 
him. Time presses, and I wouldn’t care to 
have it on my conscience that I had 
accepted flummery like this for The Gram- 
ercy, even faute de mieux.” 

‘* Here is something peculiar in the Way 
of style,” I presently said. ‘‘ Just listen. 


“Twas a child of strange and almost elfin 
instincts—instinets which many friends and as- 
sociates had frequently observed; observed 
more than once, too, with astonishment and 
derision as well. It might be said of me that I 
was swayed almost wholly by the force of imagi- 
nation ; imagination fed and fostered by the in- 
fluences of a faulty and careless education ; an 
education which”— 


‘** Recollect,” said Basil, at this point, 
‘*that you and [ are trying to edit The 
Gramercy— The Gramercy, a magazine tem- 
porarily entrusted to our management; a 
management which has thus far resulted in 
the discovery of no useful contribution for 
its real editor, an editor who will expect us 
to turn up punctually at the hour of seven; 
an hour which, when everything is con- 
sidered, cannot be called far off.” 

I laughed loudly; for Basil’s manner, 
while he thus dealt in parody, was so 
absurdly serious. 








‘* What on earth is to be done?” I at 
length said. ‘‘ We have been put on our 
honor.” 

‘* Of course we have.” 

‘We can’t accept trash, knowing it to be 
trash.” 

‘* Unfortunately, we can’t. We might 
make an effort to do so, and see what 
Opinions we would reach, however.” 

**Basil!” I said, in stern rebuke, ‘‘ you 
can’t mean anything so horrible.” 

‘* Temptation is at the root of all crime,” 
returned Basil, stolidly. ‘* We don’t want 
to go to Julian Barlowe empty-handed and 
acknowledge our utter defeat.” 

‘*Certainly we do not. But, as I said, 
we are on our honor.” 

‘* So is he on his.” 

‘*T don’t understand you, Basil.” 

‘*It would be fun to make him publish 
next month, something ridiculously bad 
because we had both agreed upon its ex- 
cellence.” 

‘*Such depravity,” I said, ‘is unthink- 
able. At least it is tome. You can do as 
you choose.” 

‘+ But you forget,” anywered Basil, strok- 
ing his beardless chin, ‘‘ that we might be 
committing an act of the most beautiful 
mercy.” 

** Mercy?” I exclaimed. 

‘* Yes; think of the feelings of our pre- 
ferred author. With what delight he would 
see himself in Zhe Gramercy next month! 
The emolument which Julian would be 
forced to give him for his article might 
put bread in the mouths of his starving 
babes.” 

Here Basil looked at me, with a face full 
of the most pathetic earnestness. 

‘Jasper, ought we, through a mere 
qualm of literary compunction, to disre- 
gard this chance of aiding a fellow-crea- 
ture? Allowing that our fault of decep- 
tion might be a grievous one, would not 
its magnitude dwindle to nothing beside the 
philanthropy—yes, philanthropy i the 
word—of its underlying motive?” 

‘In the name of decency”— I burst 
forth, rising; and then a minute twinkle in 
Basil’s grave eye betrayed him, and I fin- 
ished my sentence of reproach with another 
laugh. 

He laughed, too, in his characteristic 
way, ana afterward we stared at each other 
with a comic yet genuine despair. 

‘I’m afraid it’s no use,” I said. 

‘*I’'m afraid it isn’t,” replied Basil, with 
more sincerity than grammar. 

“Still,” he pursued. ‘‘we might try 
again.” 

We did try again. But it was only a 
repetition of the previous failure. Instead 
of one reading, now, we both read. But 
this new pressure of search was also futile. 
I might give many more instances of the 
eccentricities and solecisms and actual 
abominations which we met. But it need 
now only: be recorded that we at last some- 
what ruefully left the office of The Gram- 
ercy, and went up-town. 

Julian had a charming dinner prepared 
for ns at Delmonico’s. He made no men- 
tion whatever of our recent labors until the 
third or fourth course was being served. 
And then he said, with an off-hand air: 

‘*Oh! by the way, boys, what success 
this afternoon?” 

I looked at Basil, who did not return my 
glance, but solemnly munched an olive. 

‘*None, Julian,” I presently said. ‘‘ Are 
you quite sure that you dido’t play a trick 
upon us ?” 

Here Basil showed asudden attentiveness 

“A trick?” asked Julian. ‘‘ How?” 

‘* By putting us where we could lay our 
hands only upon your ‘rejected ad- 
dresses,’” I said. ‘‘Or something of that 
sort, you know.” 

**Not a bit of it!” exclaimed Julian, 
stoutly. ‘‘ Everything you saw was matter 
that has been drifting in upon me during 
the past two months orso. It was quite 
unsolicited, and I have not yet had time to 


/examine it. Don’t you believe me, boys, 


when I tell you this?” 

** Of course we do,” said Basil. ‘And 
it only proves to us the enormous difficulty 
of editing a magazine. What on earth 
shall you do with all that rubbish? Many 
of the manuscripts were accompanied with 
notes and postage-stamps.” 

**T shall take a week or so for purposes 
of general clearing-out,” said Julian. 
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“But the contributions which you do 
publish?” Iasked. ‘‘ What are they?” 

‘‘Oh! I open everything. A man gets 
to have a sort of instinct that an article is 
possibly acceptable. [I've pigeon-holed 
some of these; I’ve actually accepted a lot 
more. But, after all, it is the trained men 
and women—those who have already won 
their spurs—whose work, for the most part, 
can be used. Sometimes these writers fail 
me; but not often. You sce, they have all 
been in that dismal mass years ago. They 
have served their apprenticeship. It’s the 
only road to real success, in most cases; 
there’s no royal one that I know of. Well 
(and here Julian addressed himself a little 
more to Basil, I thought, than he did to me), 
how do you like being editors for an after- 
noon?” 

‘*T like it so little,” said Basil, ‘‘ that I 
shouldn’t like to have my term of office 
prolonged.” 

We all laughed, and then I said, while a 
savory canvas-back was being served us: 

‘There are more things in tke editing of 
a magazine, Julian, than either Basil’s or 
my own philosophy had dreamed of.” 

New Yor« Ciry. 
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THE LITTLE MAN. 
BY JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 


He drove a span of milk-white steeds, 
Right through the paved and busy town— 
A little lad decked out in lace, 
And crimson Mother-Hubbard gown. 


He touched his steeds up with his whip, 
And cried ; *‘Get up there and go long !” 
Just like a man, for all the world, 
And sometimes shouted out a song. 


Tis true the steeds kept sober pace, 
And little heeded whip or voice ; 
For they were nurse’s apron strings, 
Which were this happy young man’s choice, 


But then he brought them up so short, 
The bow untied, and down he fell ; 
He'd only thought to take a drive, 
But got a runaway as well. 


For nurse, good-natured, skipped along— 
Or would have, but he held her fast— 
Nor minded not rough knocks or dirt, 
A little man unto the last, 
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THE REAL ORIGINAL BLUE- 
BEARD. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 








In the days of the Grand Monarque, 
there were two brothers called Claude and 
Charles Perrault. The first designed the 
fumous colonnade of the Louvre; the latter 
wrote some very ambitious poems and dis- 
putations, of which he was very proud, 
and some exquisite fairy tales, of which he 
thought very little. Nobody now cares 
anything about his poems; but every one 
is familiar with his ‘‘ Hop-o’-My-Thumb,” 
‘* Riquet with the Tuft,” and his still more 
famous ‘‘ Blue-beard.’’ Many of Perrault’s 
fairy tales are purely imaginative; others 
are based upon Jegends or historic facts, 
which were already well known; and 
among the latter class is ‘‘ Blue-beard.” 

The home of the true Blue-beard was 
Brittany. Take a map and look for the 
river Blavet. At the point where it 
changes its course from east to west there 
is a desolate, rocky promontory, and on 
its summit the remains of stone fortifica- 
tions. It is still cal‘ed Castel Finans; and, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, it was the 
stronghold of Blue-beard, whose real name 
was Comorre, the cursed. 

He lived about 1300 years ago; but, in 
order to begin the story at the beginning, 
we must go still further back to the time 
when Grallon the Great, a British prince, 
emigrated to Breton, and built the famous 
city of Is, whence, some scholars say, the 
city of Par-is derived its name. This was 
long before King Arthur and his famous 
knights fought dragons and redressed 
wrongs in Grallon’s native isle. Grallon 
had a daughter, a beautiful and wicked 
princess, called Ahés, and she gave her 
name to the quaint old city of Carhaix— 
Ker-Ahés, which still stands, full of high- 
peaked, queer-gabled houses, between Lori- 
ent and Roscoff. 

Well, in A. D. 520, Carhaix was taken 
from Grallon’s descendant by a notorious 
bandit called Finans, or Comorre, This 





was when Prince Arthur reigned in Brit- 
ain; but it was an age of great and general 
misrule and oppression; an age which al- 
lowed many bad, brave men to carve out 
kingdoms for themselves, and Comorre was 
only following the prevalent law, which 
was: 

* That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

Comorre was a brutal tyrant, worse even 
than the traditional Blue-beard; for he 
killed his sons as well as his wives; al- 
though one of them was such a holy man 
that he was canonized after his death. The 
incidents of his life adorn the church door 
at Carhaix; and in one of the groups he is 
represented as holding his head on his 
hands; so we may presume that he was be- 
headed by his father’s order. While ruling 
at Carhaix, Comorre married four wives, all 
of whom mysteriously disappeared. Then 
he fell in love with Triphyne, the daughter 
of the Count of Vannes. 

But he was so universally abhorred for 
his unnatural cruelty that he did not dare 
to ask her hand himself. So he sent for 
St. Gildas, whose fame for sanctity was all 
over Brittany. He built the abbey which 
bears his name, overlooking the bay of 
Quiberon, and of which, six hundred years 
later, the renowned Abelard was abbot. 
St. Gildas answered readily the call of 
Comorre. He desired to convert him, 
and when requested to go and ask for the 
hand of Triphyne, he did his best to for- 
ward the marriage. He hoped to prevent 
war and bloodshed, and to bind Comorre to 
a better life through the influence of a 
wife whom he loved. 

Triphyne was not willing to go to Castel 
Finans; but she consented finally on con- 
dition that, the very bour Comorre tired of 
her, she should be allowed to return in 
honor and safety to her father’s court. 
Comorre promised all that was required, 
and the marriage was splendidly solem- 
nized at Vannes. 

So far the monkish chronicles gathered 
by Albert Le Grand agree with the more 
important evidence of the frescoes dis- 
covered a few yearsago near Napoleonville ; 
but as the monks were writing to glorify 
St. Gildas, they tell the story to suit that 
aim. According to them, very soon after 
Triphyne arrived at Castle Finans she saw 
a change in her husband’s manner. His 
brow was ever black with anger, his words 
few and rough. Ste became terrified, and 
one morning, in a sudden panic, mounted 
her palfrey and fled. 

Her flight was immediately Mise 
ered. She was pursued by Comorre, 
dragged from the thicket in which 
she had hid, to the high road, and 
beheaded. Then Comorre left the body and 
went back to his castle; but a servant who 
had accompanied her, reached Vannes and 
told what had been done to her mistress. 
The poor lady’s remains were recovered by 
her father, and St. Gildas was sent for to 
see the result of his advice. 

The saint wasterribly angry, and much 
troubled; and, according to the monks, by 
a wonderful prayer, full of sublime faith, 
he restored Triphyne to life. Then he 
went to Castel Finans, but Comorre refused 
to admit him. So the holy man threw a 
handful of dust against the walls, and they 
instantly crumbled away. Comorre was 
not killed; he escaped to another castle 
which he possessed, and continued his 
course of sin and cruelty, until a convoca- 
tion of bishops met upon his case, and sol- 
emoly cursed him. He was immediately 
seized with some awful malady, and his 
soul was borne to Hell on a stream of blood. 

This is the story as told for the glorifica- 
tion of St. Gildas and the convocation of 
bishops; but ia the vault of the chapel of 
St. Nicholas de Bienzy, south of Napoleon- 
ville, some workmen discovered abeut 
twenty years ago a set of frescoes which 
tell the story as Perrault toldit. The first 
is the marriage of Comorre and Triphyne 
at Vannes; and the beard of Comorre is 
painted blueish-black. The second ex- 
hibits Comorre starting on some warlike 
expedition, and handing Triphyne a key. 
The third is the mysterious chamber; the 
door is open, and the seven murdered 
wives hang against the wall. Then follows 
the scene of the terrible question ‘‘ Where 

is the key?” Triphyne is on her knees, 





sister Anne is looking anxiously out of the 











window. In the last, Comorre is putting 
the rope round Triphyne’s neck; but her 
brothers, accompanied by St. Gildas in his 
holy robes, are at the door. ~ 

These frescoes were certainly executed 
more than three hundred years ago, and 
before Le Grand wrote his lives of the 
Breton Saints; yet they only give form 
and color to the far more ancient oral 
tradition preserved by the almost pre- 
historic city of Carhaix; Carhaix, the city 
of Comorre. It is worth noticing in pass- 
ing that, less than one hundred and fifty 
years ago, Carhaix obtained a kind of 
piteous notoriety as the first landing place 
of ‘‘ bonnie Prince Charlie ” after his escape 
from Scotland and the fatal field of Cullo- 
den. 

The dreadful death procured by the 
bishops for Comorre is not ratified by pop- 
ular tradition, which asserts thet he was 
killed in battle, at a spot called Willow 
Bough, near the hights of Arez. Within 
avery few years a large stone was pointed 
out as the ome covering the grave of 
Comorre, theCursed, who was—if the fres- 
coes of St. Nicholas de Bienzy are to be 
believed—without much doubt, the real 
Blue-beard. 


New Yor« Crry. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Commumoations for thie department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tut lxDEPENDENT, Yew York. 





PECULIAR PUZZLE, 


1 2 
8 6 
4 7 
5 8 
9 
10 
ll 


1, 2, the initials of an important seaport on 
the western coast of United States; 3, 4, 5, why; 
6, 7, 8, occupying an inferior position ; 9, 10, 
11, phonetic spelling of going wrong , 1, 3, 4, 
5, 9,10, 11, beneficial in the Spring for the 
bringing of 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 2p. 


RIDDLE, 

Oliver (Cromwell). 

Oil, ire, ore, lie, roe, roi, vie, rove, role, over, 
rive, Riel, love, viol, veil, evil, olive, liver, 
live, Eli, Levi, Loire. 

UNIONS. 

1, Harps-i-chord; 2, cat-a-mount; 3, pent-e- 
cost; 4, man-i-fold;5, pen-i-tent;6, par-a-pet; 
7, term-i-nation ; 8, pant-o-mime ; 9, and-a- man ; 
10, rap-a-city. 


ALPHABETICAL ENIGMA, 


Alter, bohea, crave, dingy, elkes, fosse, gager, 
heirs, invent, juice, kings, legal, macaw, nigher, 
ogres, phials, quest, ratan, sumac, tiara, unsex, 
Venus, weeds, ex-wag, yea-yea, zeta, zeal, zerus. 

CentraL Acrostic.—Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, New Year. 

REVERSED WORDS, 

1. Keel; 2, reel; 8, pool; 4, coil; 5, tide; 6, 

mode; 7, span; 8, spit; 9, stab; 10, trig. 


ANAGRAMS OF AUTHORS, 


. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

. Lord McCaulay. 

. John Milton. 

. Mary Mitford, 

. Frances Burnett. 

. Charles Egbert Craddock. 
Mary Murfree, 

. Louisa Alcott. 

. Bret’ Harte. 


———— 
FRAUDS AND IMITATIONS. 
Let it be —— understood that ya 
Oxygen is only made and 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Lacest, 
Philadelphia. Any substance made elsew 
and called Morro gah Oxygen, is bp te 
worthless, and who try it throw 
away their money, as as they will in the end dis- 
cover. Send for their treatise on Compound 
Oxygen. It will be mailed f: 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and sitting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE, Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc., in Cane. 

New and THOROUGHLYSUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pteces. 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 

licited. Prices in Plain Figures. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wilt be giad to recewe any 
pracneal hints, suggestions of information thut 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epectally wmierested.| 


PRACTICAL FARM NOTES. 


BY AGRIOOLA. 








Tux strawberry patch must not be neglected 
after fruiting any more than before it, if the 
largest productiveness is expected for another 
year. Olear up the rows so that the runners 
which will now put forth may find a place for 
rooting. These young plants may afterward be 
removed to a new bed, which, in this way, can be 
formed every second year. 





An old farmer of our acquaintance says he is 
never bothered with crows pulling bia corn, and 
he never uses twine or scarecrows. He simply 
feeds the crows « little, Six quarts of corn 
scattered, a couple of quarts at a time, as far as 
it oan be thrown, at two or three different times 
during the season when corn is apt to be pulled, 
prevents any serious depredations, This has 
proven successful even when the cornfield has 
adjoined woodland where crows ‘‘ most do con- 
gregate.”’ Pal 

But another equally practical farmer said, in 
our hearing, that all he wanted to protect bis 
young corn from the crows was plenty of plas- 
ter, He claims no crow will touch a bill of corn 
white with plaster. And then the plaster is just 
where it is wanted, besides. The greatest ob- 
jection would be the necessity of frequent ap- 


small a compaes, They should not only be put 
in or on the hill, but around it and along in the 
rows, This method requirea more fertilizer, to 
be sure ; but then it does some lasting benefit, 





It is hardly possible to cultivate corn too 
much from the time it appears above ground 
until it is two or three feet in hight. Some 
would not even stop then. The soil will stand 
the drought, in case it comes, much better if 
well cultivated. The cultivation should not 
be deep, and some of our best farmers never 
put a plow in their cornfields, believing it in- 
jurious to the roots, Keep the cultivator mov- 
ing isa good motto. 

Put in some corn for fodder now, if not done 
before. Double the amount of hay might be 
spared tor market if more corn fodder were 
raised to feed early in the Winter. Corn may be 
drilied even in the month of July and cured 
then in time to be housed before Winter. We 
need not reduce the numbers of our stock when 
there is a shortage of hay, if we provide suffi- 
cient corn fodder. Sweet corn will give the best 
satisfaction, a farmer of our acquaintance 
claiming it to be worth as much as good hay for 
feeding purposes when well-cured and put under 
cover, It should mature thoronghly in order to 
cure well, 

We gota poiut the other day on putting in 
corn without drills, While one man plows the 
tield, another follows, strewing the corn in the 
furrow. The plowman goes sround about twice 
to the sower’s once; thus the corn will appear 
in every other row, making it far enough 
apart to grow to a good sige, though not far 
enough for cultivation, 

A successful ensilager (if there is such a word) 
says that one secret in succeeding with the silo 
18 to have the fodder that is to fill the silo ma- 
tured well. And further, that a cheap wooden 
silo is just as good as one of stone and concrete. 
Money can easily be thrown away in silos; but 
one of reasonable cost is worthy a place on any 
farm. 


Last week we saw one of the finest fields of 
raspberries that ever came under our observa- 
tion. The bushes were literally covered, They 
were black caps. The abundance of the yield 
was attributed to twofacts. Last year frost de- 
stroyed the blossoms and no fruit set; the 
plants rested. Further, the absence of fruit 
allowed early and continuous cultivation of the 
soil; all weeds were kept down, and the soil was 
kept moist by cultivation, or at least did not suffer 
from dry weather. Then, this Spring, after the 
berries had set, the new growth was pinched 
back, forcing the entire strength of the plant to 
fruit production, The resuite are evident in 
one of the finest raspberry crops, experienced 
horticulturists say, that. was ever grown. 


Many farmers are wisely debating the ques- 
tion of making their clover and timothy a 
special crop ; that is, of sowing them apart from 
rye or wheat, as is now usually done. The present 
methods have objections. The rye or wheat 
being taken off, the stubble cut short, the 
scorching sup, and oftentimes lack of rain, 
thakes sure work With the feeble grass plant. If 


strength of the soil, would be nourished in the 
sup, not suddenly exposed to it, and would have 
naught to impede growth ordinarily. To this it 
may be opposed that we cannot afford to devote 
our fields to this crop, which would not yield its 
harvest until the second year. But, be it known, 
there are numerous farmers who, doing their 
best, cannot secure a good *‘ catch” of seeding, 
and year after year throw away several dollars 
worth of seed, Some new methods will need to 
be adopted on some farms ere long. 


There is a right and a wrong time to cut hay. 
Theoretically, grass mown when approaching 
the blossom stage is worth twenty-five cents per 
hundred for feeding, while the same grass, cut 
after bloom, is worth eight cents on the hun- 
dred less—a very material difference, Moreover, 
good hay is worth several dollars per ton more 
than poor hay, and the whole difference in price 
may be made in the curing. A word to the 
wise is sufficient in this as in other things. 





RECIPES FOR THE KITCHEN. 





TOMATO OMELET. 


Pur a pint of canned or stewed tomatoes into 
an open stewpan and let it simmer for half an 
hour. Season with salt and pepper and a table- 
spoonful of butter. Beat six eggs well, and add 
to them a level teaspoonful of salt and three 
tablespoonfuls of water. Put a generous table- 
spoonful of butter into a large omelet pan or 
frying pan, and when it becomes white and 
frothy pour the eggs into it. Shake over a very 
hot fire until the eggs begin to thicken and took 
creamy ; then pour in the hot tomatoes, spread- 
ing them over the middle of the omelet. Roll 
up quickly, and after browning for an instant, 
turn out on a warm dish and serve immediately. 
Care should be taken to have a hot fire; for, 
without great heat, an omelet will be hard and 
heavy, Oysters, cheese, chicken, ham, and 
indeed, nearly all kinds of meat and fish, may 
be used in the same way as tomatoes, When 
meat or fish is used it should first be heated in a 
little sauce. Cheese is simply grated and 
sprinkled over the omelet just before the roll- 
ing. 

MARQUISE PUDDING, 

Open a two-pound can of preserved pears, 
drain them from the liquid, cut them small and 
run them through asieve. Add half a pint of 
white sugar syrup. Cut up two pineapples into 
small slices, and then into small dice. Add 
their weight of sugar and a pint of water. Sim- 
mer half an hour. Set aside to cool. Boil half 
a pound of dried cherries in halfa pint of syrup, 
and cool, Surround the ice-cream freezer with 
ice, put the pear pulp into it and work it until 
partly frozen, Add, while working the pears 
with the spatula, the well- beaten whites of four 
eggs. Drain the cherries and the pineapple from 
the syrup and add them, and, when nearly frozen, 
put the mixture in an ice-pudding mold. Sur- 
round it with ice and salt until wanted. 


STEWED CUCUMBERS. 

Cut them lengthwise, lay them for a few mo- 
ments in a pan of cold water. Take a small 
saucepan, give it a tablespounful of gvod butter. 
Put in the sliced cucumbers, sprinkle them 
gently with salt and pepper. Add a gill of cold 
water, and set the pap, closely covered, where 
the cucumbers will cook slowly for half an hour 
or more, Give them a little stir once in a while, 
but do not break them more than you can help. 
When they are transparently tender, you can 
serve them at once, or you can add a little cream, 
shaking the pan softly as you do so. 


KIDNEYS A LA MAITRE D' HOTEL. 


Plunge some mutton kidneys in boiling water ; 
open them down the center, but do not sepa- 
rate them. Peel and place a skewer across 
them to keep them open. Pepper, salt and dip 
them into melted butter. Broil them over a 
clear fire, on both sides, cooking the cut side 
first. Remove the skewers; have ready some 
maitre d’hotel butter, that is butter beaten up 
with chopped parsley, salt, pepper and a little 
lemon juice. Put some of this butter into the 
hollow of each kidney, and serve hot, 


POTATOES WITH CREAM. 

The mistake usually made in preparing this 
excellent dish is that many economical house- 
wives use cold boiled potatoes left from the pre- 
ceding day. True economy would have been in 
boiling just enough for each meal; but for po- 
tatoes with cream, see to it that they are boiled 
and afterward cut up while warm, and sea- 
soned with salt and pepper. Boil half a pint of 
cream, add to ita walnut of butter, and add the 
potatoes to it. If milk is used, it may be thick- 
ened a little with flour. 


EGGS AND GREEN PEAS. 

Boil one gili of green peas. Beat eight eggs 
just enough to mix the yolks and whites ; season 
them with a litile grated nutmeg, salt, and pep- 
per; add a tablespoonful of warm water; put 
them in a stewpan, and set it on a slow fire, and 
stir until they begin to thicken; then add four 





sown alone, they would get the benefit of the full 


much butter is not liked), stir for five minutes, 
and add the gill ot green peas ; simmer five min- 
utes longer, and serve. 


BAKED PINEAPPLE. 

Cut some slices of bread very thin, place them 
in a buttered baking dish, and cover each slice 
of bread with a slice of pineapple. Put a bit of 
butter the size of a large bean on the center of 
each; place in a slow oven, and bake. When 
done, dish, turn the syrup over, and serve warm. 
If liked, the slices of pineapple may be soaked in 
kirchwasser for twenty-four hours before bak- 
ing. 

STEWED TRIPE. 

Take the thickest and whitest tripe, cut it 
into thin slices, and put them into a stewpan 
with a little white gravy, a spoonful of vinegar, 

little lemon juice and grated lemon peel; add 
the yolk of an egg well beaten, with a little 
cream and chopped parsley; shake together 
over a slow fire unti] the gravy.is as thick as 
cream, but do not let it boil. Serve with sippets 
of toasted bread. 


FRIZZLED BEEF. 

Cut some beef into shavings, as much as will 
fill a small tea-cup. Put a pint of milk, thick- 
ened with a little flour, in a frying-pan , when 
itis warm dropin the beef, and let it simmer 
for afew minutes, taking care that it does not 
curdle, Pour into a dish, season with pepper 
and salt, and a small piece of butter on the top. 


PUREE OF 


Cut up your turnips into small pieces, blanch, 
drain and cook them over a slow fire in stock; 
season with salt, pepper and butter. When 
done, pass through a wire sieve, and serve very 
hot. If the purée is not thick enough, add a 
little potato flour. American Cultivator. 


TURNIPS. 


-— 


BUCKWHEAT. 








BuckwuHkEat is one of the most valuable grain 
crops that are grown. But, unfortunately, like 
some other good things, it is too often badly 
used. It has been given a bad name; has been 
called the lazy man’s crop; has been charged 
with injuring stock, both through the straw and 
the grain ; and, on the whole, it has been brought 
into a condition of contempt which it does not 
deserve. On the other hand, it has many good 
points, It 18 one of the easiest crops to grow; 
the seed costs very little, even less than corn per 
acre; it comes in for seeding at a leisure time, 
and fits a piece of ground which might other- 
wise lie fallow and worse than useless; it yields 
very well, and is exceedingly profitable when 
sown upon goed ground and in a proper man- 
ner. It is ready for cutting at a leisure time 
when no other work presses, and the grain is an 
exceedingly nutritious food for both mankind 
and animals. It is bighly nitrogenous, and is, 
therefore, well fitted for mixing with corn to be 
chopped for food for horses ; and this same qual- 
ity makes it very desirable for its popular pur- 
pose—viz., the breakfast cakes for the family 
during the Winter season, Every farmer, there- 
fore, should sow a piece of buckwheat, and he 
should do it well. The ground should be well 
plowed and harrowed. It will not do to act upon 
the common principle that any kind of soil and 
any kind of scratching of it will do for buck- 
wheat. 

This idea is quite wrong, and is an exceedingly 
injurious one to the farmer as well as the crop, 
because it tends to get the man in a habit of do- 
ing his work carelessly and badly, and which 
runs through all his business. On the other 
hand, this crop should be put in on the true and 
right principle that ‘whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing well.” In sowing this crop, 
which, by the way, we have done always, with 
more or less satisfaction, our method is to plow 
the ground in good time and do it well, and im- 
mediately harrow it thoroughly, sowing the 
seed after the harrowing, while the soil is moist 
and mellow, and then plow it under witha 
light furrow, or work it in with a common culti- 
vator, Ifthe ground is good, a pevk of seed to 
the acre is sufficient ; if it is rich, as a piece of 
lowland meadow broken up for reseeding, a 
bushel of seed to five acres may do; if it is poor, 
two pecks may be sowu. We have grown 
seventy bushels per acreone year upon a piece 
of intervale or bottom land with one bushel of 
seed for five acres. This thin sowing encour- 
ages the branching of the plant, and the seed is 

borne upon these branches very thickly. The 
grain is also large and plump and very heavy 
when so grown. Moreover the stems are stouter, 
and do not lodge, as is the case when the plants 
stands thickly. 

It any fertilizer is needed superphosphate of 
lime seems to be the best for it. It is a nitro- 
gen gatherer, or, it may be better said, that, in 
the hot season in which it is grown, the produc- 
tion of nitrates in the soil goes on more actively 
than at any other season, and consequently this 
crop is naturally well supplied with nitrogen in 
any kind of soilin which this fertilizing ageat 
can be developed in an active condition. Plaster 
is also an excellent fertilizer for it; and, if a 
reason is asked for this fact, it might be sug- 


sulphate of lime—in the soil, the sulphuric acid 
is able and very ready to unite with any free 
ammonia with which it may come in contact, 
and that the decomposition of organic matter in 
the soil is always productive of more or lesa 
ammonia ; besides, the showers bring down in 
the Summer the largest contribution of ammo- 
nia from the atmosphere during the whole of 
the year. 

The choice of seed is worth a few words. 
There are two kinds only which are worth sow- 
ing—viz., the black and the gray. <The so-called 
silver-hull buckwheat is the gray variety, grown 
under some exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances, as upon a thin, gravelly, slate soil, 
which is in good condition. Upon such a soil 
the grain bas alight, thin hull, which leaves 
the kernel large and full, and thus the gray 
variety and this sub-variety yield more and bet- 
ter flour than the dark, thick-skinned kind.— 
Henry Stewart in New York Times. 
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FUNGOUS PLANT DISEASES. 


Ir is a fact well known to every student of 
biology that the spores of these microscopical 
fungi are omnipresent, pervading the atmo- 
sphere and the soil. But at certain seasons only 
are they in an active condition. At other times 
they perish, because they cannot find favorable 
conditions for growth. This must be so, or our 
crops would be every year destroyed by these 
parasites. I will confine myself to rust and 
smut, which I have studied most closely for 
years. I have in my garden a plantation of Kit- 
tatinny blackberries, which are much subject to 
rust, as every one knows who is acquainted with 
this plant. The rust is exceedingly abundant in 
this plantation, and covers the ground so as to 
give large spots of it a yellow or orange tinge. 
I have grown wheat adjacent to this blackberry 
patch three times; twice it was unaffected by 
rust; the third time it was completely covered 
by it, and I clearly traced it from the straggling 
blackberry plants which grew up among it. On 
each occasion the wheat was excellent. The 
soil was good, and the stand large enough for 
forty bushels per acre. One year this yield was 
exceeded. The season in which the wheat was 
struck by the rust was an abundant one. Rust 
prevailed everywhere that year. Up to the mid- 
die of June there was no indication of rust on 
the wheat, though there was abundance of it on 
the blackberries. Then there came a hot, rainy 
spell—foggy, close mornings, after damp, hot 
nights, and an intensely hot sun following. 
The wheat was very soon covered with rust, 
which spread in patches, clearly centering about 
the rusted blackberry plants. 

Every farmer knows how wheat and oats rust 
occurs after such weather ; and every intelligent 
student knows how the wheat plants are weak- 
ened by the excessive stimulus to their growth 
by the moisture and heat. It is not only the 
poorly-fed plants—and animals as well—which 
are subject to diseases of parasitic origin, but 
the very vigorous and best-developed. Exces- 
sive growth and development 1s not health ; it is 
disease. It is the highly-manured and luxuriant 
tomatoes and potatoes which are stricken by the 
rot ; and potatoes suffer in wet years when exces- 
sive moisture stimulates the vines to an un- 
healthy growth. Mr. Peter Henderson, whose 
eyes are always in his head and in close corre- 
spondence with his sound and active brain, 
once told me how a part of the roof of one of 
his rose-houses had been carelessly left open one 
night, and how a frost which occurred touched 
the roses just under the open sash. The space 
and the damage were well defined. A few days 
after, every plant in this space was struck with 
mildew, but no other in the house or in others ; 
a clear proof of the fact that fungoid disease 
will and does attack weak plants, while strong, 
healthy ones resist the attack. I emphasize the 
word healthy, because apparent vigor is, by no 
meaus, always a sign of health. Everybody 
knows this to be true, and especially in regard 
to plants which show an abundant vigor at times, 
and in warm, wet seasons. This exvessive 
growth is actual weakness, and the too succu- 
lent tender growth is the first that is infected 
by disease, or is nipped by an early frost. 

Natural weakness is essential to the initial 
attack of these parasites. The case of the ap- 
parently most thrifty calves and yearlings—the 
plethoric and soft-fleshed of the herd—which 
are most surely struck by anthrax fever, the 
biack quarter or black leg or bloody murrain, 
as it is called—might be cited as analagous 
and in point. The same applies to smut in 
corn, which, when the growth of corn is ex- 
ceedingly rapid under the stimulus of manure 
and fertilizers, and the hot moisture of July and 
August, fairly boils over at every pore with the 
parasite, which appears from the very root, 
through stem, leaf, ear, and tassel, in unwhole- 
some tumors, showing how the favorable con- 
ditions, the unhealthful, because excessive, 

growth of the plant, favors the spread ot the 
parasite. Human diseases, which are most rife 
when the system is weakened by stress of 
weather, are found to attack those persons who 
are too plethoric, too full of blood and vigor, 
while the slender and apparently less thrifty 
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practically with this question of fungous dis- 
eases, and in the effort to find remedies and 
preventives for them, it is indispensable that 
this view should be considered, hecause it is by 
maintaining the real health and thrift of our 
crops, as it is by maintaining the public health 
by sanitary precautions and regulations, that 
these prevailing pests can be evaded and finally 
overcome. I have been growing corn for several 
years in a way which is notconducive to robust 
health in any crop—viz., by continuous plant- 
ing and heavy artificial fertilizing upon the 
same soil—until at last not one plant was wholly 
free from smut, and yet other corn near by was 
perfectly free from it, although the smut from 
the diseased corn of previous years must have 
been carried all over the soil by the winds, 
Does not this show that the exceedingly vigor- 
ous plants which I have grown in this way were 
not really healthful? —Z. Mais in The Cultivator. 


—_ 


MULTIPLICATION OF BREEDS OF 
POULTRY. 


Wits our domestic animals, as with wine and 
cheese, the value of a breed depends in sume 
measure upon its age. If breeders realized this, 
there would be less running after the so-called 
breeds which spring up every yearoftwo. At the 
time the Leghorns were first brought to this coun- 
try, they were an unpromising lot, as we remem- 
ber them, but they had elements of great value, 
White seemed to predominate, and the single. 
comb white fowls were separated from the others 
and carefully bred. It was several years before 
a fixed breed was established, even with this ex_ 
cellent foundation. The [foundation was good 
because all the birds had the same general charac- 
teristics, which were peculiar and valuable, such 
as were possessed by none of the then existing 
favorite breeds. So, when the Leghorns were in- 
troduced, with the uniform points of a fancier’s 
fowl, they became atonce great favorites and had 
deserved success. Then this excellent and unique 
breed was made to carry foward with it toward 
popularity a number of allied breeds, all de- 
cidedly inferior to it— Browns, Blacks, Dom- 
iniques, etc. ; and now it seems the breed which 
properly affiliates with the Spanish is to be 
Hamburgized and given a rose comb, and, for 
aught we know, blue legs. It is true that irreg- 
ular rose combs occasionally appeared in the 
original stock; but they were regarded as ab- 
normal, Now it is really absurd to introduce 
them for no merit, but simply to add another 
breed, or three or four breeds perhaps, to our 
already too long list of the Leghorn family. 
Some time ago a cross was made, which had 
Dominique plumage, with large size, hardiness, 
small bone, yellow skin, quick growth, and the 
characteristics of a good *‘ general purpose” fowl. 
This is the Plymouth Rock variety. It was not 
a breed, but a cross. However, after years of 
breeding toa fixed standard, it pow is perhaps 
worthy of being received as an established breed. 
But it is still shaky. Left alone afew years, it 
would revert more or less; and in the best reg- 
ulated families black fowls are constantly put- 
ting inan appearance. As if one such breed were 
not enough, another has been introduced, with no 
merit that we are aware of that the Ply- 
mouths have not. It is a speckled, mongrel- 
looking breed in the yard, though magnificent in 
the pictures ; and yet the whole world of Ameri- 
can poultry people seem to be going daft over it, 
probably because it is so well advertised. It is 
pretty near a crime to admit these mongrel 
breeds, if they may be so called, to “ the stand- 
ard,” and give them the approval of the united 
poultry breeders of this country, We have now 
breeds enough, unless somebody will get upa 
breed of fowls that will lay buff eggs, and will 
not sit. That would be both novel and useful. 
It would be better for poultry fanciers to try to 
improve the breeds we now have, and to learn 
by experimenting how to best use them in 
cros3se8.—American Agriculturist. 








RAISING SUCCULENT CROPS. 


Crops of a succulent nature, such as cabbages, 
cauliflowers and celery, require, during July 
and August, considerable attention in the way 
of hoeing and cultivating, in order to maintain 
an unchecked growth until maturity. Be the 
ground ever so rich, it is impossible to get a 
good crop if weeds are allowed to grow un- 
molested. The quantity of moisture drawn from 
the soil during the day, even a single plant of 
ragweed, is simply astonishing. How much, 
then, in proportion does a large number of such 
planta take from the soil which should go to 
building op a like number of cabbages? Ihave 
often observed a cabbage plant which hada 
large ragweed growing close beside it, almost 
standing still in growth, owing to the avaricious 
feeding of the weed ; and during hot, dry days, 
it would often become wilted from lack of mois- 
ture, while its more tortunate companions in 
the same patch would be standing erect and full 
of vigor, owing to the absence of weeds drawing 
the moisture from the ground, instead of the 
cabbages. 

Not only is this the case with ragweed, but ali 
kinds of weeds, in proportion to the quantity of 
growth they make, and the extent to which they 











send their roots in search of food. All weeds 
are most easily destroyed before they appear 
above the ground. By simply stirring the sur- 
face of the ground at the time they are begin- 
ning to vegetate, large numbers of weeds can be 
destroyed; while, if left until they are well 
started, they not only deprive the ground of so 
much food and moisture, but the time that it 
takes to destroy them eats a good large hole in 
the profits of the crops. 

With the competition that we have to contend 
with in raising vegetables for market, it is only 
by reducing the expenses to the lowest figure 
that we are enabled to come out ahead; and no 
item of expense can be saved easier than by 
killing weeds in time, and cultivating sufficient- 
ly often to maintain a mulch of fine soil on the 
surface. Every one cultivating the soil knows 
that a hard surface on the ground invariably 
causes the soil below to dry much easier; there- 
fore, keep the cultivator going—not deep, but 
just sufficient to make enough mellow soil on 
the surface to actasamulch during the hot, 
dry weather. 

I believe in the deep cultivation of cabbages 
when they are in a small state, and, until their 
roots begin to spread considerably ; after which, 
in order not to destroy the roots, I set my cul- 
tivator so that it just pulverizes the soil to the 
depth of about two inches, This thorough cul- 
tivation, more than anything else, will carry a 
crop over a period of drought in good condition, 
Often we see fields, after a rain, left unculti- 
vated, the surface baking hard in the sun, 
Crops grown under such treatment seldom suc- 
ceed, Cultivate and hoe just as soon as the 
ground is sufficiently dry to walk on; it breaks 
up finer in this condition, and allows a free 
circulation of air through it, which is the means 
of retaining the moisture longer in the soil than 
when left undisturbed, 

Success in the open ground culture of flowers 
and vegetables of all kinds, and of fruits, 
can only be obtained by: 1. Heavy manuring, 
with thoroughly decomposed barnyard manure, 
and the thorough incorporation of the same 
into the soil—not too deep, if the subsoil is very 
porous, 2, The destroying ef all weeds before 
they appear above the ground, Ooncentrate 
ali the food and moisture of the soil in the 
crops, not in the weeds. 38, The thorough cul- 
tivating of the soil on all suitable occasions, 
Never allow a hardened or baked surface around 
any plant, whether it be a strawberry or a 
cabbage plant. 4. Destroy all insects upon their 
first appearance, or use preventives before they 
appear, remembering that a leaf eaten by an 
insect, of whatever kind, is just so much vitality 
taken from the plant.—M. Mixton, in ‘* Cultiva- 
tor. ue ae = 


NEW WOOD PRESERVATIVES. 


Immensina the lower ends of fence-posts in 
hot coal tar will preserve the outside for years; 
but it very frequently happens that, in using 
small trees from four to eight inches in diame- 


, ter, the heart woud is the first to decay. This 


often occurs with chestnut posts that are set be- 
fore they are thoroughly seasoned, To prevent 
this decay at the center, as well as of all that 
part of the post placed below ground, by 
the use of wood-preserving solutions, my friend 
and ueighbor, J. J. Suckert, Pb.D., suggests a 
system which strikes me as being not only novel, 
but exceedingly valuable as well. Itis to bave 
ahole in the center of the post, from the bot- 
tum upward, to a point that shall be above the 
ground when the post-is.in position, Then bore 
another hole in the side of the post, with aslight 
inclination downward, making an opening in 
the center hole, which will allow free passage. 
A wooden plug, two or three inches long, should 
be driven snugly into the hole at the botiom of 
the post, in order to prevent the escape of any 
liquid that may be used in the operation. 
Now, when the posts are set in an up- 
right position, @ preservative solution may 
be introduced into the hole in the side, 
and the center one filled with it, after which 
a cork or plug of some kind should be inserted 
in the side hole to prevent evaporation, as well 
as to keep out dust and insects. The solutions 
thus introduced will gradually be absorbed by 
the surrounding wood, until all parts along the 
entire length of the central cavity must become 
completely saturated. When the solutions used 
have been taken up by the surrounding wood, it 
will only be neceseary to withdraw the cork or 
plug, and apply more if it is thought desirable, 
A common watering pot, with a slender spout, 
will be a handy vessel to use in distributing the 
solutions. 
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